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THE COMMISSION OF 

Eee CRUNCH ES ON 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1946 - 1947 


20 BALCOMBE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, N.W.1 
297 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


The Commission of. the Churches 
on International Affairs 


EFFEcTIvE Christian action in international affairs calls for an 
organisation which will give due regard to the responsibilities of 
churches in different countries and which will at the same time 
capitalise on the world-wide resources of non-Roman Christianity. 
A brief description of work now being carried on under inter- 
national Christian auspices may serve as a basis for fashioning a 
plan of further procedure. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
(C.C.J.A.) has been set up jointly by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council to work on 
their behalf in the field of international affairs. The Commission 
was established at a conference at Cambridge, England, in 1946. 
It consists of twenty-eight members in different countries of the . 
world, many of whom are laymen. While the duties of the Com- 
mission member have not been formally specified, initial 
experience has suggested the following functions: (a) to correspond 
with the officers of the Commission, drawing their attention to 
matters which call for study or possible action and advising them 
on relevant data; (b) to co-operate with recognised church 
agencies and committees in his own country in educating public 
opinion or in making representation to public authorities on 
matters in the international sphere that are of concern to the 
Christian conscience; and (c) to participate in duly convened 
meetings of the Commission. | 


The primary responsibility of the Commission is to serve 
the churches, councils and conferences which are members of the 
- World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council as a source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach 
to international problems, as a medium of common counsel and 
action, and as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on 
world issues, and in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon 
such issues. The specific purposes of the Commission are de- 
fined in the statement which was adopted at Cambridge and 
subsequently approved by the parent bodies. (See Appendix.) 
In accordance with these provisions, the Commission with offices 
in London and New York has begun the work committed to it. 
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CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


Contact with the United Nations and its organs is main- 
tained in two ways. The Commission is officially registered with 
the United Nations Department of Public Information at its New 
York headquarters; by this provision it regularly receives all un- 
restricted documents and is entitled to be represented by an 
observer at all open meetings. The documents are catalogued 
and filed daily with a view to communicating any items of im- 
portance to appropriate church leaders or agencies. A staff mem- 
ber of the C.C.I.A. attends most of the United Nations meetings 
where matters of concern to the churches are under discussion. 
Moreover, the Commission holds consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council (Category B), as provided under 
Article 71 of the United Nations Charter and is represented by 
an officially accredited consultant. This offers a channel for 
bringing to the Council and its commissions any views which the 
Churches’ Commission itself may desire to submit or which 
churches request it to transmit. 


Contact is further maintained with related ~and specialized 
agencies. Through arrangements at the London office, the Com- 
mission has been represented by an observer at the Paris and 
Mexico City Conferences; of thd United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and has maintained con- 
tinuing contact with the work of this agency. While such informal. 
friendly relations have proved helpful, there are strong arguments 
favouring a more formal relationship in accordance with arrange- 
ments which UNESCO has set up. Through unofficial relation- 
ships at London and Montreal, the Churches’ Commission has 
also followed the activities of the International Labour Office. 


NATIONAL OR LOCAL COMMISSIONS 


It was recognized at Cambridge that the strength of inter- 
national Christian action in international affairs would be in pro- 
portion to the interest and activity of the churches in their 
national settings. In accordance with the first aim of its Charter, 
the Commission has sought to encourage the formation of national 
commissions through which the conscience of Christians may 
be stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world 
of nations. The World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council supplied a list of addresses including existing 
ecumenical committees, Christian councils, correspondents, and 
the like. Circular letters and inquiry forms were sent to these 
inviting their advice on the best means of establishing contacts 
within their particular countries. 
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Nine national commissions concerned with international — 
affairs are now known to be in existence, and one has been 
authorized but not yet established. In sixteen countries, corres- 
pondents have been appointed either provisionally or by official 
church bodies to serve as a point of contact with the international 
Commission. In a few countries two correspondents have been 
named to care for the local church and the missionary interests. 
Where commissions have not yet been set up and correspondents 
not yet named, church leaders including members of the C.C.I.A. 
have been temporarily designated to receive communications and 
to refer them for study and action to the proper agencies of the 
churches. While the results thus far achieved by letters are 
encouraging, there is general agreement on the need to strengthen 
and extend these contacts through personal visits. 


INFORMATION TO THE CHURCHES 

Utilizing the points of contact thus provided, the officers of 
the Commission have sought to keep its constituency informed 
about its activities. They have brought to the attention of the 
churches certain issues with which Christians were apparently 
concerned or on which judgment could helpfully be expressed. 
Memoranda on United Nations activities in the field of human 
rights and on the general work of UNESCO have been distributed. 
Information has been sent out covering the decisions of the 
United Nations General Assembly and of other organs. A few 
statements by national church commissions have been circulated. 


Particular attention has been given to the process of writing 
an International Bill of Human Rights. Drafts of the first 
working papers for a Declaration and Convention, prepared by 
a United Nations drafting committee, were widely-distributed and 
critical reactions solicited. Similarly, the draft Declaration and 
Covenant prepared by the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights at Geneva in December, 1947, were forwarded to church 
leaders in over forty countries with a request for appraisal. 


It should be recognized that only a meagre beginning has 
been made in the effort to keep the churches informed about 
international developments. While the contacts with the United 
Nations and related agencies make available relatively full in- 
formation, the resources of the Commission have been inadequate 
for necessary analysis and distribution. 


REPRESENTATION TO INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITIES 

By its Charter, the Commission of the Churches is authorized 
to represent its constituency before international bodies such as 
the United Nations and related agencies. The contacts which the 
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Commission maintains with the United Nations, particularly by 
virtue of its consultative status with the Economic and Social 
Council, open the way for a ready transmission of Christian views. 
In a few instances, the officers have presented to the Secretariat 
of the United Nations statements which were formally adopted 
by national church bodies or by their officially constituted depart- 
ments. Since the Commission is known to represent many 
churches throughout the world, such transmission has been pos- 
sible in behalf of a single church group without implicating others 
or the parent bodies. 


In only one field—human rights and, more particularly, reli- 
gious freedom—has there been sufficient evidence of a common 
mind to enable the Commission to speak directly in behalf of the 
churches. Here it drew upon statements of the Oxford and Madras 
Conference, current actions by officially constituted groups of 
the World Council and the International Missionary Council, and 
the replies received from critical study of the draft Declaration 
and Convention on Human Rights. As a result of this represen- 
tation, numerous changes were brought about at the next stage 
of drafting; the United Nations proposals for provisions to safe- 
guard religious freedom and related human rights as provisionally 
accepted in the Geneva drafts of the Declaration and Covenant 
conform closely to the position taken by representatives of the 
churches. On behalf of the Commission, the Executive Chairman 
and the Director addressed a letter to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations urging prompt action on a convention to outlaw 
genocide. 


On many other subjects where an expression of Christian 
opinion could reasonably be expected, the Commission has been 
unable to take a stand, primarily because (1) the churches have 
not formulated the general principles to express a Christian mind 
on these subjects and (2) the speed with which action was re- 
quired could not be matched by the present facilities for com- 
munication with churches all over the world. However, by 
processes of informal consultation and clearly without commit- 
ment of the Commission or its constituency, officers of the Com- 
mission have conferred with officials of the United Nations and 
related bodies on numerous matters in which the churches are 
vitally interested. 


ACTION BY SEPARATE CHURCH GROUPS 


As occasion demanded, the churches in various countries 
have taken independent action on problems of international 
relations or have communicated directly with their own govern- 
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ments. In a number of cases, the Churches’ Commission on 
International Affairs has brought problems with relevant informa- 
tion to the attention of various agencies of the churches of their 
national councils, and constructive steps have followed. A 
limited number of issues are here cited to illustrate this type of 
procedure; (1) revision of original Trusteeship Agreements to 
include more adequate safeguards for religious liberty and 
missionary freedom: (2) provisions for human rights with special 
reference to religious freedom in treaties with the Axis satellite 
powers; (8) consideration of the Palestine problem, to make 
available important information and to stress especially the 
historical and contemporary interests of the Christian community; 
(4) investigation of the refugee problem with a view to possible 
representation by the C.C.I.A. when the basic information has 
been compiled by the Ecumenical Refugee Commission; (5) pro- 
visions for religious freedom in the Italian constitution and the 
import of these in face of restrictive articles in the Lateran Pacts; 
(6) the alleged treatment of natives in S.W. Africa; (7) violations 
of religious freedom in Spain; (8) protection of German missionary 
property and the status of German missionaries; (9) general pro- 
blems of the peace settlement with Germany, with special 
reference to human rights. 


International issues will continue to arise in which Christians 
in one or another country have particular interest or. peculiar 
competerice. Moreover, many problems will appear on which 
a common world Christian mind cannot be reached or reached 
rapidly enough. While international Christian action must be 
sought wherever imperative and feasible, the procedure through 
separate church agencies or national churches will obviously play 
an important part. 


STUDY PROGRAMME 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs has 
been made responsible for special studies on international issues 
in preparation for the Amsterdam meeting and, in that connection, 
has served as Commission IV of the study programme. .This assign- 
ment has involved considerable time and effort, as well as corres- 
pondence and travel. A series of pamphlets dealing with inter- 
national problems will be distributed-to delegates well in advance 
of the World Council Assembly and may be published later in a 
single volume. Little opportunity has been at hand for additional 
investigations. However, the Commission has under advisement 
various studies, among which those projected in co-operation with 
the Younger Churches of the Far East hold a prominent place. 
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This report is in no sense an exhaustive description of the 
work thus far attempted under the auspices of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs. While it recounts in part 
what has been undertaken, it is intended primarily to illustrate a 
programme which, with necessary modifications, will permit Chris- 
tian testimony in current world affairs. The churches will have to de- 
cide whether the kind of organization here projected and the kind of 
work here done represent the manner in which their respon- 
sibilitv can be most adequately met. They will further have to 
decide whether their activities in the field of international 
relations shall be carried on at a minimum level, or whether the 
resources which they make available shall be more nearly in 
proportion to the gigantic nature of the task, 


APPENDIX 


THE CHARTER OF THE 
COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The primary responsibility of the Commission on International 
Affairs shall be to serve the Churches, Councils and Conferences 
which are members of the World Council of Churches, and the 
International Missionary Council as a source of stimulus and 
knowledge in their approach to international problems, as a 
medium of common counsel and action, and as their organ in 
formulating ‘the Christian mind on world issues and in bringing 
that mind effectively to bear upon such issues. More particularly, 
it shall be the aim of the Commission: 


1. To encourage the formation, in each country and in each 
church represented in the parent bodies of commissions through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated 
as to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


The influences of Christians upon international pro- 
blems must be made effective mainly through individual 
governments and inasmuch as the relations of public 
opinion to official action varies, the methods of expressing 
this influence will vary. It must be a major purpose of 
the Commission to assist churches in the several lands to 
express their judgments on world issues to their govern- 
ments. 


2. To gather and appraise materials on the relations of the 
churches to public affairs, including the work of various churches 
and church councils in these fields and to make the best of this 
material available to its constituent churches. 


Thus the Commission will draw spiritual sustenance 
from our Christian people. If the Commission is to be an 
effective body, there must be channels through which the 
hopes and fears of Christian people can flow into the Com- 
mission, and through it to Christians in other lands. 


3. To study selected problems of internation] justice and world 
order, including economic and social questions, and to make the 
results of such study widely known among all the churches. 


Only a limited number of carefully chosen problems 
can be given the thorough study required. Such study 
should utilize the best available thought from any quarter, 
should seek counsel of informed experts, and should 
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bring to bear on the problems insights derived from 
Christian faith. 


4. To assign specific responsibilities and studies to sub-com- 
mittees or special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of 
persons especially expert in the problems under consideration. 


Much of the Commission’s most important work will 
have to be done through groups, smaller and more readily 
accessible than the Commission as a whole. Special effort 
should be directed to assure that such sub-committees, 
while necessarily limited in scope of membership, shall be 
as fully representative as possible. 


5. To organize study conferences of leaders of different churches 
and nations. : 


Through such conferences, meeting in an atmosphere 
of Christian fellowship, significant Christian judgment on 
international issues may be reached, and the work of the 
churches in the several nations may be guided and 
advanced. 

6. To call the attention of the churches to problems especially 
claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular time, 
and to suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively upon 
these problems, in their respective countries and internationally. 


7. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct 
relevance to the relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing 
of these principles upon immediate issues. 


In preparing and issuing public declarations, the 
Commission should build upon the results of earlier work 
by the parent bodies in this field, such as the Stockholm, 
Jerusalem, Oxford, and Madras Conferences. In general, 
the character and scope of such declarations may well 
follow the general lines thus established. More specifically: 


(a) When the World Council of Churches or the Inter- 
national Missionary Council as-a whole is meeting, in 
an Assembly, conference, or committee, the Com- 
mission might recommend statements which, if 
adopted, would have importance as a representative 
of Christian opinion (outside Roman Catholheism) alt 
over the world. 


(b) Since the Councils meet infrequently, the Commission 
on International Affairs would, in the interim, have 
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(c) 


liberty to speak in its own name, making clear that the 
Councils had not endorsed the statement. 


If occasionsarise in which the officers or sub-committees 
of the Commission feel impelled to speak without 
waiting for consultation with the Commission as a 
whole, they should make clear that they are not com- 
mitting any group other than themselves. 


8. To represent the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in relations with international bodies 
such as the United Nations and related agencies. 


9. 


The Commission should maintain such contacts with 


these bodies as will assist in: 


(2) 


(b) 


(¢) 


(d) 
(e) 


(t) 


the progressive development and codification of inter- 
national law; 


the encouragement of respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; special 
attention being given to the problem of religious 
liberty ; 


the international regulation of armaments; | 
the furtherance of international economic co-operation. 


acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote 
to the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples, 
including their advance toward self-government. and 
the development of their free political institutions; 


the promotion of international social, cultural, edu- 
cational and humanitarian enterprises. - 


To concert from time to time with other organizations holding 


similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 
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COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the New York Office 


January 1—December 31, 1947 
INCOME 


Balance brought forward from the Committee : 
on Liaison with the United Nations nah $1,242.36 
From the Commission on a Just and Durable ; 
Peace ne i. 3,895.99 
From Parent Body Underwriting : | 
International Missionary Council ... ie. 2,000.00 
From Denominational Boards: 
The Methodist Church, Adminis- 
tration Fund, ($3,500, 1947; 





$3,500, 1948) Me y $7,000 
Reformed Church in America. ... 500 
United Presbyterian 
Church: 
Board of Adminis- 
tration ue ne $200 
Board of Foreign 
Missions ... ps 200 400 
—- 7,900.00 
Contributions from individuals ... na 1 1,662.00 
| a 15,457.99 
POTAL(RECHIEPTSici2. Set ae ee tp eh $16,700.35 
LESS DISBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries (March 15th—December 31, Adminis- 
trative Secretary and New York ae Sec- 
retary payments) .. a 7,850.77 
Rent igh ae here 68.16 
Stationery and Office Supplies ieee ne ay 353.00 
Postage... a nh Bae ‘oa 310.12 
Printing and Publications ... Fe ae ie 27.42 
Typing, Mimeographing, etc. ay a 3 243.04 
Travel and Meetings ... a a es 3,201.11 
Telephone, pete n a Cable fe ne es 259.54 
Equipment cA ee aa By 254.41 
Miscellaneous ... aR: ei A Was ise 42.31 
12,609.88 
Reserves for the 1948 account: 
The Methodist Church, Ad- 
ministration Fund = allo- 
cation for 1948 Me oe 3,500.00 
United Nations documenta- 
tion, ete—Joint Com- 
mittee on Religious Lib- 
erty i) ..5 ais AS ; 316.86 
———- 3,816.86 
———— 16.426.74 
Balance, December 31, 1947 ... ph iyi pa $273.61 
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COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Receipts and Payments Account of the London Office 
November 11, 1946—December 31, 1947 


RECEIPTS £8. d: ES Pane © 
To Contribution from Sponsoring Bodies: 
International Missionary Council ... 990 0 0 
World Council of Churches ... .. 1,040 0 0 
elie G0 OYLO 
Contribution from Canadian Council of 
Churches sf ae fe oy ss 200 10 0 
£2,230 10 0 
PAYMENTS 
By Salaries _... a 982 14 9 
Travelling and Conference Expenses yy 571 14 4 
Rent of offices ... 70 15 0 
Postage, telephone, stationery, petty cash 
and sundry office ee ei tae 123 13° 2 
Translations if ae “Ri, He 2118 0 
Office Equipment yy Bee as ey 7619 0 
1,847 14 3 
Balance at 31st December, 1947 at Bank 
on Current A/c... : fal 382 15 9 


£2,230 10 0 


IT have examined the above Account with the Books and vouchers 
submitted to me and the information and explanations furnished by 
the Officers of the Commission and I certify such Account to be in 
accordance therewith. 

W. T. Wells, 


22nd March, 1948. Incorporated Accountant. 


82 Eden Street, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
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THE COMMISSION OF 

eee Cone REC EES): -O.N 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1947 - 1949 


20 BALCOMBE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, N.W.1 _ 
297 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


The Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs 


Constitution of the Permanent Commission 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs was 
initially established in August, 1946, under the joint sponsorship 
of the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council. Its constitution as a permanent agency was formally 
authorized by the First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, August 24th—September 4th, 1948, and by the Com- 
mittee of the International Missionary Council at Oegstgeest, — 
September 7th-10th. The Primary purpose of the Commission 
shall be to serve the constituency of the parent bodies as a ‘‘source 
of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to international pro- 
blems, as a medium of common counsel and action, and as their 
organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues and in 
bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.”’’ 


Regulations and Amended Aims 


The Regulations of the Commission as adopted at its first 
full meeting at Woudschoten, the Netherlands, August 17th— 
18th, 1948, and approved by the appropriate agencies of the 
parent bodies, contain an amended version of the original Charter 
Aims. The Aims as thus approved, follow: 


Aims 

The general responsibility of the Commission is to serve the 
churches and councils which are members of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council as a source 
of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to international prob- 
lems, as a medium of common council and action, and as their 
organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues, and in 
bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues. More 
particularly, it shall be the aim of the Commission: 
I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially 
claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular time 
and to suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively upon 
these problems, in their respective countries and internationally. 
II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct 
relevance to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the 
bearing of these principles upon immediate issues. 
III. To encourage in each country and area and in each church 
represented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms 
through which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and 
educated as to their responsibilities in the world:of nations. 
IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the 
churches to public affairs, including the work of various churches 
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and church councils in these fields and to make this material 
available to the churches represented in the parent bodies. 

V. ‘To study selected problems of international justice and world 
order, including economic and social questions, and to make the 
results of such study widely known among all the churches. 

VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees 
or special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons 
especially expert in the problems under consideration. 

VII. To organise conferences of church leaders of different 
nations. 


VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with inter- 
national bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts 
with these bodies as will assist in: | 

(a) the progressive development and codification of inter- 
national law and the progressive development of supra- 
national institutions; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; special atten- 
tion being given to the problem of religious liberty; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation ; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including 
their advance toward self-government and the develop- 
ment of their free political institutions; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educa- 
tional and humanitarian enterprises. 

IX. To concert from time to time with other organisations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


Officers and Membership 


In accordance with procedures stipulated in the Commission 
Regulations, the following officers, both elected and appointed, 
and Commissioners, which include representatives of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A., the World’s Alliance of the Y.M.C.A., the World 
Student Christian Federation, and of the parent bodies, have been 
named: 

Elected Officers: President... *Prof. Baron F. M. Van Asbeck 
(The Netherlands) 
Chairman ... *Mr. Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 


(London) 

Director ... *Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) 

Treasurer ... *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin (New York) 

Staff Members : Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary in 
London. 

Mr. Robert L. Steiner, Jr., Secretary in 
New York. 


Miss A. Amelia Wyckoff, Documentation 
Officer in New York. 
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Commissioners : 


Australia af 
Africa (Gold Coast) 
Brazil : 
Canada 

China ... 


Czechoslovakia 


France ; 
Great Briain 


Germany 

Greece ..: 

Hungary 

Indonesia 

Japan .. 

Korea .. 

Lebanon 

Mexico 

Near and Middle Fast 
Pakistan ie 
Philippine Republic 
Sweden : : 
Switzerland ... 
Uruguay 

UsSAAciee 


World Council of Churches: 


The Hon, N. J. O. Makin 

*The Rev. Christian G. Baeta 

Prof. Josue C. d’ Affonseca 

Prof. George W. Brown 

Dr. Wu Yi-Fang 

Dr. C. L. Hsia 

*The Rev. Prof. Fr. Bednar 

Prof. J. L. Hromadka 

(To be nominated) 

*The Rt. Rev. G. K. A. Bell 
(Bishop of Chichester) 

The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler 

Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 

Dr. Arnold Toynbee 

Dr. K. Heinemann 

*Prof. H. 8. Alivisatos 

Bishop Bereczky 

Dr. J. Leimena 

Mr. Soichi Saito 

Dr. L. George Paik 

Dr. Charles Malik 

*Sr. Alberto Barocio 

Mr. 8. A. Morrison 

*Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 

Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 

(To be nominated) 

*Dr. Werner Kagi 

Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 

Dr. John Foster Dulles 

*Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 

The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham 

*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 

The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 

Mrs. Leshe EK. Swain 


*Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft Wied. 


ef 


Internatonal Missionary 


Council: *Rev. ©, W. Ranson ti; 
World’s Y.W.C.A.: Miss Marion Royce 7’ 
World’s Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s: Mr. Wesley F. Rennie 
World Student Christian 
Federation: M. Philippe Maury 


(* Members of the Executive Committee) 
The offices of the Commission are located at 20 Balcombe 
Street, London, N.W.1, and 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
IN eXe 


Relations with International Bodies 


The Commission maintains both formal and informal rela- 
tions with the United Nations and related agencies. 

Department of Public Information: The C.C.J.A. is officially 
registered with the United Nations Department of Public Infor- 
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mation and is entitled to be represented by an observer at the open 
meetings of all organs. 

Documentation: By arrangements with the Department of 
Public Information, the Commission receives all unrestricted 
United Nations documents. An effort is now under way to make 
more fully available to the churches the information which is thus 
provided. A documentation officer has been appointed and a 
document centre is being set up at the Commission’s New York 
office. The documents are scanned daily with a view to com- 
municating pertinent items to appropriate church leaders or 
agencies. The files covered by the unrestricted documents are 
open to church leaders and agencies for reference and study. 

Economic and Social Council: Since 1947, the Commission 
has held Consultative Status with the Economic and Social 
Council in Category B. This category comprises ““ organisations 
which have a special competence but are concerned specifically 
with only a few of the fields of activity covered by the Council.’’ 
Category A consists of ‘‘ organisations which have a basic interest 
in most of the activities of the Council and are closely linked with 
the economic or social life of the areas which they represent.’’ 
By resolution at the Woudschoten meeting of the Commission, 
the officers are authorized “* to seek assignment to Category A at 
such time as seemed wise in their judgment.’’ The officers have 
sought no change in the Commission’s status, in part because 
fuller exploration of consultative arrangements may be projected 
after a period of initial experimentation. 

The existing relations of the Commission both with the 
United Nations Department of Public Information and with the 
Economie and Social Council were endorsed by the parent bodies. 
The Commission, at its meeting in Woudschoten, ‘* Authorized 
the officers to seek and maintain such contacts with other organs 
and Specialized Agencies as they may determine necessary to 
accomplish the Commission’s aims.”’ 

Specialized Agencies: The C.C.I.A. has been represented 
by an observer at the General Conferences of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in 
Paris, Mexico City and Beirut. In pursuance of this action, the 
London office was asked at Woudschoten to explore the possibility 
of formal relations with UNESCO, and the Executive Board of 
“UNESCO at its Fourteenth Session, February 1949, granted the 
C.C.1.A. consultative status. 

General Relationships: ‘The officers and staff of the C.C.1.A. 
have followed the deliberations of the United Nations General 
Assembly and the Security Council, particularly with respect to 
items within the competence of the churches or affecting the 
interests of the churches. Initial consultations have been held 
with members of the Trusteeship Council to determine ways in 
which the C.C.I.A. could be more directly related to that important 
area of international action. 


Documentation is regularly received from various Specialized 
Agencies and contact maintained with several inter-governmental 
organizations dealing with specific problems, such as food, health 
and employment. 

In addition to the regularly established international bodies, 
officers of the C.C.I.A. enter into consultation with Ad Hoc 
agencies and in many instances with officials in the foreign affairs 
department of individual governments. 


Non-Governmental Organisations 


Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO’s), including those 
holding consultative status with the Economie and Social Council 
of the United Nations, have continued co-operation. A conference 
of such organizations was held in Geneva in May, 1948, sponsored 
by the United Nations agencies in charge of consultation and in- 
formation. At that time an Interim Committee of eighteen 
organizations was set up by the Consultative NGO’s group, as 
well as a Study Committee on the Legal Status of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations. The Interim Committee, of which the 
C.C.I.A. is a member, is working through sub-committees on 
Technical Facilities, Future Conferences, Study of Consultative 
Relations, Relations with Non-Consultative Non-Governmental 
Organizations. 

The C.C.I.A. has been active in this work and its representa- 
tive is Chairman of the Study Sub-Committee whose investigations 
of Consultative Relations have been subsidized by the Carnegie 
Endowment. While welcoming these opportunities for co-opera- 
tion, the C.C.I.A. carefully safeguards the distinctive representa- 
tion it is called upon to make in behalf of its constituency. In 
the main, co-operative activities are designed to facilitate the work 
of each organization in its relation to the United Nations. 


Organisations with Kindred Interests 


Various organisations have expressed interest in the work of 
the C.C.I.A. Following the Woudschoten meeting of the Com- 
mission, a Directive was drawn up to govern relations between 
the C.C.I.A. and other bodies promoting world peace and order. 
In a few instances, negotiations are under way with groups which 
were affiliated with the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches before its termination 
in 1948. 


Contacts with the Commission’s Constituency 


From the outset, the C.C.I.A. sought to establish close con- 
tact with the representatives of its constituency all over the 
world. Actions by the International Missionary Council and the. 
World Council of Churches encouraged their members to co- 
operate in these arrangements. 

The Commission is now developing a system of communica- 
tion which includes the following: 
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Commissioners ; 


Officially established national commissions, 


committees, or 


departments on international affairs; 
Area committees acting in capacity of commissions on inter- 
national affairs; 


Commissions for international affairs in process of formation 
or reorganization ; 


Correspondents for international affairs: 
tion, by church bodies or officers; 


(a) official designa- 
(b) unofficial designa- 


tion, usually serving by virtue of official position in 
church body; 
Correspondents for international 


organizations of related interests: 
(b) unofficial designation. 


tion ; 


affairs in 


international 
(a) official designa- 


Churches and Councils Members of the Parent Bodies. 
Joint Committee and Executive Committees of Parent 


Bodies. 


National 


and Area 


Commissions, 


Committees, or 


Departments on International Affairs 


Country or Area 


Africa, South 


Australia 


Canada 


China 


Denmark 


Organisation 


Ad hoe Committee of 
Corresponding Mem- 
bers, Christian Council 
of South Africa 


Australian Commission 
on International Affairs, 
Australian Council for 
The World Council of 
Churches 

Australian Commission 
of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs, 
National Missionary 
Council of Australia 


Commission on _ Inter- 


national Affairs. Cana- 
dian Council of 
Churches 

Committee on  Inter- 
national Relations, 
National Christian 


Council of China 


Committee on  Inter- 
national Affairs 


Officers 
Name and Address 


The Rev. Stanley G. 
Pitts, Secretary, 

56 Sarel Cilliers Street, 
Somerset Strand, 
Cape, South Africa 


Rev. Stanley J. 
Hazlewood, 

65 Coranderrk Street, 
Reid, Canberra City 48 
A.C.T., Australia 


Mr. J. Whitsed Dovey, 
Hon. Secretary, 

242 Pitt Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, 
Australia 


The Rev. W. J. 
Gallagher, General Sec- 
retary, 3 Willcocks St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario, 
Canada 


Mr. George K. T. Wu, 
General Secretary, 
Missions Building, 
169 Yuen Ming, 

Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China 

Rev. Johs Langhoff, 
Det @kumeniske 
Faellesraad, 

St Kannikestraede 19, 
Copenhagen, K. 


Country or Area 


Germany 


Great Britain 
Greece 


Hungary 


Korea 


Near East 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Pakistan 


Sweden 


United States of 
America 


Organisation 


Office of the German 


Churches for  Inter- 
national Affairs 
International Depart- 


ment British Council of 
Churches 


Committee on Recon- 
struction and Relations 
with Foreign Churches, 
the Church of Greece 


Sub-Committee on In- 
ternational Affairs, 
Hungarian Ecumenical 
Committee, Department 
of Reconstruction 


Commission on Inter- 


national Affairs, 
National Christian 
Council of Korea 

Near East Christian 


Council study groups 


‘Commission of the 
Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs’’, a sub- 
committee of the Ecu- 
menical Council in the 
Netherlands 


Commission on Inter- 
national AAT acres 
National Council of 
Churches in New Zea- 
land 


All Pakistan Christian 
League 


Swedish 
Council 


Ecumenical 


. Department of Interna- 


tional Justice and Good- 
will, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ 
in America 


Officers 
Name and Address 


Pastor Martin Niemoel- 
ler, Wiesbaden, 
Brentanostr. 3 
Germany 


Kirchliches Aussenamt 
Frankfurt a/M, 
Schaumainkai 23 


The Rev. R. D. Rees, 
Secretary, 

56 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C.1 


Prof, H. 8. Alivisatos, 
General Secretary, 
Voulis St., No. 27 
Athens, Greece 


The Secretary, 
Kalvin ter 8, 
Budapest IX, 
Hungary 


Dr. L. George Paik, 
Chairman President, 
Chosen Christian Uni- 
versity, Seoul 


Mr. 8. A. Morrison, 
Pyramid House, 
Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt 


Dr. Chupp; 
Secretary, 

9 Carnegialaan, 
The Hague, 
Netherlands 


The Rev. I. G. Borrie, 
Secretary, 

14 Craighead Street, 
Timaru, New Zealand 


Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, 
P.O, Box 138, 
Lahore, Pakistan 


Archbishop Erling 
Eidem, Chairman, 
Uppsala, Sweden 
The Rev. Arnold 
Werner, Secretary, 
Arbeyargatan 21, 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, Executive Secre- 
tary, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y., 
DUS Al 


Importance of Contacts 


The foregoing sections have given a somewhat detailed 
analysis of the contacts which the C.C.I.A. maintains with 
international political bodies and with its far-flung constituency. 
These arrangements are highly important both for the immediate 
work and for the future development of the Commission. A net- 
work is here being built which will permit a two-way line of com- 
munication—(a) information about international problems and 
actions to the churches, and (b) judgment by the churches, in- 
dividually or jointly, to the centres where political decisions are 
made. In the early years of the Commission’s experience, trans- 
mission over this two-way line of communication may have to be 
limited. However, as the churches move forward in meeting their 
responsibilities to the world of nations, the area of their competence 
may be progressively widened and the process of this two-way 
communication greatly facilitated. The C.C.I.A. has already 
used the avenues of communication here sketched with consider- 
~ able frequency. Brief reference must now be made to the topics 
and issues which have received attention. 


Information to the Churches 


The Commission has sent to the different categories in its 
constituency documents assembled or prepared by its own staff 
and memoranda or statements from national committees or depart- 
ments on international affairs. Topics covered by these mailings 
include: general actions of the United Nations; the work of 
Specialized Agencies, particularly UNESCO; the issues of human 
rights and religious liberty; atomic energy; tensions between the 
USSR and Western powers; reports of the World Council of 
Churches Amsterdam Assembly; W.C.C. and C.C.1.A. study 
programmes; and race relations. Confidential communications 
also have been sent, as in the case of violations of property rights 
in Palestine. . 


Counsel and Action on International Issues 


The churches in various countries have in certain instances 
taken independent action on international questions, and have 
communicated with their own governments. At other times the 
C.C.I.A. has made direct representation to a national or inter- 
national authority. Thus a Christian point of view has been de- 
clared and the interests of the churches often safeguarded in such 
matters as: Trusteeship Agreements; Axis Satellite Treaties; 
church and missionary property in Palestine; future protection of 
‘“ Holy Places ’’; the refugee problem; migration; prisoners of 
war; war trials and extraditions; provisions for religious liberty 
in the Peace Treaties with Germany and Japan; the Italian Con- 
stitution; the threat to religious freedom in Spain, Egypt, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and elsewhere; the status of German mis- 
sionaries and the protection of German mission property; the 
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Indonesian question; issues connected with the Berlin situation; 
race relations in general in South Africa; the Indians in South 
Africa; the future of South West Africa and its inhabitants. 

International Christian action should be sought at every point 
where a common mind can be reached. Obviously different parts 
of the Commission’s constituency will not always agree as to the 
significance of problems, or the manner in which their solution 
should be attempted. Moreover, in many instances it will be 
more appropriate for churches within a country to address them- 
selves directly to their own government. In all cases, churches 
in one land must always reserve the right of disagreement with 
those who face problems in a different framework, at the same 
time keeping the bonds of Christian community intact by sym- 
j / pathetic understanding and fellowship. 


Human Rights 

The C.C.I.A. has addressed itself particularly to the encour- 
agement of international action in promoting respect for and 
observance of human rights, with special attention to religious 
freedom. Various reasons have prompted this emphasis. In the 
first place, in this area there is sufficient evidence of a common 
mind to enable the Commission to speak more directly in behalf 
of the churches. In the second place, the churches have such 
manifest competence in this area that their representation can 
serve to command the respect of government officials, both national 
and international. In the third place, concentration on human 
rights has strategic value; for increasingly governmental leaders 
are recognizing that the issue of human rights underlie and pene- 
trate virtually every political problem by which the nations are 


beset. 


Judgments from impartial sources credit the C.C.I.A. with 
making a substantial contribution to the drafting and adoption 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, especially with 
respect to the provision for religious freedom and the rights 
closely related thereto. In this process, the ‘‘ Declaration on 
Religious Liberty ’’, adopted by the W.C.C. and I.M.C. offered 
a valuable standard (Appendix I). The Commission is now working 
on ways in which the Declaration—through education, moral 
compulsion, and public opinion—can be made an effective instru- 
iment. Numerous church bodies are urging their separate govern- 
ments to ratify the Convention on Genocide. 

Since the total International Bill of Human Rights will include 
in addition to the Declaration, a Covenant and Measures of Im- 
plementation, the C.C.I.A. is consulting with its Commissioners, 
Committees and correspondents on general matters pertaining to 
the Covenant and on the particular safeguards for religious free- 
dom which the Covenant should incorporate. The results of these 
consultations will be the basis for the representation of the 
C.C.I.A. at the May, 1949, session of the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights. 
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Discussion Groups 


Besides local and national conferences and meetings on such 
issues aS those already mentioned, Politicians and Students of 
Politics were called together at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
in the spring of 1948 and again in 1949, to discuss among other 
things the churches’ atittude to the spread of totalitarianism in 
many lands. These have been confidential discussions and the 
findings have been made known only to a limited number of per- 


sons whose responsibility it is to shape the policies of their 
churches. 


Study Programme 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A., meeting at 
Amsterdam, agreed upon a number of subjects which had been 
proposed by the Commission for study during the period before 
the next full meeting (Appendix IJ). 


Initial steps for launching the study programme have been 
taken. However, in view of the extensive demands upon the 
Commission and its limited resources, further exploration will be 
needed to determine more precisely the areas of study which fall 
clearly within its competence. 


Appendix 1. 


CONCURRING RESOLUTIONS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
ADOPTED BY 


THE WoRLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
AND 


A DECLARATION ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


1. Resolution adopted by the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
August 22nd—September 4th, 1948. 

(a) | “‘ WHEREAS the Assembly of the World Council of 

Churches notes with satisfaction that the United Nations has 

accepted as one of its major purposes the promotion of respect 

for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion; 
and 


“WHEREAS the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, conscious of the magnitude and complexity of the task 
of placing the protection of human rights under the aegis of an 
international authority, regards a Declaration of Human Rights, 
which is neither binding nor enforceable, although valuable as 
setting a common standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, as in itself inadequate; 


ll 
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‘BE IT RESOLVED that the Assembly call upon its 
constituent members to press for the adoption of an Internationa! 
Bill of Human Rights making provision for the recognition, and 
national and international enforcement of all the essential free- 
_ doms of man, whether personal, political, or social; and, further, 
| ‘BE IT RESOLVED that the Assembly call upon its 
constituent members to support the adoption of such other con- 
ventions on human rights as those on Genocide and Freedom of 
Information and the Press, as a step toward the promotion of 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms throughout the world.’’ 

(oy ‘“ WHEREAS the Churches are seeking to promote the 

observance of religious liberty throughout the world 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the World Council of 
Churches adopt the Declaration on Religious Liberty and urge the 
application of its provisions through domestic and international 
action.”’ 

2. Resolution adopted by the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council at Oegstgeest, The Netherlands, Sep- 
tember Tth—10th, 1948. 

(a) “WHEREAS the International Missionary Council 

notes with satisfaction that the United Nations has accepted as — 

one of its major purposes the promotion of respect for and obser- 
vance of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

“WHEREAS the International Missionary Council, 
conscious of the magnitude and complexity of the task of placing 
the protection of human rights under the aegis of an international 
authority, regards a Declaration of Human Rights, which is 
neither binding nor enforceable, although valuable as setting a 
common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations 
as in itself inadequate ; 

‘* BE IT RESOLVED that the International Missionary 
Council call upon its constituent members to press for the adop- 
tion of an International Bill of Human Rights making provision 
for the recognition, and national and international enforcement 
of all the essential freedoms of man, whether personal, political, 
or social; and, further, 


“BE IT RESOLVED that the International Missionary 
Council call upon its constituent members to support the adop- 
tion of such other conventions on human rights as those on Geno- 
cide and Freedom of Information and the Press, as a step toward 
the promotion of respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms throughout the world.’’ 


_ (b) ‘“ WHEREAS the Churches are seeking to promote the 
observance of religious liberty throughout the world. 


‘‘ BE IT RESOLVED that the International Missionary 
Council adopt the Declaration on Religious Liberty and urge the 
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application of its provisions through domestic and international 
action. | 


A Declaration on Religious Liberty 

An essential element in a good international order is freedom 
of religion. This is an implication of the Christian faith and of 
the world-wide nature of Christianity. Christians, therefore, view 
the question of religious freedom ag an international problem. 
They are coucerned that religiuos freedom be everywhere secured. 
In pleading for this freedom, they do not ask for any privilege to 
be granted to Christians that is denied to others. While the liberty 
with which Christ has set men free can neither be given nor des- 
troyed by any Government, Christians, because of that inner 
freedom, are both jealous for its outward expression and solicitous 
that all men should have freedom in religious life. The nature 
and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, redemption and 
calling, and man’s activities in family, state and culture establish 
limits beyond which the government cannot with impunity go. 
The rights which Christian discipleship demands are such as are 
good for all men, and no nation has ever suffered by reason of 
eranting such liberties. Accordingly: 

The rights of religious freedom herein declared shall be 
recognised and observed for all persons without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, colour or religion, and without imposition of 
disabilities by virtue of legal provisions or administrative acts. 


1. Every person has the right to determine his own faith and 
creed. 


The right to determine faith and creed involves both the 


process whereby a person adheres to a belief and the process 
whereby he changes his belief. It includes the right to receive 
instruction and education. 

This right becomes meaningful when man has the opportunity 
of access to information. Religious, social and political institutions 
have the obligation to permit the mature individual to relate him- 
self to sources of information in such a way as to allow personal 
religious decision and belief. 

The right to determine one’s belief is limited by the right 
of parents to decide sources of information to which their children 
shall have access. In the process of reaching decisions, everyone 
ought to take into account his higher self-interests and the impli- 
cations of his beliefs for the wellbeing of his fellow men. 


2. Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in : 
worship, teaching and practice, and to proclaim the implica- 
tions of his beliefs for relationships in a social or political 


community, 

The right of religious expression includes freedom of worship, 
both public and private; freedom to place information at the dis- 
posal of others by processes of teaching, preaching and persuasion ; 
and freedom to pursue such activities as are dictated by conscience. 
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It also includes freedom to éxpress implications of belief for society 
and its government. 

This right requires freedom from arbitrary limitation of 
religious expression in all means of communication, including 
speech, Press, radio, motion pictures and art. Social and political 
institutions should grant immunity from discrimination and from 
legal disability on grounds of expressed religious conviction, at 
least to the point where recognised community interests are 
adversely affected. 

Freedom of religious expression is limited by the rights of 
parents to determine the religious point of view to which their 
children shall be exposed. It is further subject to such limita- 
tions, prescribed by law, as are necessary to protect order and 
welfare, morals and the rights and freedoms of others. Each 
person must recognise the right of others to express their beliefs 
and must have respect for authority at all times, even when con- 
science forces him to take issue with the people who are in 
authority or with the position they advocate. 


3. LHvery person has the right to associate with others and to 
organise with them for religious purposes. 

This right includes freedom to form religious organisations, 
to seek membership in religious organisations, and to sever rela- 
tionship with religious organisations. 

It requires that the rights of association and organisation 
guaranteed by a community to its members include the right of 
forming associations for religious purposes. 

It is subject to the same limits imposed on all associations 
by non-discriminatory laws. 


4. Every religious organisation, formed or maintained by action 
in accordance with the rights of individual persons, has the 
right to determine its policies and practices for the accomplish- 
ment of its chosen purposes. 

The rights which are claimed for the individual in his exercise 
of religious liberty become the rights of the religious organisation, 
including the right to determine its faith and creed; to engage in 
religious worship, both public and private; to teach, educate, 
preach and persuade; to express implications of belief for society 
and government. ‘To these will be added certain corporate rights 
which derive from the rights of individual persons, such as the 
right: to determine the form of organisation, its government and 
conditions of membership; to select’ and train its own officers, 
leaders and workers; to publish and circulate religious literature ; 
to carry on service and missionary activities at home and abroad; 
to hold property and to collect funds; to co-operate and to unite 
with other religious bodies at home and in other lands, including 
freedom to invite or to send personnel beyond national frontiers 


' and to give or to receive financial assistance; to use such facilities, 
open to all citizens or associations, as will make possible the 


accomplishment of religious ends. oe 
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In order that these rights may be realised in social experience, 
the state must grant to religious organisations and their members 
the same rights which it grants to other organisations, including 
the right of self-government, of public meeting, of speech, of Press 
and publication, of holding property, of collecting funds, of travel, 
of ingress and egress, and generally of administering their own 
affairs. 

The community has the right to require obedience to non- 
discriminatory laws passed in the interests of public order and well- 
being. In the exercise of its rights, a religious organisation must 
respect the rights of other religious organisations and must safe- 
guard the corporate and individual rights of the entire community. 


Appendix Il. 
Study Programme 


(i) The issues raised for the christian approach to international 
relations, by atomic and other power developments. 

(ii) Pacifism and the Christian Church, the theological prin- 
ciples of the Christian understanding of peace. 

(iii) Racial relations, and tensions caused by them in inter- 
national relations. The danger to justice and peace in- 
herent in racial discrimination. 

(iv) International regulation of common interest; the pro- 
eressive development and codification of international law 
including a study of the legal basis of war crimes. 

(v) The Communist Movement in relation to the Younger 
Churches. The nature of Communist infiltration and prob- 
lems raised by it. , 

(vi) The formulation of Christian principles in relation to the 
areas specified in Aim VIII of the charter of the C.C.I.A. 


(vii) Continuing studies on ‘ Human rights’. Aspects for 


which study was requested include: 

(a) The encouragement of respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, special 
attention being given to the problem of religous liberty 

(b) Influences working in opposition to the acknowledg- 
ment and effective recognition of human rights and how 
they may be removed 

(c) Methods of creating a public opinion in support of 
human rights and world order 

(d) Relations with the Roman Catholic Church in further 


ing human rights and world order. - 
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(Gounisenee are increasingly convinced that the message of Chris- 
tianity is relevant to world affairs as a force for promoting justice 
and goodwill among the nations. They accept, in growing number, a 
responsibility to bring the truths of Christianity to bear upon the solu- 
tion of international issues. 


Experience has clearly demonstrated that the uncoordinated effort of 
individuals or groups cannot bring into effective play the power which 
inheres in world-wide Christianity. The nature of the problems by which 
mankind is today distressed calls for the widest cooperation which 
common faith and loyalty will permit. To facilitate cooperation on a 
world scale, Christians must be organized for action. 


Under the auspices of the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches, a conference of church leaders was con- 
vened at Cambridge, England, in the summer of 1946 to consider ways 
in which Christian responsibility for promoting world order could be 
more adequately met. As a result, the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs was initially established. It was constituted as a 
permanent agency in 1948 by the First Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam and the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council at Oegstgeest. The first full meeting of the Com- 
mission was held at Woudschoten, the Netherlands, August 1948. The 
Executive Committee has met at Buck Hill Falls, U.S.A. (1947); Pont- 
Ceard, Switzerland (1947); Amsterdam (1948); Oxford, England 
(1949); and is scheduled to meet at Toronto, Canada, in July 1950. 


The report submitted in this pamphlet covers mainly the activities 
of the Commission between July 1949 and June 1950. In some in- 
stances, brief references to earlier developments have been inserted as 
background material. 


The Commission has concerned itself with a wide range of interna- 
tional questions. It has sought, within the limits of its resources, to keep 
its constituency informed about world issues and to solicit the views 
of colleagues in many countries as a basis for representation to inter- 
governmental bodies. The description of its activities on matters of 
substance, even though perforce abbreviated, will serve to indicate an 
emerging method of seeking a Christian impact on international re- 
lations. 


Equally important has been the Commission’s effort to build the 
foundation for a structure which will encourage and ultimately permit 
a more representative participation by its constituency. The earlier part 
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of the report which sets forth Aims, the personnel of the Commission, 
the list of national commissions or departments, contacts with churches 
and with inter-governmental agencies may at first glance appear drab 
and uninteresting. However, if viewed as an initial step in devising a 
hitherto unattempted system for world Christian action, the seemingly 
routine enumerations will take on new meaning. They bespeak an 
indispensable medium for realizing more fully the potential strength of 
Christianity as a force in promoting justice and goodwill among the 
nations. 


I. AIMS 


HE GENERAL PURPOSE of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 

national Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent bodies as 
a “source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to international 
problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, and as their 
organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues and in bring- 
ing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.” 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission ate: 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially claimant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems, in 
their respective countries and internationally. 


II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance 
to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of 
these principles upon immediate issues. 


III. To encourage in each country and area and in each church rep- 
resented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as 
to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the 
churches to public ‘affairs, including the work of various churches 
and church councils in these fields and to make this material avail- 
able to the churches represented in the parent bodies. 


V. To study selected problems of international justice and world 
order, including economic and social questions, and to make the tre- 
sults of such study widely known among all the churches. 


VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or 
special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons 
especially expert in the problems under consideration. 


VII. To organise conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts 

with these bodies as will assist in: 

(a) the progressive development and codification of interna- 
tional law and the progressive development of suprana- 
tional institutions; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including 
their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 


IX. To concert from time to time with other organisations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


II. MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


Pp ACCORDANCE with the Regulations of the Commission, the follow- 

ing Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. 
They include representatives of the parent bodies, and of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A., the World’s Alliance of the Y.M.C.A., and the World Student 


Christian Federation. 


Elected Officers: President *Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 


(The Netherlands) 


Chairman *Mr. Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 


(London) 


Director *Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) 
Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin (New York) 


Commissioners: 
AUSTRALIA 
BRAZIL 
CANADA 
CHINA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


DENMARK 
FRANCE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


GERMANY 

GOLD COAST (AFRICA) 
GREECE 

HUNGARY 

INDIA 

INDONESIA 

JAPAN 

KOREA 

LEBANON 

MEXICO 


*Members of the Executive Committee. 
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The Hon. N. G. O. Makin 
Prof. Josue C. d’Affonseca 
Prof. George W. Brown 


Dre@eLinisia 
Dr. Wu Yi-Fang 


*The Rev. Prof. Fr. Bednar 


Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
Dr. Flemming Hvidberg 
M. Andte Philippe 


*The Rt. Rev. G. K. A. Bell, 


Bishop of Chichester 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
Mr. Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 
Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee 


Dr. G. W. Heinemann 


*'The Rev. Christian G. Baeta 
*Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 


Bishop Albert Bereczky 
Dr. H. L. Mookerjee 
Dr. J. Leimena 

Mr. Soichi Saito 

Dr. L. George Paik 

Dr. Charles H. Malik 


*Sr. Alberto Barocio 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
NETHERLANDS 

PAKISTAN 

PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


URUGUAY 


INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


WORLD STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


WORLD'S ALLIANCE OF 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATIONS 
WORLD’S YOUNG WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Staff Members: 


Mr. S. A. Morrison 
*Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
*Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 

Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 

Mr. Ivar Andersen 
*Dr. Werner Kaegi 

Mr. Maurice Webb 


Mr. John Foster Dulles 
*Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 

The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 

The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 

Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 


Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 


*The Rev. Charles W. Ranson 
*Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


M. Philippe Maury 


Mr. Wesley F. Rennie 


Miss Marion V. Royce 


The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary in London 


Mr. Robert L. Steiner, Jr., Secretary in New York 
(until March 1950) 


Miss A. Amelia Wyckoff, Documentation Officer 


in New York 


The offices of the Commission are located at 20 Balcombe Street, Lon- 
don, N.W.1, and 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. The Com- 
mission is financed almost entirely by annual grants from its parent 
bodies. Up to the present time, quite limited contributions have come 
from independent sources. In face of increasing demands for the Com- 
mission’s services, the question of increasing its financial support re- 
quires serious consideration. 


*Members of the Executive Committee. 


II. CONTACTS WITH CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 


HE STRENGTH of international Christian action in international af- 

fairs is, to a large extent, determined by the interest and action of 
church and missionary organizations in their national setting. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission is continuing to develop its system of communi- 
cation to include some form of contact in every country where the con- 
stituency of the parent bodies is located. These contacts include: com- 
missioners, national commissions on international affairs, correspondents 
for international affairs, parent body membership. 


A. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


Particular importance is attached to the work of national departments, 
commissions, or committees of the churches on international affairs. In 
fact, one of the primary aims of the Commission is to “encourage in each 
country and area and in each church represented in the parent bodies 
the formation of organisms through which the consciences of Christians 
may be stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of 
nations.” The local departments or commissions on international affairs 


now cooperating with the C-C.LA. are here listed: 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR 
DEPARTMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Country or Area 


Africa, South 


Australia 


Canada 


China 


Denmark 
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Organization 


Ad Hoc Committee of Corre- 
sponding Members, Christian 
Council of South Africa 


Australian Commission on In- 
ternational Affairs, Australian 
Council for the World Council 
of Churches 


Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Af- 
fairs, National Missionary Coun- 
cil of Australia 


International 
Canadian Council of 


Commission on 
Affairs, 
Churches 


Committee on International 
Relations, National Christian 
Council of China 


Committee on International Af- 
fairs, Det Okumeniske Faelles- 
raad 


Officers 
Name and Address 


The Rev. Stanley G. Pitts 
(Secretary ) 

56 Sarel Gillers Street 

Somerset Strand, Cape, 
South Africa 


The Rev. E. V. Newman 

Methodist Parsonage 

Queanbeyan, New South 
Wales, Australia 

The Rev. R. A. Hickin 

242 Pitt Street 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia 

The Rev. W. J. Gallagher 

3 Willcocks Street, Toronto 5 

Ontario, Canada 

Dr. George K. T. Wu 

Missions Building 

169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road 

Shanghai, China 

The Rev. Johs. Langhoff 

Vendersgade 8 

Copenhagen K., Denmark 


Country or Area 


Germany 


Great Britain 


Greece 
Hungary 
Korea 


Near East 


Organization 


Office for the German Churches 
for International Affairs 


International Department, Brit- 
ish Council of Churches 


Committee on Reconstruction 
and Relations with Foreign 
Churches, the Church of Greece 


Sub-Committee on International 
Affairs, Hungarian Ecumenical 
Committee, Department of Re- 
construction 


Commission on_ International 
Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Korea 


Near East Christian Council 


’ study groups 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Pakistan 


Sweden 


United States 
of America 


Commissie Voor Internationale 
Zaken, Ecumenische Raad, van 
Kerken in Nederland 


Commission on _ International 
Affairs, National Council of 
Churches in New Zealand 


All Pakistan Christian League 


National Commission for Inter- 
national Affairs: Swedish Ecu- 
menical Council; Swedish Mis- 
sionary Council 


Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill, Federal 
Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the For- 
eign Missions Conference of 
North America 


Officers 
Name and Address 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller 
Brentanostr. 3 
Wiesbaden, Germany 


Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
Kirchliches Aussenamt 
Schaumainkai 23 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany 


The Rev. David Say 

The Rev. R. D. Rees 
(Co-Secretaries ) 

39 Doughty Street 

London, W.C.1, England 


Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
(General Secretary ) 

Voulis Street, No. 27 

Athens, Greece 


The Secretary 

Kalvin ter 8 

Budapest IX 

Hungary 

Dr. L. George Paik 
(Chairman ) 

Chosen Christian University 

Seoul, Korea 


Mr. S. A. Morrison 
Pyramid House, Flat XI 
Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt 


Mr. A. H. Heering 
(Secretary ) 

van Diepenburchstraat 30 

S-Gravenhage, Netherlands 


The Rev. I. G. Borrie 
(Secretary ) 

14 Craighead Street 

Timaru, New Zealand 


Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 
P. O. Box 133 
Lahore, Pakistan 


The Rev. Arnold Werner 
Swedish Ecumenical Council 
Arbeyargatan 21 

Stockholm, Sweden 


Mr. J. E. Lundahl 
Svenska Missionsradet 
Rindogatan 23 
Stockholm, Sweden 
The Rev. Walter W. 
Van Kirk, D.D. 
(Executive Secretary ) 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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These relations have been established and maintained by correspon- 
dence and, wherever possible, by personal visits. They have enabled the 
Commission in some measure to serve as a “source of stimulus and 
knowledge” in the approach of church and missionary bodies to inter- 
national affairs. Moreover, they have enabled the churches to register 
their collective views in places where political decisions are made. 


B. CORRESPONDENTS, PARENT BODY COMMITTEES 


Additional contacts are maintained by a system of correspondents. 
This arrangement is particularly advantageous in countries where no 
national or regional committees are in operation. The Commission also 
communicates with the Executive and Interim Committees of the parent 


bodies. 


C. ORGANIZATIONS WITH SIMILAR INTERESTS 


The World’s Y.W.C.A., the World’s Alliance of the Y.M.C.A., and 
the World Student Christian Federation are among the international 
organizations which are concerned with world affairs. These bodies are 
represented in the C.C.1.A. by Commissioners, and consultation takes 
place with their representatives who attend meetings connected with 
the United Nations. Consideration is now being given to closer work- 
ing relations with world confessional organizations and other ecu- 


menical bodies. 
* *& * * * 


A total of some 350 carefully chosen Christian leaders in over 70 
countries thus provides the means for continuing relationship between 
the C.C.LA. and its constituency. They in turn communicate informa- 
tion to the people in their area by media of the church press, memoranda, 
conferences, and the like. They also consult competent colleagues to 
form judgments on international problems and forward their decisions 
to the appropriate C.C.I.A. office. While the operation of this system 
of contacts is still in its formative stage, the responses which have been 
received give evidence of its increasing effectiveness. The ultimate ob- 
jective is to make Christian participation in international affairs a con- 
cern at the parish level. 


IV. CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A DISTINCTIVE mark of the current organization for Christian action 
in international affairs is the establishment of relations with vari- 
ous inter-governmental organizations. These relations are imperative 
in order that the C.C.LA. may be in a position (1) to transmit to its 
constituency information about decisions which have been made or 
about problems on which action is to be taken, and (2) to register with 
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inter-governmental bodies at the time and place of decision the views 
which its constituency have submitted. The contacts which are now 
maintained are far-reaching. 


A. UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information entitles 
the C.C.LA. to be represented by an observer at all open meetings of 
U.N. organs. Many opportunities for informal contacts with delegates 
are thus afforded. 


B. UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTATION 


Particularly important is the reception of all unrestricted documenta- 
tion. A Documentation Officer regularly scans all documents as they are 
received in the New York office, and a subject index of topics of major 
significance is maintained. The documents, now numbering several thou- 
sand, are thus readily available for use by the staff in the preparation of 
reports on activities of the United Nations. The files are also increas- 
ingly in demand by church agencies and leaders. The various services 
of the U.N. Department of Public Information, such as press registra- 
tion, documentation, tickets of admission to meetings for visitors, gen- 
eral information, prove most helpful in connection with the C.C.1.A.’s 
work. 


C. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


By virtue of its consultative relationship with the Economic and 
Social Council (Category B since 1947), the C.C.LA. is entitled to be 
represented by consultants, and, in accordance with established rules, 
to submit written statements and to offer oral interventions. Contact 
is maintained as far as possible with various Commissions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


The Economic and Social Council in establishing consultative relations 
with non-governmental organizations distinguishes between “organiza- 
tions which have a basic interest in most of the activities of the Council 
and are closely linked with the economic or social life of the areas which 
they represent” (Category A), and “organizations which have a special 
competence in and are concerned specifically with only a few of the 
fields of activity covered by the Council” (Category B). By action of 
the C.C.LA. at its Woudschoten meeting (1948), its officers are author- 
ized to seek consultative status in Category A at their discretion. No 
change in the status of the Commission’s relation to the Economic and 
Social Council has thus far been deemed advisable. 


As an outgrowth of the consultative relationship with ECOSOC, the 
C.C.LA. keeps in touch with other major organs of the U.N. and, as 
occasion warrants, submits oral or written representations in behalf of 
its Constituency. 


AS, 


D. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The C.C.LA. was granted consultative relations with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in 
February 1949. It maintains contact with UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris and with UNESCO national commissions in a number of coun- 
tries. Observers have been present at the Annual Conferences held in 
Paris (1946), Mexico City (1947), Beirut (1948), Paris (1949), and 
Florence (1950). At the request of UNESCO authorities, the Director 
of C._C.LA. is participating in the preparation of an International Source- 
book on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In attempting to 
cover UNESCO’s wide field of interests the Commission has solicited 
the assistance of its parent bodies and of national representatives. A 
coordinated plan is now being evolved whereby various departments 
of the parent bodies may be more directly related to the appropriate 
departments and projects of UNESCO. 


The program for Educational Reconstruction in the war devastated 
countries includes cooperation between UNESCO and non-governmental 
organizations. In this connection the Department of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees of the World Council of Churches has appointed 
delegates to the Temporary International Council for Educational Re- 
construction (TICER). 


The field of Fundamental Education is of interest to the International 
Missionary Council, missionary bodies and church agencies working in 
underdeveloped areas of the world. UNESCO emphasises the need for 
cooperation with non-governmental organizations in this connection also. 


Adult Education. The Commission was represented at the Elsinore 
Conference on Adult Education in June 1949 and a report was circu- 
lated. The Commission has also sought to stimulate church agencies to 
contribute to the proposed Directory of Adult Education. 


In the Social Sciences, the Commission has cooperated with the 
UNESCO secretariat on questions relating to Tensions affecting inter- 
national understanding, and the study of Racial Problems. 


Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). At the Oxford meeting 
of the C.C.LA. Executive Committee in 1949, the view was expressed 
that the officers should seek consultative status with FAO. An applica- 
tion was submitted and the consultative status was granted in December 
1949. Arrangements are under way for contact with FAO Headquarters » 

‘and for C.C.I.A. representation at annual conferences. 


Informal relations also exist between the C.C.I.A. and offices of the 
International Labour Organization (ILO) and the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO), while documentation is regularly received and 
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studied from the World Health Organization (WHO), International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the International Monetary Fund. 


The work of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) has commanded continuing interest. 


E. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


The relatively formal contacts which the C.C.].A. maintains open the 
way for innumerable informal consultations with many delegates at in- 
ternational meetings. These have the dual advantage of manifesting 
a Christian interest in the problems which government delegates face 
and of contributing further information about the views held by Chris- 
tians throughout the world. The standing of the Commission’s member- 
ship and of its parent bodies has served to make possible access to 
officials of many governments, both on issues of general international 
import and on issues relating peculiarly to the life and work of the 
churches. 


EF, INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Other inter-governmental organizations whose actions have been fol- 
lowed are the Council of Europe, an observer being present at Stras- 
bourg in 1949, the Caribbean Commission, and the South Pacific Com- 
mission. Regional developments resulting from the Brussels Treaty and 
the Atlantic Pact have become increasingly important and require at- 
tention. 


G. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The C.C.LA. has been represented at five important meetings of non- 
governmental organizations convened by the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information. Furthermore, it has participated actively 
in the conferences of organizations holding consultative status with 
ECOSOC. In 1948 it was elected to membership in an Interim Com- 
mittee of eighteen Consultative Non-Governmental Organizations. Un- 
der the Chairmanship of the Director of the C-C.L.A., a study of “Con- 
sultation Between the United Nations and Non-Governmental Organ- 
izations” was prepared. This Study, as a Working Paper Transmitted 
by the Interim Committee of Consultative Organizations, was presented 
to the Economic and Social Council’s Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations, and considered by the Council at its Tenth Session. Other 
studies by the Interim Committee are also designed to facilitate the work 
of Non-Governmental Organizations in their relations with the United 
Nations and with each other. 


H. C.C.1.A. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The C.C.I.A. has been represented at the following conferences and 
meetings during 1949 and until June 1950: 
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1949 


February-March 
Lake Success 


March 21-23 
Evanston, Ill. 


March-31- 
April 2 
Cleveland, Ohio 


April 1-5 
Bossey, 
Switzerland 


April 4, 5, 7,8 
Lake Success 


April-May 
Lake Success 


May-June 
Lake Success 


June 
Elsinore, 
Denmark 


June 29-July 2 
Geneva 


July-August 
Geneva 


August- 
September 
Lake Success 


September 
Paris 


September 20- 
December 10 
Lake Success 


October 
Oslo, Stockholm 


November- 
December 


Washington, D.C. 


December 
Lake Success 
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U.N. Economic and Social Council, Eighth 
Session 


W.C.C. U.S.A. Conference of Member 
Churches 


Second National Conference, U.S. National 


Commission for UNESCO 


Discussion group on International Affairs, 
arranged by C.C.I.A. 


Conference of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, auspices of U.N. Dept. of Public 
Information 


U.N. General Assembly, Third Session, Part 
II 


U.N. Commission on Human Rights, Fifth 
Session 


UNESCO Conference on Adult Education 


Second General Conference of Consultative 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, Ninth 
Session 

U.N. Scientific Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Resources 


UNESCO Fourth General Conference 


U.N. General Assembly, Fourth Session 


Consultation with religious leaders of Nor- 
way and Sweden 


Food and Agriculture Organization, Fifth 


Annual Conference 


Social Commission of the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council, Fifth Session 


C.C.L.A. Director 


C.C.LA. Director 


C.C.I.A. Director 
R. L. Steiner, Jr. 


C.C.I1.A. President 

~ Chairman 
E. P. Eastman 
C.C.I.A. Director 
R. L. Steiner, Jr. 
A. A. Wyckoff 


C.C.1.A. Director 
R.LStetner.)t, 


C.C.I.A. Director 
R. L. Steiner, Jr. 


Dr. Johannes Magelund 


C.C.LA. Director 
R. Tobias 
D. Micheli 


C.C.1.A. Director 


Dr. Ira W. Moomaw 


E. P. Eastman 


C.C.1.A. Director 
Ellen Jarden Nolde 
R. L. Steiner;Jr. 


C.C.1.A. President, 
Chairman, and Director 


Dr. John H. Reisner 


Miss Marion V. Royce 


1950 


January 9-27 
Lake Success 


January 10-16 
Geneva 


January 19- 
April 4 


Geneva 


February 
Bangkok 


February 7- 
March 6 
Lake Success 


February 
Geneva 


March 27-May 20 
Lake Success 


April-May 
Lake Success 


April 11-17 
Bossey 


May 
Bangkok 


May 
Montevideo 


June 26-28 
Geneva 


January 1949- 
June 1950 
New York, 
Geneva, 

Lake Success 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minor- 
ities, Third Session 


Conference of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions Interested in Migration, Joint Spon- 
sorship of U.N. and I.L.O. 


U.N. Trusteeship Council, Sixth Session 


U.N. Department of Public Information, 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, Tenth 
Session 


World Council of Churches, Executive Com- 
mittee 


U.N. Commission on Human Rights, Sixth 
Session 


Social Commission of the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council, Sixth Session 


Conference on the Christian Approach to 
International Law, arranged by the 
C.C.1.A. and the W.C.C. Study Depart- 
ment and Ecumenical Institute 


U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, Sixth Session 


U.N. Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press, Fourth Session 


Fourth Conference of International Non- 
Governmental Organizations on United 
’ Nations Information 


Interim Committee of 18 Members of Con- 
sultative Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions 


R. L. Steiner, Jr. 


Alan Braley 
Raoul Bossy 


C.C.I.A. Director 
Elfan Rees 


Dr. Horace W. Ryburn 


R. L. Steiner, Jr. 


C.C.I.A. Chairman 
a Director 


C.C.1.A. Director 
Ellen Jarden Nolde 
E. P. Eastman 


Ellen Jarden Nolde 


C.C.I.A. President 


Dr. Horace W. Ryburn 


Sr. J. Emilio Gillardo 


Elfan Rees, Robert 
Tobias, Paul Abrecht, 
Dominique Micheli 


20 meetings, attended 
variously by 

C.C.I.A. Director, 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, R. L. Steiner, Jr., 
Elfan Rees, 

A. A. Wyckoff 
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V. MAJOR CONCERNS OF THE C.C.I.A. 


A. HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


From the outset of its work, the C.C.L.A. has attached particular im- 
portance to the mandate that it should maintain such contacts with inter- 
national bodies as will assist in “the encouragement of respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, special atten- 
tion being given to the problem of religious liberty.” The Commission 
has intervened in numerous situations where human rights have been 
violated. It has cooperated closely with the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights in drafting an International Bill of Human Rights. 


The parent bodies, by concurring action at Amsterdam and Oegsteest, 
established a standard of religious freedom in the adoption of a Declara- 
tion on Religious Liberty. Moreover, noting the need for international 
action by governments in the form of a Declaration, a Covenant, and 
Measures of Implementation, they resolved to: 


.. call upon their constituent members to press for the adoption 
of an International Bill of Human Rights, making provision for the 
recognition, and national and international enforcement of all the 
essential freedoms of man, whether personal, political, or social... .” 
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With the benefit of this authorization and of continuing guidance from 
its constituency in many parts of the world, the C.C.I.A. has pressed 
for acceptance by the nations of an international standard of human 
rights and for the progressive application of that standard in practice. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted and pro- 
claimed by the U.N. General Assembly at Paris on 10 December 1948. 
Various articles, such as those dealing with association and assembly, 
information and expression, the family, and education, bear on the 


exercise of religious freedom. Article 18 refers specifically to religious 
liberty and reads: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and reli- 
gion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship and observance. 


The U.N. Commission on Human Rights is continuing its work to 
complete the International Bill of Human Rights and is now drawing 
up a Covenant and. Measures of Implementation. A draft Covenant was 
prepared by that Commission at its Fifth Session May-June 1949. Fol- 
lowing this, comments on the text were circulated by the C.C.LA. in 
August of 1949 and the views of its constituency solicited. 
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The C.C.LA. was again represented by consultants at the Sixth Session 
of the U.N. Human Rights Commission March-May 1950. Article 16 
of the Covenant as adopted by that Commission now reads: 


1. Every one has the right to freedom of thought, conscience, and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others 
and in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief in 
teaching, practice, worship and observance. 


2. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs shall be subject only 
to such limitations as are pursuant to law and are reasonable and 
necessary to protect public safety, order, health, or morals or the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of others. 


It is to be hoped that this text will be sustained by the Economic and 
Social Council and the General Assembly of the United Nations. In 
appraising the article on religious freedom, the import of related articles 

in the Covenant must be taken into account. / 


B. GENOCIDE 


The Convention on Genocide, originally drafted by an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social Council in 1947, was adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on 9 December 1948. 
By May 1950, 43 countries had signed the Convention and 10 had 
deposited their instruments of ratification. The Convention will come 
into force when ratified by 20 countries. 


The General Assembly on 3 December 1949 adopted by vote of 38 
to 0, with 7 abstentions, a resolution inviting any non-member state 
which is or becomes “an active member of one or more of the Special- 
ized Agencies of the United Nations, or ...a party to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice” to sign and ratify the Convention. 


The officers of the C.C.I.A. on 18 January 1950 wrote to church 
leaders in each of the countries which are authorized to sign the Gen- 
ocide Convention. The letter set forth the World Council of Churches- 
International Missionary Council action of 1948 supporting a Con- 
vention on Genocide, and indicated possible steps by Christians to assist 
in securing ratification. 


C. OBSERVANCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 
IN BULGARIA, HUNGARY AND RUMANIA 


The Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary were charged Bator the 
United Nations General Assembly during Part II of its Third Session, 
April-May 1949, with “acts contrary to the purposes of the United 
Nations and to their obligations under the Peace Treaties to ensure to 
all persons within their respective jurisdictions the enjoyment of human 
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rights and fundamental freedoms.” The General Assembly expressed its 
deep concern at these accusations, and noted with satisfaction that steps 
had been taken regarding this matter by several States signatories to 
the Treaties of Peace. 


The General Assembly at its Fourth Session, September-December 
1949, resolved to consider also the question of the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in Rumania. The accused govern- 
ments, however, refused to recognize these charges or to follow the pro- 
cedure prescribed in the Peace Treaties for the settlement of disputes. 
Thereupon, the General Assembly on 22 October 1949 requested an 
advisory opinion from the International Court of Justice concerning the 
relevance and application of the machinery for settlement. The question 
is to be retained on the Agenda for the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly beginning September 1950. 


When this issue came before the United Nations, the C.C.I.A. in co- 
operation with denominational leaders expressed the concern of their 
constituency. In July 1949, the Central Committee of the World Coun- 
cil adopted a statement condemning totalitarian practices and restraints 
upon religious freedom. Further, it resolved to call upon the churches 
“". . to encourage and support international action to promote the 
observance of human rights, provided that the Churches are not ex- 
ploited for political or economic purposes.” 


The Director of the C.C.ILA. therefore informally supported interna- 
tional action in accordance with the terms of the Peace Treaties, and 
encouraged consultation by U.N. delegations with denominational rep- 
resentatives who were willing to provide documentary evidence. 


D. INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The C.C.I.A. seeks “to maintain such contacts as will assist in the pro- 
gressive development and codification of International Law.” The 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in July 1949 
authorized a study conference on “The Foundations of International 
Law.” [See Section VI, SrUDY AND REPORT (b).} The Conference was 
held at Bossey April 11-17, 1950. Preliminary papers were written 
by Christian jurists and theologians, and a report of the Conference 
will be made available. 


Consideration must now be given to the manner in which these find- 
ings and subsequent studies may make their impact on the develop- 
ment and codification of international law. If personnel can be pro- 
vided, the C.C.LA. may see fit to seek consultative status with the U.N. 
International Law Commission. This Commission, established by reso- 
lution of the General Assembly, held its first session 12 April to 9 June 
1949 and, among other actions, has transmitted to Member States for 
comment its Draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States. 
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E. THE REPATRIATION OF GREEK CHILDREN 


The U.N. General Assembly on 27 November 1948 adopted a reso- 
lution recommending the repatriation of Greek children and requesting 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies to assist their organizations in the 
countries concerned with a view to implementing the recommendation. 


On 18 November 1949 the General Assembly noted that the Greek 
children had not yet been repatriated, and urged those States harbouring 
these children to make arrangements for their early return. No action 
was taken by the countries concerned, namely: Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 


In July 1949 the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
adopted a resolution expressing its “concern over the inhuman abduction 
of many thousands of Greek children from their homes and fatherland.” 


In response to a telegram of December 1949 from the Greek Orthodox 
Archbishop of Athens requesting a World Council appeal to its con- 
stituency, the Executive Committee of the Council at its February 1950 
meeting took action to convey to Archbishop Spyridion its continuing 
deep concern and sympathy in the situation. The C.C.1.A. has en- 
deavored to study the facts impartially and at the same time to inform 
church leaders and through them to make representations to govern- 
ments. 


F. THE INDONESIAN SITUATION 


The settlement of the Netherlands-Indonesia dispute was concluded 
at a Round Table Conference at the Hague 23 August-2 November 
1949. Christian leaders, including two members of the C.C.LA. and a 
staff officer of the World Council of Churches, represented their gov- 
ernments as advisers or delegates. 


The Executive Committee of the W.C.C. in February 1949 asked the 
C.C.L.A. to invite its representatives in the Netherlands and in Indonesia 
to draft separate memoranda on the political issues involved, keeping 
in mind the Christian communities and responsibilities in both coun- 
tries. The memoranda were promptly prepared and were circulated 
among church and political leaders. 


The procedure here employed was experimental. Upon further devel- 
opment, it may prove to be of considerable significance when tensions 
arise between countries in which there are influential Christian com- 
munities. 


G. INTERVAL OF PRAYER OR MEDITATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


The C.C.L.A. actively supported the proposal for an interval of prayer 
in the United Nations. Formal action to endorse the plan was taken by 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in July 1949 
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and subsequently communicated to the U.N. Secretary-General. The 
amendment to the U.N. Rules of Procedure as adopted on 22 October 
1949 provides that: 


Immediately after the opening of the first plenary meeting and im- 
mediately preceding the closing of the final plenary meeting of each 
session of the General Assembly, the President shall invite the repre- 
sentatives to observe one minute of silence dedicated to prayer or 
meditation. 


H. PALESTINE 


(1) Internationalization of Jerusalem. The General Assembly of the 
United Nations decided on 9 December 1949 that Jerusalem should be 
placed under a permanent international regime with adequate pro- 
tection of the Holy Places. The Trusteeship Council, designated as 
Administering Authority, was asked to draw up a Statute and to proceed 
with its implementation. 


The C.CLA., at the request of the General Assembly of the U.N., 
had submitted to the Palestine Conciliation Commission in May 1949, 
a Memorandum on “The Protection of Religious Interests and Activities 
in Palestine.” In the absence of agreement on political arrangements for 
Jerusalem, the memorandum advanced three minimum conditions which 
should be met in any plan for internationalization: 


(a) Explicit safeguards for the observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, particularly full religious liberty, with 
provision for appeal to an appropriate organ or agency of the 
United Nations for correction or redress. 


(b) Recognition that protection of Holy Places, Religious Buildings 
and Sites in Palestine and free access thereto must be accepted as 
an international responsibility. Any plan devised for this purpose 
should reckon with the current life of the three faiths. 


(c) Return to rightful owners of all church-owned and mission- 
owned property in Palestine occupied by Arabs or Jews. 


During the Fourth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, this Mem- 
orandum was communicated to all fifty-nine delegations. The C.C.I.A. 
also distributed a Memorandum on “The Future of Jerusalem,” pre- 
pared by the Archbishop of Canterbury and supported by leaders of the 
Church of England, wherein an international enclave with a limited 
geographical area was suggested. 


Upon the invitation of the Trusteeship Council, the Director of the 
C.C.LA. made a statement before the Council at Geneva, 10 February 
1950 (U.N. Documents T/457, T/SR.222). Emphasis was laid upon 
the minimum conditions previously put forward and especially upon 
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the need to safeguard human rights and religious freedom, and to recog- 
nize the contemporaneous property rights of churches and missions. 
The Trusteeship Council on 4 April 1950 adopted a Statute for Jeru- 
salem in which the points proposed by the C.C.I.A. have been fully 
incorporated (Jerusalem Statute, U.N. Document T/592, Article 9 and 
Article 38, paragraph 7). 


Present indications point to the fact that the arrangements which 
have been fashioned by the Trusteeship Council in pursuance of the 
General Assembly’s action will not prove acceptable to the govern- 
ments involved. The Trusteeship Council and thereafter the General 
Assembly at its session in the autumn of 1950 will have to consider 
once more the manner in which the decision to internationalize the 
Jerusalem area will be given political expression. 


(2) Church Property and Religious Freedom in Israel. In January » 


1950 the Director of the C.C.1.A. conferred at Tel Aviv and Jerusalem 
with the Minister of Finance and other officials of the Israeli Govern- 
ment on questions of church property and religious freedom. While 
intervening particularly in behalf of the former German Mission prop- 
erties now entrusted to the Lutheran World Federation, the C.C.I.A. 
broadly represented the interests of its entire constituency. Its inter- 
vention moved mainly at the international political level and thus con- 
tinued the previously accepted procedure whereby direct negotiation 
for the settlement of property issues remains the responsibility of the 
separate church bodies. 


The Government of Israel gave assurance of its intention to recog- 
nize the property rights of the churches and missions, and agreed to 
proceed with measures whereby settlement would be facilitated. How- 
ever, in the case of the former German church and mission property, 
disposition must await action on a draft law before the Israeli Parlia- 
ment. The C.C.1.A. has formally protested the distinction which the 
draft law draws between property for worship and other properties, 
such as schools, orphanages, and hospitals. The former will be returned 
immediately while the latter may be restored at the discretion of the 
Minister of Finance. The manner in which this discretionary power is 
exercised will, in the judgment of many, test the commitment of Israel 
to safeguard religious freedom for all. 


The incorporation in the Jerusalem Statute of provisions to safeguard 
religious freedom and contemporaneous religious property, in response 
to C.C.LA. intervention, will permit the churches to press toward their 
objectives in Palestine on the basis of principles at least provisionally 
accepted by formal international action. 


(3) Refugees. In August 1949 the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion established an Economic Survey Mission, headed by Gordon R. 
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Clapp, to facilitate repatriation resettlement and rehabilitation of refu- 
gees. The General Assembly of the U.N. on the basis of the Mission’s 
first report established the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. On 1 May 1950 the agency re- 
placed the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees Organisation. 


The C.C.LA. indicated its concern for the solution of the Palestine 
Refugee problem in a letter of 4 November 1949 addressed to the fifty- 
nine delegations at the United Nations and urged adequate financial 
support to meet this need. The General Assembly voted to secure fifty- 
four million dollars for the Palestine Refugee program. As this work 
goes forward, responsibility for direct action with refugees will be 
assumed by the World Council of Churches’ Department of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees and the appropriate denominational agen- 
cies. The C.C.I.A. will continue to provide available information and to 
intervene where necessary at the international political level. 


I. REFUGEES AND STATELESS PERSONS 


The United Nations General Assembly on 3 December 1949 adopted 
two resolutions affecting refugees. The first established a High Com- 
missioner’s office in Geneva to begin 1 January 1951 and to continue 
until 31 December 1953. The terms of reference for this office will be 
drawn at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly. The second reso- 
lution requested governments to assist the International Refugee Or- 
ganization “in respect of the admission and care of refugees of the most 
destitute categories.” 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in July 
1949 defined the inclusive nature of the problem and recognized “the 
obligation of the churches to assist these uprooted people throughout 
the world, large numbers of whom are faithful fellow-Christians.” It 
further requested the C.C.I.A. “to continue its work on the refugee 
problem at the international political level.” 


After consultation with the W.C.C. Department of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees and denominational agencies, the C.C.I.A. on 
6 October 1949 addressed personal letters to the fifty-nine U.N. dele- 
gates assigned to the study of the refugee problem. Stress was laid on 
the need for an inclusive definition of refugees and for adequate 
financial support. Since final decision will be made at the Fifth Session 
of the General Assembly and perhaps at a Diplomatic Conference on 
Refugees early in 1951, the C-C.I.A. is conferring with interested parties 
to devise the most effective representation. 


J. THe AD Hoc COMMITTEE ON SLAVERY 


The C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies have been requested to provide 
information for the investigation of slavery now under way by the 
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U.N. Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery. This Committee of four experts, 
appointed by the Secretary-General of the U.N. in accordance with 
Resolution 238 (IX) of the Economic and Social Council, held its 
First Session at Lake Success 13 February-23 March 1950. Among the 
agencies listed in the Committee’s Report of its First Session, there are 
included, in addition to the C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies, many church 
agencies in different countries. A Second Session of the Committee 
is to be convened in November 1950, principally for evaluation of the 
information assembled. 


K. SOUTHERN AFRICA 


South West Africa, originally a German colony, is the one remaining 
Mandate that has not been placed under the U.N. Trusteeship System, 
despite recommendations to that effect by the U.N. General Assembly 
in 1946, 1947, and 1948. In July 1949, the Union of South Africa, ad- 
ministering the Mandate, informed the U.N. that it did not intend to 
submit any further reports on the Territory, and that it had “given effect 
to its intention to bring about a form of closer association” with it 
under the South West Africa Affairs Amendment Act No. 23 of 1949. 


The C.C.LA. Executive Committee in July 1949 authorized its repre- 
sentatives to support reference of the legal status of South West Africa 
to the International Court of Justice, if in their judgment subsequent 
developments seemed to make this desirable and feasible. The officers 
in October 1949 agreed to do so. The C-C.LA. position was communi- 
cated to U.N. delegations. 


Various other problems in South Africa have commanded the atten- 
tion of the Churches’ Commission. Documents have been circulated 
relating to the Indian Minority and race relations in the Union of South 
Africa. Conditions in the High Commission Territories of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland, and the question of their future status have 
been under consideration. Race relations are the subject of a continuing 
study: See Section VI, STUDY AND REPORT (c). 


L. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The C.C.LA. seeks “the furtherance of international economic coop- 
eration.” Limited resources have permitted little more than the effort to 
keep in touch with the work of the various U.N. Economic Commissions 
and the emerging program of technical assistance. The extent to which 
churches and missionary councils are concerned would justify fuller 
participation. 

M. NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES AND THE 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

The C.C.LA. is authorized to promote “the acceptance by all nations 

of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of dependent 
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peoples including their advance toward self-government and the de- 
velopment of their free political institutions.” In this respect it supports 
the broad principles of the United Nations Charter which underlie the 
activities of the Trusteeship Council. Recognizing that on some issues 
there are differences of opinion within its constituency as to the ap- 
plication of those principles, the C-.C.LA. attempts to reckon with such 
differences in its representation and reports. 


The U.N. General Assembly at its Fourth Session approved resolutions 
designed to continue for another three years the special committee 
charged with sifting information on Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
and recommended joint action by the Administering Members and the 
Specialized Agencies with regard to illiteracy, equal access to improved 
educational facilities, training of public health personnel, and other 
aspects of colonial development. 


The C.C.1.A. welcomes the insistence upon human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in these territories. [t circulates from time to time 
documentary reports on relevant meetings of the Trusteeship Council 
and other organs of the United Nations. The fact that the Trusteeship 
Council seeks the improvement of conditions among people who are 
the concern of the missionary enterprise seems to demand for this area 
of international action far more attention than it has hitherto been ac- 
corded. 


N. THE HYDROGEN BOMB; MEASURES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


The statement on the hydrogen bomb adopted February 1950 by the 
Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches was circulated 
March 1950 to the C.C.IL.A. constituency. In addition, at the request of 
the Executive Committee, the following principles were suggested to 
serve as guides for action and as criteria for exercising moral judgment 
upon governments: 


(1) That governments not only indicate readiness to enter into in- 

ternational consultations for the international control of arm- 

: aments but that they manifestly take the initiative in pressing 
for such consultations. 


(2) That governments announce a policy of willingness to make a 
fresh start in these consultations and give tangible evidence of 
their desire to proceed in a spirit of cooperation and goodwill. 


(3) That governments, in preparation for and in the process of con- 
sultation, repudiate the policy of seeking national advantage 
to the disadvantage of other nations and, if need be, take reason- 
able risks to secure international agreement. 
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(4) That governments, by the exercise of their sovereign power, 
show their intent to delegate such authority to international 
agencies as may be necessary for effective multilateral control 
of armaments. 


Equally important for consideration by the churches, we 
are convinced, are the measures by which international cooperation 
for constructive purposes may be promoted. We suggest particularly 
that attention be given to: 


(1) The part of national governments in the United Nations pro- 
gram for assistance to under-developed areas. 


(2) The extent to which government funds now assigned to military 
preparations can be diverted to measures for promoting comity 
through mutual assistance on a world scale. 


(3) The ways in which people and governments, particularly in 
lands between which serious tensions now exist, can develop 
harmonious relations through cultural, professional, social and 
religious cooperation. 


The recipients of this communication have in many cases brought the 
matter before their respective denominational councils. 


O. IDEOLOGICAL TENSION 


The Commission organized a small conference on this subject at the 
Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, April 1949. A statement was prepared 
and submitted to the C.C.L.A. Executive Committee at Oxford, July 
1949. After further discussion and revision a memorandum was pre- 
sented by the Chairman of the Commission to the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches at Chichester, July 1949. The mem- 
orandum entitled “The Ideological Conflict and the International Ten- 
sions Involved” was “received and commended to the Churches for their 
serious consideration.” There are indications that the document has been 
widely discussed and welcomed in many quarters. 


P. OTHER CONCERNS 


In addition to the foregoing items of concern, there are other matters 
which are of continuing significance and which receive study and com- 
ment. Among the more important are: Control of Atomic Energy; Con- 
ventional Armaments; the Peace Treaties; Reform of the Calendar; 
United Nations Day; Social Welfare Services; Migration; War Crim- 
inals; Draft Convention on the Suppression of Traffic in Persons and 
Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others; Draft Convention on the 
Death of Missing Persons; Draft Declaration on the Rights of the Child; 
Church Property Rights in Italy, Spain, Tanganyika; the Situation in 
China. 
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VI. STUDY AND REPORT 


Ps PURSUANCE of resolutions adopted by the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches in July 1949, three main studies 
have been undertaken by the C.C.LA:: 


(a) The study of Religious Liberty in Relation to Dominant Religious 
Communities reflects the concern of the World Council of Churches at 
evidence of discrimination and repression exercised by dominant reli- 
gious majorities against minorities. It is consequent upon the statement 
adopted by the Churches at Amsterdam, 1948: “We oppose any Church 
which seeks to use the power of the State to enforce religious uniform- 
ity. We resist all endeavours to spread a system of thought or of eco- 
‘nomics by unscrupulous intolerance, oppression or persecution.” 


(b) The study of Foundations of International Law has taken the form 
of an international conference of jurists and theologians at the Ecu- 
menical Institute, Bossey, Geneva, in April 1950. The findings of the 
Conference will be made available and will, in all probability, lead to 
further study and action. 


(c) The study of The Racial Question was prompted by declara- 
tions adopted at Amsterdam (see Report of Section IV: The Church 
and the International Disorder) and is under the direction of Mr. E. J. 
Bingle, Associate Research Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council. The study seeks to move within an ecumenical context and is 
a long-range investigation of race problems in various parts of the 
world. A progress report will be submitted in July 1950. 


(d) Other Studies. The C.C.1.A. was authorized to bring before the 
1950 meeting of the World Council’s Central Committee any informa- 
tion which member churches provided concerning (1) “the situation 
of pacifists in their own countries and churches.’ The C.C.1.A. is also 
in negotiation with representatives of “The Historic Peace Churches” 
concerning (2) “the issues raised for a Christian approach to inter- 
national relations, by atomic and other power developments,’ and (3) 
“Pacifism and the Christian Church, the theological principles of the 
Christian understanding of peace.’ These studies were initially listed 
by the Commission at its first meeting, and await the necessary financing 
and personnel. 


VII. DOCUMENTATION SERVICE 


HE FILES of the C._C.LA. at its New York and London offices are 
open to church leaders and agencies for reference and study. How- 
ever, executive officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either 
to reach a centre of documentation or spend the time required for re- 
search on technical subjects. The C.C.LA. has therefore despatched to 
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a selected number of persons an experimental documentation service. 
The following factual reports of the United Nations organs have had 
this limited distribution: 


General Assembly: 
May 1949: 


September 1949: 


September 1949: 


Action by the U.N. General Assembly, Third Session, 
Part II, on the Observance of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms in Bulgaria and Hungary 


International Law Commission, First Session, April- 


June 1949 


Notes on 14 of the General Assembly IV Session 
Agenda items 


(See also Section VIII, MAILINGS, December 1949: 
General Assembly, Fourth Session, September-De- 
cember 1949) 


Economic and Social Council: 


June 1949: 
June 1949: 
June 1949: 
July 1949: 
September 1949: 


February 1950: 
March 1950: 
Trusteeship Council: 
May 1949: 


November 1949: 
May 1950: 


Status of Women, Third Session, March-April 1949 
U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund 
Technical Assistance for Economic Development 
Social Commission, Fourth Session, May 1949 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities, Second Session, 


June 1949 


Social Commission, Fifth Session, Summary Statement 
by Miss Marion V. Royce 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities, Third Session, 
January 1950 


Summary of Fourth Session, January-March 1949 
Summary of Fifth Session, June-July 1949 
Summary of Sixth Session, January-April 1950 


VIH. MAILINGS AND PUBLICITY 


Tina C.C.I.A. has undertaken a series of mailings on various subjects 
considered to be of interest to its constituency. These differ from 
documentary reports in that they are interpretative of actions already 
taken, or they present issues on which Christian judgment is solicited. 
Responses indicate that the material thus made available is used in a 
variety of ways, for example: as library source material, in denomina- 
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tional and local newspapers, as bases for memoranda and pamphlets, 
as a guide to action by the churches or with governments. The mailings 
from January 1949 to June 1950 include: 


January 1949: 
February 1949: 


Match 1949: 


June 1949: 


July 1949: 


August 1949: 


December 1949: 


January 1950: 
February 1950: 
March 1950: 
April 1950: 


May 1950: 
June 1950: 


Report on Adoption of the U.N. Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 


Inquiry Form on the Draft Covenant on Human 
Rights 


Distribution of: 1) Articles by Maurice Webb: 
a) “The Indian in South Africa” 
b) ‘Race Relations” 


2) Atomic Energy Study 


3) UNESCO (Report Upon Matters 
of Concern to the C.C.I.A.) 


Distribution of pamphlet: Churches’ Judgment on 
“Apartheid” (Segregation) in South 
Africa 


Distribution of 1) “Christian Responsibility in 
pamphlets: World Affairs—a Symposium” 
C.C.1.A., April 1949 


2) Foreign Policy Association Head- 
line Series No. 76, July-August 
1949, ‘‘“Freedom’s Charter” 


Report on Fifth Session of U.N. Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, and Text of the Covenant 


Report on Items Considered by U.N. General Assem- 
bly, Fourth Session, September-December 1949 


Report on C.C.1.A. Relations with UNESCO 
Report on Convention on Genocide Status 


Distribution of pamphlet: “The Church in Relation 
to International Affairs,’ by the Rt. 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of Chichester 


World Council of Churches Statement on Hydrogen 
Bomb 


Distribution of Article by R. K. Orchard on the High 
Commission Territories in Southern Africa 


Report on the Internationalization of Jerusalem 


Report on Sixth Session of U.N. Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, and Revised Draft of the Covenant 


News coverage of the Commission’s activities is being advantageously 
handled by parent body agencies. With the growing concern of the 
public in international affairs, interpretative publicity of Christian re- 
sponsibility in this field assumes major significance. 
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CON CUUSTON 


In seeking to fufill the Aims for which it was constituted, the 
Churches’ Commission on International Affairs is carrying on a con- 
stantly expanding program of information, study, and action. This effort 
to coordinate, on a world-wide scale, the resources within its constitu- 
ency and to direct a Christian testimony to the world of nations, stands 
as a relatively new phase of Christian work. 


An analysis of the report here submitted will reveal the large num- 
ber of substantive issues with which the Commission must deal. At the 
same time there will be noted a carefully planned attempt to set the 
foundation of an organization which will permit world-wide Christian 
participation in international affairs by “evangelical” and “democratic” 
processes. Representation of Christian convictions on world issues and 
the building of an organization for ongoing action require the continu- 
ing support of an interested and informed constituency. 
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INTRODUCTION 


OW CAN the witness of the churches be made more clearly relevant 
H to the world of nations ? How can Christians atound the earth 
collaborate more effectively to help build an international order of 
justice, freedom and peace? ‘These ate questions which led the 
agencies of the world-wide Christian fellowship to establish the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs (C.C.I.A.) at Cam- 
bridge, England, in 1946. ‘These are questions which guide the 
expanding activities of the Commission to-day. The success of the 
Commission is measured less by the scope of its own activities than 
by the extent to which it is able to enlist Christian groups and indi-. 
viduals throughout the Ecumenical Movement in concentrated study 
and action in relation to international affairs. 

The C.C.LA. is a joint agency established by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council. It serves these 
two patent bodies in an advisory capacity and as an instrument for 
implementing decisions in the realm of world order. It represents 
them, and through them the estimated 150 million Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox chutch members in their constituency, before the 
United Nations and related inter-governmental organs. 

The C.C.I.A. is in turn served by these parent bodies through close 
collaboration. ‘They furnish the financial support required for the 
regular budget. Their principal executive officers ate members of 
the Commission and in almost daily consultation or communication 
with the officers of the Commission. Without the constant counsel 
and watm support extended by the patent bodies, the degree of success 
attending the efforts of the Commission would fot have been possible. 

The Commission consists of a group of 46 eminent churchmen in 
28 countries. It combines in its membership competence both in 
Christian theology and in the practical issues of international affairs. 
Sixteen members hold or have held positions of governmental tesponsi- 
bility, and this experience helps to ensure the relevance of Commission 
actions to the actual decisions of international life. 

Out of the efforts of the C.C.I.A. to follow and act upon current 
international problems in the light of Christian principles, there has 
emerged a clearer understanding of appropriate methods for inter- 
national Christian action in relation to the world of nations. Even 
whete obvious differences of opinion exist among Christians, it has 
been possible to present a witness of Christian concern, and to provide 
spiritual support for those working for world order through the United 
Nations. Through contact with approximately 350 Correspondents in 
ovet seventy countries, the Commission has been able to bring up-to- 
date information to the leaders of the churches, and to stimulate a 
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variety of activities concerning world order by Christian groups and 
individuals. ‘Through the sharing of responsibilities and the pooling 
_ of resources among the constituent organisations of the parent bodies, 

a much mote effective testimony is being presented on international 

developments than would be possible for the Commission to present 
alone. : ) 

From this work a voluntary co-operative process is emerging within 
the Ecumenical Movement to confront the world of nations with the 
demands of the Christian Gospel. Thus foundations are being laid 
for world-wide Christian participation in international affairs. 


I AIMS 


PRE GENERAL PURPOSE of the Commission of the Churches on Intet- 
national Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent bodies, 
the. World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council, as a “ source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to 
international problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, 
and as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues 


and in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.” 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission ate : 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially claimant 
upon ‘the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems in 
their respective countries and internationally. 


II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance 
_ to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of 
these principles upon immediate issues. 


Ill. To encourage in each country and area and in each church te- 
- presented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as 
to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the 
churches to public affairs, including the work of various churches 
and church councils in these fields and to make this material avail- 
able to the churches represented in the parent bodies. 


V. To study selected problems of international justice and world 
otder, including economic and social questions, and to make the re- 
sults of such study widely known among all the churches. 


VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or 
special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons 
especially expert in the problems under consideration. 


VII. To organise conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


VI, To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 
these bodies as will assist in : 


(2) the progressive development and codification of interna- 
tional law and the progressive development of suprana- 
tional institutions ; 

(4) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
tights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty ; 

(¢) the international regulation of armaments ; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation ; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including 
their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions ; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 

IX. To concert from time to time with other organisations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


Ii MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANISATION 


N ACCORDANCE with the Regulations of the Commission, the follow- 
ing Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. 
They include representatives of the parent bodies, and of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A., the World’s Alliance of the Y.M.C.A., and the World’s 


Student Christian Federation. 


Elected Officers: President 


*Prof, Baron F. M. van Asbeck 


(The Netherlands) 


Chairman *Dr. Kenneth G. Grubb (London) 


Director 
Executive 
Secretary 


*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) 
Dr. Richard M. Fagley 


(New York) 


Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin (New York) 


Commissioners : 


AUSTRALIA 
BRAZIL 
CANADA 
CHINA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


DENMARK 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
Goxp Coast (AFRICA) 
GREECE 
HuNGARY 
INDIA 
INDONESIA 
JAPAN 
KOREA 
LEBANON 

_ Mexico 
MippLe EAst 
NETHERLANDS 
Norway 
PAKISTAN 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 


UNION oF SouTH AFRICA 


~The Hon. N. J. O. Makin 
Prof. Josue C. d’Affonseca 
Prof. George W. Brown 
Dr Cod H9s14a 
Dr. Wu Yi-Fang 
*The Rev. Prof. Fr. Bednar 
Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
Dr. Flemming Hvidberg 
M. André Philip 
Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
*The Rev. Christian G. Baeta 
*Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
Bishop Albert Beteczky 
Dr. H. L. Mookerjee 
Dr. J. Leimena 
Mr. Soichi Saito 
Dr. L. George Paik 
Dr. Charles H. Malik 
*Sr. Alberto Barocio 
Mr. S. A. Morrison 
*Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
TMr. Erling Wikborg 
*Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 
Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 
Dr. Ivar Anderson 


- *Prof. Werner Kagi 


Mr. Maurice Webb 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 
+ Appointed since the 1950 meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee. 
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UnrrED KINGDOM *The Rt. Rev. G. K. A. Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
Dr. Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA .The Hon. John Foster Dulles 
| *Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W.' Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 


URUGUAY Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 
INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary COUNCIL *The Rev. Charles W. Ranson 
WorLp CoUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES *Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


WorLpD’s ALLIANCE OF 
YouNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 


_ ASSOCIATIONS Mr. Wesley F. Rennie 
WorLp’s STUDENT - 

CHRISTIAN FEDERATION M. Philippe Maury 
Wor.ip’s YOUNG WOMEN’S 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION Miss Marion V. Royce 


Staff Members : The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary in London 
Miss A. Amelia Wyckoff, Documentation Officer 
in New York . 


The offices of the Commission are at 20 Balcombe Street, London, 
N.W. 1 and 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. The officers 
of the Commission, in consultation with the officers of the parent 
bodies, have been empowered to set up an additional office in Geneva, 
within the limits of available financial resources. The C.C.I.A. was 
fortunate in securing the services from 1 March, 1951, of Dr. Richard 
M. Fagley who was appointed Executive Secretary by action of the 
Executive Committee. Dr. Fagley had previously been associated 
with the Department of International Justice and Goodwill of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

The Fifth Meeting of the Executive Committee of the C.C.LA., 
attended by 8 of the 14 members, 2 alternates and 13 consultants, was 
held at Emmanuel College, Toronto, Canada, 3-5 July, 1950. The 
actions of this meeting as related to the Commission’s major concerns 
ate reported under Section V. An enlarged meeting of the Commission’s 
Executive Committee is scheduled for 30 July—1 August, 1951, at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 
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III CO-OPERATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
AGENCIES 


HE WORLD COUNCIL of Churches is composed of 158 churches in 
44 countries. The International Missionary Council is com- 
posed of 31 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in 
contact with 22 other national “Christian bodies. The world-wide 
constituency of the C.C.I.A.’s parent bodies is a measure of the potential 
for world order and justice in this co-operative effort. To serve as a 
“source of stimulus and knowledge,” the C.C.LA. continues to 
develop closer relations with Christian groups within the ecumenical 
fellowship through its Commissioners, through National Commissions 
on International Affairs, through the constituent Churches and through 
special Correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE PARENT BODIES 


The C.C.I.A. serves the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council as an advisory body on international 
affairs. The 1950 meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, for 
example, was held immediately prior to that of the World Council’s 
Central Committee in Toronto and the I.M.C.’s Ad Interim Committee 
in Whitby, Canada. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. were thus 
brought before both parent agencies for consideration and action. 
Later the officers of the C.C.I.A. participated in a special consultation 
on the international crisis, at Bievres, France. This meeting, called 
by the Bishop of Chichester, Chairman of the World Council’s Central 
Committee, immediately preceded the meeting of that body’s Executive 
Committee on 30 January—1 February, 1951. The C.C.I.A. has been 
charged with preparatory work for the section dealing with the 
churches and international affairs at the next meeting of the World 
Council’s Assembly. In addition, close and constant liaison is main- 
tained between the officers of the C.C.].A. and officers of the parent 
bodies in relation to emerging problems of world order. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


A ptimary aim of the C.C.I.A. is to “ encourage in each country 
and area and in each church represented in the parent bodies the 
formation of organisms through which the consciences of Christians 
may be stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of 
nations.” Great importance, therefore, is placed upon the work of 
National and Regional Commissions, Committees or Departments of 
the Churches on International Affairs. During the past year officers 
and representatives of the C.C.I.A. made special visits to Paris, Bonn, 
Berlin, Rome and Brussels to meet with church leaders in the interests 
of this work. Similar visits to other countries are projected. 


IO 


Since the 1950 report four new National Commissions have been 
established, in France, Italy, Japan and Norway. In October, 1950 
the officers of the C.C.I.A. invited National Commissions to submit a 
brief statement concerning their organisation and work. Reports 
received from several of the Commissions indicate encouraging de- 
velopments in the international aspect of Christian witness. As 
illustrations of the scope and significance of the activities carried on by 
these national and regional agencies of the churches, examples may be 
cited from the reports which have been received. 


Australia: The Australian Commission of the Churches on Intetr- 
national Affairs of the Australian Council for the World Council of 
Churches has studied statements on the Churches and American Policy 
in the Far East, recetved from the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Comments on these statements have been sent 
to the appropriate department of the Federal Council. Communica- 
tions from the New York and London offices of the C.C.I.A. are 
regularly given consideration. 

Canada: ‘The Canadian Council of Churches has appointed a 
Standing Committee on International Affairs. The members of this 
Committee have been chosen with the approval of their respective 
churches. The Committee includes members who have special interest 
and responsibility in Christian missions. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee is the Commissioner of the C.C.I.A. for Canada and the Secretary 
of the Canadian Council of Churches. —The Committee meets at regular 
intervals. It studies questions of international affairs, presents reports 
to the Canadian Council of Churches, and has occasionally made repre- 
sentations to the Government of Canada. 


France: The Commission on International Affairs of the Protestant 
Federation of France has focused its attention on relations between 
the churches of France and the Evangelical Church of Germany. 
Several conferences have been held with German church leaders and 
additional meetings are proposed for the coming months. 


Germany: ‘The Kirchliches Aussenamt provisionally exercises the 
functions of a German Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs pending formal establishment of such an agency. The Evan- 
gelical ‘Church reports that international questions have frequently 
been the subject of discussion and negotiation. Particular reference 
should be made to the ‘“‘ Appeal for Peace,” issued by the Council of 
the Evangelical Church on 6 December, 1950 to 180 churches through- 
out the world; and to representations made to fourteen governments 
both east and west of the ‘‘ Iron Curtain ” concerning the concept of 
wat ctimes. In addition the views of Dr. Heinemann and Dr. Niemdller 
on the rearming of Germany have attracted widespread notice. 
Questions relating to both “ Human Rights” and “‘ European Union ” 
have been widely studied, 
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Italy: ‘The most recently formed National Commission was estab- 
lished in Italy on 9 April, 1951, by the Federal Council of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in Italy. As a result of this decision leading Italian 
_ Protestants who have been concerned with the inauguration of the 
new Commission will assume office under the presidency of Prof. Mario 
Rollier, previously the Italian Correspondent of the C.C.I.A. 


Japan: The Commission on International Affairs of the National 
Christian Council of Japan was organised on 25 January, 1951. As its 
first undertaking the Commission drafted a Summary Statement on the 
problem of a Japanese peace treaty. This Statement was presented to 
the Hon. John Foster Dulles, Ambassador at Large of the United 
States. The Commission also sent a Message to the Christian Churches 
in Australia to strengthen the bond of fellowship between the churches 
of the two countries through mutual understanding and co-operation. — 


Middle East: The C.C.I.A. carries on its list correspondents in the 
different countries of this area, who together serve the purpose of a 
Regional Commission. In Egypt the C.C.I.A. is in regular corres- 
pondence with a Committee of Liaison between the Non-Muslim 
Communities whose Secretary, Mr. S. A. Morrison, is himself a Com- 
missioner. 


Sweden: ‘The Swedish Ecumenical Committee on International 
Affairs has devoted considerable attention to the situation created by 
the so-called “ Stockholm Appeal” issued by a Congress of the 
Partisans of Peace. In view of the fact that many people signed this 
appeal without knowing its real origin, the Committee sent out an 
appeal of its own, with the support of the churches. ‘The Committee 
is planning to publish a booklet on the problem of national sovereignty. 


Union of South Africa: ‘The International Affairs Group, appointed 
by the Christian Council of South Africa, studies memoranda received 
from the C.C.I.A. and advises the Council on matters where some 
representation of views is called for. The appointment of a National 
Commission with regular times of meeting is regarded as a possibility 
despite the difficulties in a land of great distances. 


United Kingdom: ‘The International Department of the British 
Council of Churches has endeavoured to voice the concern of the 
churches on questions of international justice and peace, through a 
special pamphlet entitled, “Is It Peace? A Christian Answer,” and 
meetings in the provinces and in London. Among other subjects of | 
concern were the hydrogen bomb, human rights and religious freedom, 
the contribution of the churches to European unity, the problem of 
race relations and social and economic assistance to the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. Special committees have been maintained to study 
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racial problems within the commonwealth, and to arrange the intetr- 
change of preachers between France, Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Canada. 


United States : The Department of International Justice and Goodwill 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. pro- 
motes, through study conferences and the preparation of study 
materials, a variety of educational projects designed to clarify the 
responsibility of Christians in the establishment of a just and durable 
peace. The Department also conveys to leaders of the Government the 
views of the churches on issues related to the United Nations and on 
various problems of foreign policy. The most recent major under- 
taking of the Department was the convening of a special consultation 
of church leaders at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 24-26 April, 1951, 
to consider the Churches’ Strategy in Relation to the Peoples of Under- 
developed Areas. The findings of the Conference are being published 
under the title ““ The American Churches and Overseas Development 
Programs.” 

The Commissions on International Affairs now co-operating with the 
C.C.I.A. number twenty-one, as follows : 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR 
DEPARTMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Officers 
Country or Area Organisation Name and Address 
Australia Austtalian Commission of the The Rev. E. V. Newman 
Chutches on International Affairs, (Secretary) 
Australian Council for the World | The Methodist Parsonage 
Council of Churches 269 Crawford Street 
Queanbeyan, New South 
Wales, Australia 
Australian Commission of the The Rev. R. A. Hickin 
Churches on International Affairs, 242 Pitt Street 
National Missionary Council of Sydney, New South Wales 
Australia Australia 
Canada Commission on International Prof. George W. Brown 
Affairs, Canadian Council of (Chairman) 
Churches The Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretary) 
3, Willcocks Street, Toronto 5 
Ontario, Canada 
China Committee on International Re- The Secretary 
lations, National Christian Coun- Missions Building 
cil of China 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road 
Shanghai, China 
Denmark Committee on International The Rev. Johs. Langhoft 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical Coun- (Secretary) 
cil Vendersgade 8 
Copenhagen K., Denmark 
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Country or Area 
France 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 
Italy 


Japan 


Korea 


Middle East 
Netherlands 


New Zealand 


oe 


Organisation 


Fédération Protestante de France, 
Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales 


Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Inter-Chutch Aid and 
Foreign Relations Committee 


Sub-Committee on International 
Affairs, Hungarian Ecumenical 
Committee, Department of Re- 
construction 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches in Italy 


The Commission on  Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian Coun- 
cil of Korea 


Regional Commission of the 
Commission of the Churches on 


International Affairs in the 
Middle East 
Commission on International 


Affaits, Ecumenical Council of 
Chutches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on International 
Affairs 


Officers 
‘Name and Address | 


Dr. Matc Boegner 
(Président) 

M. le Pasteur Charles 
Westphal (Vice-Président) 

M. le Pasteur Paul Conord 
(Secrétaire-Général) 

rue de Clichy 47 

Paris 9, France 

Dr. Martin Niemdller 

Brentanostrasse 3 

Wiesbaden, Germany 

Dr. G. Stratenwerth 

Kirchliches Aussenamt 

Schaumainkai 23 a 

Frankfurt a/M, Germany 

H. B. The Archbishop. of 
Athens and all Greece 
(President) 

Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
(General Secretary) 

Voulis Street, No. 27 

Athens, Greece 


The Secretary 

Kalvin ter 8 

Budapest IX 

Hungary 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 

Via Carlo Poerio 37 

Milan, Italy 


Mt. Kensuke Horinouchi 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Akira Ebisawa 
(Corresponding Secretary) 

Christian Central Building 

2, 4-Chome, Ginza 

Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Dr. L. George Paik 

Minister of Education 

Republic of Korea, Pusan 

Mr. S. A. Morrison 
(Secretary) 

Pyramid House, Flat XI 

Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt 

Mr. A. H. Heering 
(Secretary) 

van Diepenburchstraat 30 

S-Gravenhage, Netherlands 

Mr.,A. G. Tait 
(Secretary) 

48 Wai-iti Road 

Timaru, New Zealand 


Officers 


Country or Area Organisation Name and Address 
Norway Norwegian Commission of the Dr. Henrik Hauge 
Churches on International Affairs (Secretary) 
St. Halvards Plas 3 
Oslo, Norway 
Pakistan All Pakistan Christian League Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 
} 4 Wartis Road - 
Lahore, West Pakistan 
Sweden The Swedish Ecumenical Com- Prof. Knut B. Westman 


mittee on International Affairs (Chairman) 

Ovre Slottsgatam 10 

Uppsala, Sweden 

Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Karduansmakargatan 11, 

Stockholm, Sweden 

Mr. Carl Gustaf Boéthius 
(Secretary) 

Skalderviken, Sweden 


Union of South International Affairs Group, The Rev. A. W. Blaxall 


Africa Christian Council of South Africa (Secretary) 
Box 672, Johannesburg 
South Africa 
United International Department, British The Rev. David Say 
Kingdom Council of Churches The Rev. R. D. Rees 


(Co-Secretaries) 
39 Doughty Street, 
London, W.C. 1, England 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk 
(Executive Director) 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10 
New York, U.S.A. 


United States Department of International Jus- 


tice and Goodwill, National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. 


C. Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 


The World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the World’s Y.W.C.A., which carry on active pro-. 
grammes in international affairs, are represented on the C.C.I.A. by 
Commissioners. Consultations are held with their representatives in 
connection with meetings of the United Nations. 

~The C.C.I.A. is informally related to the Ecumenical Commission 
on European Co-operation, an independent commission of Christian 
laymen from twelve European countries, under the chairmanship of 
M. André Philip. The purpose of the group, which includes four 
C.C.I.A. Commissioners, 1s to help the churches to consider the specific 
responsibility of Christians with regard to problems of European unity. 
The C.C.IL.A., in co-operation with the World Council’s Study Depart- 
ment, has helped to distribute to the churches a report and question- 
naire entitled “ European Issues,” prepared by the Ecumenical Com- 
mission. 
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D. CorRrESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches ate maintained through a 
system of Correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for te- 
ceiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is patti- 
cularly advantageous in countries where there are no National or 
regional Commissions on International Affairs. 

xk x * x 


The C.C.1.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the National Commissions, leaders of the con- 
stituent Churches and Church Councils, and special Correspondents, a 
total of some 350 carefully selected persons in over 7o countries, 
provides the means for closer co-operation between the C.C.LA. and 
the constituency of the ecumenical fellowship. Information from the 
C.C.I.A. is communicated by them to the local churches through the 
religious press, conferences and memoranda. ‘These leaders and their 
colleagues in turn send their views on international issues to the 
C.C.I.A. for information and consideration. The experience already 
gained in the operation of this system of contacts indicates its value 
for the future, in helping to knit together the churches in more effective 
witness to the world of nations, and in bringing study and action on 
international affairs to the local congregations. 
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IV CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


PRIMARY FUNCTION of the C.C.I.A. is to “ represent the parent 

bodies in relations with international bodies such as the United 
Nations and related agencies.” ‘This is a new and distinctive feature 
in the current work of the churches for world peace and justice. 
Relations with the inter-governmental organisations constitute a means 
for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship with 
prompt and accurate information on international issues of concern 
to the churches, and a means for effective Christian witness when 
international decisions are made. During the past year contacts with 
the inter-governmental bodies have been extended. 
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A. Unrrep Nations DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.LA. to be represented by an observer at all open meet- 
ings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for informal contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press fegistration, documentation, 
tickets of admission to meetings for visitors, and general information, 
prove most helpful to the work of the C.C.I. ‘A. 
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B. UnrrEp Nations DocuMENTATION s 

Particularly important is the receipt and study of all unrestricted 
documentation. A Documentation Officer regularly scans all docu- 
“ments as they are received in the New York office, and a subject index 
of topics of major significance is maintained. The documents, now 
numbering several thousand, are thus readily available for use by the 
staff in the preparation of reports on activities of the United Nations. 
The files are increasingly in demand by church agencies and leaders 
for reference purposes. 


C. Economic AND SocrAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.I.A. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide 
constituency in its consultative relationship with the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship (Category 
B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 of the United 
Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the C.C.I.A. to be 
represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by consultants, and, in 
accordance with established rules, to submit written statements and to 
offer oral interventions. In addition to such representations the 
C.C.I.A. endeavours to maintain contact as far as possible with various 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Particularly close 
telations have been established with the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable the C.C.LA. to keep 
in touch with other major organs of the U.N. and to submit oral or 
written representations on behalf of its constitency and to serve as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


D. THE SPECIALISED AGENCIES 


The contacts of the C.C.I.A. with the Specialised Agencies of the 
United Nations have also grown during the period under review. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O.) 


The C.C.I.A. has had formal consultative relations with UNESCO 
since February, 1949. The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary of the 
London Office of the C.C.I.A., serves as observer. With the assistance 
of the parent bodies and national representatives, contacts are main- 
tained with UNESCO headquarters in Paris and with national com- 
missions of UNESCO in a number of countries. 

The basic programme of UNESCO, adopted by the Fifth Session 
of the General Conference, held at Florence in 1950, covers the 
divisions of Education, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Cultural 
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activities, the exchange of persons, mass communications and relief 
services. In order to maintain contacts with the UNESCO Secretariat 
in those areas of concern to the C.C.I.A. constituency, an informal 
group for consultation has been set up. The C.C.I.A. has also been 
responsible for convening a group of observers from other Christian 
Non-Governmental Organisations having consultative relations with 
UNESCO. 


Education: UNESCO seeks to assist the improvement of education 
through exchange of information. In support of this programme the 
C.C.I.A. has facilitated the regular distribution of UNESCO material 
to the religious press. 

UNESCO encourages the extension of both fundamental and adult 
education. Consultations have taken place with a view to closer 
association between those responsible for UNESCO projects and 
Christian programmes of fundamental and adult education in a number 
of areas. 

UNESCO assists in developing education for international under- 
standing. The C.C.J.A. has co-operated in this connection by en- 
coutaging the teaching of the principles of Human Rights and their 
application. ; 

The Youth Department of the World Council of Churches has been 
represented at the Annual Conference of Organisers of Work Camps 
and has brought a Christian witness to bear on their deliberations. 

Enquiries have also been initiated with regard to a Christian witness 
in the improvement of text-books and teaching materials with a view 
to international understanding and the improvement of group relations. 


Social Sciences: ‘The “‘ International Social Science Bulletin ”’ has 
been distributed to.a number of Christian leaders and questions con- 
cerning social tensions and international co-operation have been raised 
with members of the UNESCO Sectetariat. 


Exchange of Persons: ‘The C.C.I.A. has sought to co-operate with 
UNESCO in providing information for inclusion in ‘“‘ Study Abroad 
—An International Handbook,” and with regard to similar UNESCO 
inquiries. Such handbooks can be of value to Christian educators 
and have been brought to the notice of C.C.I.A. contacts in various 
countries. 


Mass Communications: ‘The experience of UNESCO with regard to 
the improvement of means and techniques of communication has been 
recognised as of value to church and missionary agencies, and contacts 
have been established in relation to the media of press and film. 


Relief Services: At the request of the Director-General of UNESCO 
the C.C.I.A. has provided information about the steps taken by the 
parent bodies to meet the needs of the civilian population in Korea. 
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Technical Assistance: ‘The part of UNESCO in United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programmes is receiving careful consideration 
by missionary agencies. 


The Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind: ‘This project, which 
is being undertaken by an international committee of experts, is sup- 
ported by a corresponding committee, certain members of which are 
associated with the C.C.L.A. 


Food and Agriculture Organisation (F.A.O.) 


Consultative status for the C.C.I.A. was: formally established at a 
special session of the F.A.O. in November, 1950. By action of the 
C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, Mr. John H. Reisner, Secretary of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. (U.S.A.), has been designated as observer. 
The initial members of an Advisory Committee on the F.A.O. have 
also been appointed to consult with the observer on issues needing 
consideration. ‘The members include Mr. E. D. Alvord and the Rev. 
Kenneth H. Prior (Africa) ; Lieut.-Colonel F. L. Brayne and Major- 
General Roger Lambert (United Kingdom); Prof. Henry Azariah 
(India) ; the Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Dr. B. Y. Landis, Miss Alice 
Maloney and Dr. M. R. Zigler (U.S.A.). A statement of guiding prin- 
ciples on the Christian concerns in relation to agriculture is in prepara- 
tion for consideration by the C.C.I.A. Consultation with the F.A.O. 
Secretariat both in Washington and in Rome has been maintained, and 
atrangements have been made for the observer to attend the General 
Council and Annual Conference of F.A.O. in Rome during 1951. 

Informal relations have been maintained with the International 
Labour Organisation by the C.C.I.A. President and staff. At the 
functional level close relations are maintained with the International 
Refugee Organisation and the office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees by the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees of the World Council of Churches. Similar contacts are 
maintained by the Executive Secretary with the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. The need for continuing 
support of the activities of the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund has been stressed. Documentation from 
other specialised agencies has been received and studied. 


E. OtTuHer INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


- Among the other inter-governmental organisations whose actions 
have been followed are the Council of Europe, with the Rev. Paul 
Abrecht serving as C.C.I.A. observer at the 1950 Session of the 
Council; the Caribbean Commission; and the South Pacific Com- 
mission. Increasing attention has been devoted to regional develop- 
ments within the framework of the United Nations. 
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F.. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


The more formal contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter- 
governmental bodies open the way for significant informal consulta- 
tions with many delegates at international meetings. These have the 
dual advantage of manifesting a Christian interest in the problems 
facing government delegates and of contributing further information 
about the views held by Christians throughout the world. The stand- » 
ing of the Commission’s membership and of its parent bodies has made 
access to officials of many governments possible, both on issues of 
general international import and on issues relating peculiarly to the 
life and work of the churches. An example of such interchange is the 
Group Consultation of U.N. Secretariat and C.C.1.A. officers held 
5 June, 1951 at the United Nations New York Headquarters. This is 
the second inclusive N.G.O. group consultation arranged by the 
ECOSOC Secretariat under the rules established by the Council at its 
Tenth Session. 


G. Non-GOvERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


The C.C.I.A. has collaborated with other non-governmental organ- 
isations (N.G.O’s.) having consultative status in relation to the United 
Nations and was represented at the Third General Conference of Con- 
sultative N.G.O’s. held in Geneva, 29 June-1 July, 1950. At that 
meeting it was decided to elect a Bureau to serve the Conference 
between its sessions, with a view to improving consultative relations. 
Mr. Elfan Rees, representing the C.C.I.A., was elected Chairman of 
this Conference Bureau. The Bureau replaces the Interim Committee 
of the Conference on which the C.C.I.A. had earlier served as one of 
its eighteen members. 


H. C.C.1.A. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The CC.LA. has been represented at the following conferences and 
meetings during the period from July 1950, to June 1951: 


1950 . 

July 5-7 World Council of Churches Executive Com- — C.C.I.A. Chairman 

Toronto, Canada mittee C.C.I.A. Director 
E. Philip Eastman 


July 9-15 
Toronto, Canada 


July 16-19 
Whitby, Canada 


July 19-25 
Whitby, Canada 
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World Council of Churches 


mittee 


Missionary Council 


Central 


Com- 


Joint Committee of the International Mis- 
_ sionary Council-World Council of Churches 


Ad Interim Committee of the International 


C.C.1I.A. Chaitman 
C.C.I.A. Director 
E. Philip Eastman 


C.C.I.A. Director 


C.C.LA. Director 


1950 
July 3—August 16 
Geneva 


September 14 
Paris 


September 19- 
December 15 
New York, 
Lake Success 


August 7—28 
Strasbourg 


October 9-13 


October 15—22 
Paris, Bonn, Berlin 


Novembet 3-11 
Washington, D.C. 


Néveniber 28— 
December 1 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1951 
January 13-14 
Paris 


January 26-29 
Biévres, France 


Januaty 30— 
February 1 
Biévres, France 


‘bruaty 9 
ashington, D. C. 


February 20- 
Match 21 
Santiago, Chile 


March 16-21 
Geneva 


March 17-20 
Rome 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, Eleventh 
Session 


Ecumenical Commission on Buropean Co- 
operation 


U.N. General Assembly, Fifth Session 


Council of Europe 


General Council, 


International 
Organisation 


Refugee 


Consultations with Christian leaders 


Special Session of the Conference, Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations 


Constituting Convention of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 


Ecumenical Commission on European Co- 
operation 


Consultation on the international crisis pre- 
ceding the Executive Committee meeting 
of the World Council of Churches 


World Council of Churches Executive Com- 
mittee 


Technical Co-operation Administration Con- 
ference 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, Twelfth 
Session 


~ Second Conference of Non-Governmental 


Organisations interested in Migration 


Consultation with Christian leaders 


Elfan Rees 
C.C.1.A. Chairman 


C.C.LA. Director 
Ellen-Jarden Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Paul Abrecht 
Andrew Mouraviefft 


C.I.A. President 
.C.L.A. Chairman 
C.I.A. Director 

i. 


alate 


hn H. Reisner 
.C.I.A. Observer) 


Y agite* 
Oo! 


C.C.1.A. Director 


C.C.I.A. Chairman 


C.C.I.A. President 
C.C.LA. Chairman 
C.C.LA. Director 
CLs Chatter 
C.C.1.A. Director 


Richard M. Fagley 


Pedro Zotelle 


Elfan Rees 
E, Philip Eastman 
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1951 
“Match 19- 
April 14 
Geneva 


April 4-18 
Geneva 


April 11 
Cleveland, Ohio 


April 16—May 19 


April 24-26 
_ Buck Hill Falls, 
Pennsylvania 


Aptil 30—May 18 
Lake Success 


May 1-8 
Beirut, Lebanon 
May 9-10 


Brussels 


May 14—June 1 
New York 


May 28—June 15 
Mexico City 


June 5 
New York . 


June 11-25 
Rome 


June 16-17 


Paris 


June 
Paris 
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U.N. Social Commission, Seventh Session 


International Refugee Organisation, General 
Council 


World Council of Churches : Conference of 


U.S.A. Member Churches 


U.N. Commission on Human Rights, Seventh 
Session 


Consultation on the churches’ strategy in re- 
lation to peoples of under-developed areas 
(National Council of Churches, Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill— 
Division of Foreign Missions) 


Commission on the Status of Women, Fifth 
Session 


World Council of Churches—International 
Missionary Council Conference on the 
Middle East Refugee Problem 


Consultation with Christian leaders 


U.N. Economic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission, Sixth Session 


Economic Commission for Latin America, 
Fourth Session 


Group Consultation of U.N. officials and 
C.C.LA. officers, arranged by the Economic 
and Social Council Secretariat 


Food and Agriculture Organisation Council, 
Twelfth Session 


Second Conference of representatives of in- 
ternational Non-Governmental Organisa- 
tions having consultative arrangements 
with UNESCO 


U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation General Conference, Sixth 
Session 


Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 


-C.C.I.A. Director 


Richard M. Fagley 


Ellen-Jarden Nolde 


C.C.I.A. Director 
Elfan Rees 


E. Philip Eastman 


Richard M. Fagley 


Prof. G. Baez-Camargo . 


C.C.I.A. Chaitman 
C.C.1.A. Director 
Richard M. Fagley 


John H. Reisner 


(C.C.L.A. observer) 


E. Philip Eastman 


E, Philip Eastman 


V MAJOR CONCERNS OF THE C.C.I.A. 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


HE OUTBREAK Of hostilities in Korea and the intensification of the 
threat of global war have provided the main background to the 
work of the C.C.I.A. during the past year. The purpose of the Com- 
mission and its parent bodies in this field has been to bring Christian 
influence to bear on international efforts to uphold order and justice 
and to preserve the fragile fabric of peace. 


1. Korea 


The invasion of South Korea by forces from North Korea on 
25 June 1950 occurred nine days before the meeting of the C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee in Toronto. The breach of the peace, which 
thus threatened the unstable structure of post-war security, was a 
majot preoccupation at this meeting and at subsequent meetings of 
agencies of the parent bodies. 

The Executive Committee prepared a draft letter to Christians in 
Korea which was later approved and sent by the World Council’s 
Central Committee and the International Missionary Council’s Ad 
Interim Committee. The letter assured Christians in Korea of the acute 
concern and prayers of their fellow-Christians over the perils and 
sufferings of war and their sense of unbroken fellowship in Jesus 
Christ. ““ We reaffirm,” said the letter, “our faith in the liberty 
wherewith Christ sets men free. No violence or threat by any worldly 
power can rob us of that freedom.” 

The Executive Committee noted with approval the earlier com- 
munication from the Director of the C.C.I.A. to the United Nations 
Secretary-General which expressed appreciation for the promptness 
with which the Security Council had been convened and the forth- 
rightness of its initial action. The Committee also prepared a draft 
statement on the situation in Korea for consideration by the Central 
Committee of the World Council. This statement, as revised and ap- 
proved by the Central Committee, found on the basis of the “ most 
objective witness available,” the U.N. Commission in Korea, that 
“an act of aggression had been committed.” ‘ We therefore com- 
mend,” the statement went on, “ the United Nations, an instrument 
of world order, for its prompt decision to meet this aggression and 
for authorising a police measure which every member nation should 
support. At the same time, governments must press individually and 
through the United Nations for a just settlement by negotiation and 
conciliation.” The statement urged the use of every opportunity to 
establish a free, united and independent Korea within the community 
of nations ; warned against the “ irresponsible fatalism ” of regarding 
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world-wide conflict as inevitable; called for positive measures to 
overcome poverty, unjust discrimination, and administrative chaos ; - 
stressed the importance of cultivating mutual confidence and common 
moral principles as a foundation for international agreement on effec- 
tive control of weapons of mass destruction ; and urged a strengthen- 
ing of Christian faith to resist temptations to ease and social indiffer- 
ence and tendencies towards hysteria. 

The actions taken by the World Council’s Central Committee and 
the International Missionary Council’s Ad Interim Committee were 
communicated to the constituent churches and councils and to the - 
appropriate officers of the United Nations. The full text of these 
actions on Korea and other resolutions approved at the Toronto and 
Whitby meetings were subsequently issued in pamphlet form by the 
C.C.I.A. under the title, ““ Churches and World Affairs.” A supple- 
mentary memorandum, based principally on official U.N. documents 
covering developments in Korea up to February 1951, was prepared 
in the C.C.1.A. New York office for the use of a number of church 
leaders. 

Since the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee and the World Council’s 
Central Committee at Toronto dealt with the concrete menace to peace 
posed by the immediate fact of aggression, rather than with the broad 
range of factors causing international tension and conflict, a measure 
of misunderstanding and critical comment was evoked in certain 
sections of the C.C.I.A. constituency. It should be stressed, however, 
that the C.C.L.A. and the other ecumenical agencies have responsi- 
bility to manifest both a comprehensive witness to the principles 
which should guide the world of nations and an effective witness to the 
truth in specific international issues. | 


2. International Peace Observers 


The importance attached in the discussions at ‘Toronto to the rdle 
of the United Nations Commission in Korea in identifying the fact of 
ageression was analysed by the Director of the C.C.I.A., resulting in 
a proposal of potential significance for international peace and security. 
The officers concluded that the advantages gained from the presence 
of a U.N. Commission in Korea could be “ considerably increased by 
a wide-spread system of United Nations Observer Commissions.” In 
a communication of 3 August 1950 officers of the C.C.I.A. proposed 
for the consideration of church leaders in Member States of the United 
Nations a plan whereby the United Nations General Assembly should 
set up a system of International Observer Commissions “‘ (1) to provide 
teams of Observers for all areas which constitute a special and urgent 
international responsibility, as in the case of countries where peace 
treaties have not yet been concluded, and (2) to make such teams avail- 
able upon the request of any government which fears aggression of 
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any kind.” The importance of widely representative and objectively 
conceived and operated Observer Commissions was stressed in the 
communication. By a comprehensive system, the letter stated, the 
United Nations would : Ke 

(1) call upon all Member Governments to co-operate in this measute at 

a time when international peace and security are dangerously threatened 


(2) make the extent of co-operation by Member Governments a test of 
their non-aggressive disposition and of their readiness to ie their 
conduct under international scrutiny 


(3) serve as a deterrent to aggression, on the assumption that govern- 
ments will not want to risk the stigma of being named the aggressor by 
an impartial agent 


(4) facilitate objective identification of the aggressor in the event that 
ageression is perpetrated. 


The response of leading churchmen to this initiative was reflected 
in representations made to several governments in the United Nations. 
The main elements of the proposal were subsequently incorporated in 
the Uniting for Peace resolution sponsored by seven nations and ap- 
proved overwhelmingly by the United Nations General Assembly on 
3 November 1950. The section on the Peace Observation Commission 
was approved unanimously by the General Assembly. 

At the initial meeting of the new Peace Observation Commission 
on 16 March 1951, on which fourteen nations were represented, 
Secretary-General Tryeve Lie pointed out that the Commission “ could 
observe and report on the situation in any area where there exists 
international tension the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” With the 
support given by the General Assembly “‘ there should be no question 
of the usefulness and importance of the rdéle the Commission may play - 
in furthering the task of the United Nations and the cause of peace.” 
Believing strongly in the contribution which this new U.N. Commission 
can make in the relief of tensions and the deterrence of aggression, 
the C.C.I.A. is keeping its work under close scrutiny and is seeking its 
widest possible usefulness. 


3. Policies of Moderation and Reconciliation 


The enlargement of the conflict in Korea in November 1950, and 
the critical issues posed by this new situation, led to further action by 
officers of the C.C.I.A. and of the parent bodies on behalf of policies of 
patience and restraint. Steps were advocated with a view to limiting 
the conflict, and towards eventual reconciliation of the contending 
powets. In the United States, the Director on 30 November 1950 
addressed the Constituting Convention of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. (N,C,C.C.U.S.A.), on the topic, 
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SS Programme of Christian Responsibility in the International Crisis.” 
Eight possible lines of procedure were stated briefly as follows : 


I Guard against hysteria Pa robs action of moral perspective and 
political wisdom. 


‘ TI Guard against self-righteousness and hatred which give impulse to 
the monstrosity of a holy war or a pteventive war. 


III Guard against unilateral action which rejects a moral judgmentas re- 
flected by majority opinion in the United Nations. 


IV Guard against false pride and face-saving tendencies which close 
the door to open-minded and effective negotiation. 


V Guard against complacency which comes with increasing military 
strength and which may bring a disposition to risk an incident or even 
to create an incident for inciting conflict on a world scale. 


VI Guard against making our economy so dependent upon military pro- 
duction as to give the impression that we are unprepared to recognize 
the importance of economic health throughout the world. 


VII Guard against the prejudice which refuses to see the evils in situa- 
tions which are predominantly good and thus deserving of suppott. 


VIII Guard against impatience in seeking a sound conclusion of the 
wotld’s present plight. 


By vote of the National Council of Churches copies of the address 
were sent to the President of the United States, the Secretary of State 
and the appropriate Committees of Congress. A supporting telegram 
from the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D., President of the 
N.C.C.C.U.S.A., was also sent to leaders of the Government. Over 
100,000 copies of the statement in printed form have been distributed 
by church agencies. The basic points of the address were subse- 
quently developed by the Director at a meeting in Washington 
Cathedral on the occasion of the opening of the Eighty-second Congtess, 
and at other public meetings. 

In the United Kingdom, the Bishop of Chichester after consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the C.C.I.A. communicated with the Foreign 
Secretary, underlining the importance of policies of restraint and 
moderation, and expressing great concern over the possible use of 
atomic weapons. ‘This communication and similar representations 
made by churchmen in the United States brought Christian influence 
to bear at the highest levels immediately prior to the consultation 
eatly in December between the British and American heads of 
Government. 

On 7 December 1950, the Bishop of Chichester as Chairman of the 
World Council of Churches Central Committee urged churches and 
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Christians to ptay for peace as follows : 


Almighty God our Heavenly 
Father guide we beseech 
Thee the nations of the 
world into the way of 
Justice and truth and 
establish among them that 
peace which is the fruit 

of righteousness. 


He also convened a special consultation of church leaders imme- 
diately preceding the meeting of the World Council’s Executive 
Committee at Bievres, France, 30 January—1 February 1951. In these 
two meetings a letter on the international crisis was prepared in con- 
sultation with officers of the C.C.I.A. and sent by officers of the World 
Council to the Member Churches. The letter stressed the maintenance 
and development of fellowship between the Christian Churches, grati- 
tude that through the United Nations the lines of negotiation had been 
kept open, and alarm over the serious deterioration of the international 
situation. The letter spoke of the “‘ fundamental conflict between 
Christian conviction and totalitarian ideology.” It warned lest arma- 
ments, whatever their necessity, ““ dominate the whole life of national 
and international society.”’. It stated the need for placing U.N. Peace 
Observation Commissions at every danger spot. It emphasised parti- 
cularly the importance of affording economic and technical assistance 
to peoples in underdeveloped areas “‘ on such a scale as will eventually 
assure an effective response to the needs of the under-privileged. .. . 
All people in privileged countries, particularly Christians, must strive 
to enter sympathetically into the social demands of the needy.” = - 


4. Peace and the World Peace Council 


The drive by Communist and other groups to summon all men of 
goodwill to a great effort in the name of peace was given careful 
attention at the 1950 meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee in 
Toronto. In a letter to church leaders approved by the Executive 
Committee serious differences between the principles underlying the 
“Stockholm Appeal” of the Congress of the Partisans of Peace and 
those held by Christians were pointed out. The letter made clear that 
“* Christians of all denominations work with all their might for inter- 
national goodwill and for world peace with order and justice.” It was 
explained that the ‘“‘ Stockholm Appeal” fitted closely with Soviet 
proposals rejected in the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
Churches were urged to be on guard against the possibility that their 
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utterances might be used for propagandist purpose quite different from 
those they intended. The letter went on to state: 


The outlawing of atomic weapons is not enough. Peace tequites 
a wotkable means of restraining every aggressor, no matter whether 
he uses atomic ot other instruments of destruction, or measures of 
coercion or infiltration. Any plan to outlaw atomic weapons must be 
based upon effective measures of inspection, and any system of inspection 
must provide for continuous international supervision, which the 
U.S.S.R. has so far resisted. 

While precaution should be exetcised against raising undue expecta- 
tions from negotiations on the political level, our churches need to 
continue to emphasise these vital requirements. Headway on that level 
involves a new birth of mutual confidence, which required a transforma- 
tion of basic attitudes and the establishment of a common foundation of 
motal principles. These fundamental issues should receive prominent 
attention in church statements on the atomic crisis. 

- Let us continue to work for peace with all our strength, and let us 
make sute that our churches do not echo any secular voice but only the 
voice of our Master. 


In January 1951 M. Joliot-Curie, President of the World Peace 
Council, successor to the Congress of the Partisans of Peace, addressed 
a letter to the Presidents and General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, urging support for the proposals of the Second World Peace 

Congress with regard to “a gradual and controlled reduction of 
atmaments.” ‘This letter was referred to the officers of the C.C.I.A. 
for reply. In their letter the officers stressed the concern of the 
churches for effective international control of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion within the framework of a “just peace under the rule of law.” 
The letter went on to state, among other things, that the starting point | 
for reduction of all kinds of armaments under the United Nations 
must be the development of international security through “* mutual, 
completely open confidence” accompanied by an international com- 
bined force of the U.N. to “ safeguard any state against aggression of 
any kind and to enforce international law.” As an interim measure, 

“the importance of assessing by international inspection the existing 
level of weapons and fighting forces is emphasised.” The letter con- 
‘cluded with the assertion that the reduction of armaments is a “‘ political 
and above all a moral problem.” Real progress presupposes a firm 
adherence to the “ principle of peaceful. adjustment of ..... needs and 
wants and peaceful regulation of common interests across frontiers.” 


~ B. Human Ricuts AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Since its organisation in 1946 the C. C.I.A. has given major attention 
to efforts towards the establishment of international standards of 
human. rights and fundamental freedoms and international safeguards 
to defend the basic human values. Of particular concern have been 
those provisions which affect religious liberty. ‘The Commission has 
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intervened in numerous situations where human rights have been 
violated, and has co-operated closely with the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights in drafting an International Bill of Human Rights. 
The parent bodies, by concurring action at Amsterdam and 
Oegstgeest in 1948, established a standard of religious freedom in the 
adoption of a Declaration on Religious Liberty. Moreover, noting the 
need for international action by governments in the form of a Declara- 
tion, a Covenant, and Measures of Implementation, they resolved to : 


¢ 


*,.. call upon their constituent membets to press for the adoption of an 
International Bill of Human Rights, making provision for the recogni- 
tion, and national and international enforcement of all the essential 
freedoms of man, whether personal, political, or social... .” 


With the benefit of this authorisation and of continuing guidance from 
its constituency in many parts of the world, the C.C.I.A. has pressed 
for acceptance by the nations of an international standard of human 
rights and for the progressive application of that standard. 


1. Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted and pro- 
claimed by the U.N. General Assembly at Paris on 10 December 1948. 
Various articles, such as those dealing with association and assembly, 
information and expression, the family, and education, bear on the 
exercise of religious freedom. Article 18 refers specifically to religious 
liberty and reads: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion ; 
this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and obser- 
vance. 


At its meeting in July the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee agreed 
that : 


recognising the increasing significance which the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is commanding in the international community, the 
C.C.I.A. shall continue to encourage its constituency by processes of 
education and public opinion to seek to make the provisions of the 
Declaration effective in constitutions, in domestic laws, in court decisions, 
and generally in practice. 


A letter was sent on 9 November 1950 by the officers of the Com- 
mission to secretaries of National Church Commissions, calling atten- 
tion to the anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights on 10 December and the plan of many governments 
and non-governmental organisations to observe this date as Human 
Rights Day. The letter pointed out, “ ‘The continued effectiveness 
of the Declaration as a standard and as an incentive will in large 
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teasure be dependent upon an enlightened public opinion.” Church 
leaders were active in a number of countries in Human Rights Day 
observances. 


2. Covenant on Human Rights 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights is continuing 
its work of drafting a Covenant and Measures of Implementation, as 
elements in the complete International Bill of Rights. The Draft 
First Covenant, as prepared in May—June 1949, was circulated with 
comments on the text by the C.C.I.A. and the views of its constituency 
were solicited. The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at Toronto sup- 
ported the substantive provisions of the Draft First Covenant for the 
protection of freedom of thought, conscience and religion. It also 
held that the General Assembly should authorise explicitly the drafting 
of additional Covenants dealing with economic, social, cultural and 
political rights not contained in the Draft First Covenant and the 
preparation of a protocol or optional clause on implementation, 
“enabling approved non-governmental organisations and, as soon as 
possible, individuals to submit petitions under appropriate safeguards, 
and providing for more effective measures when petitions have been 
submitted.” 

The C.C.I.A. was again represented at the Seventh Session of the 
Human Rights Commission held in Geneva in April-May 1951. The 
new section of the Covenant, dealing with economic, social and cultural 
rights and the revised measures of implementation will be submitted to - 
the C.C.LA. Executive Committee, as well as to C.C.I.A. contacts 
throughout the world, for critical appraisal, 

On behalf of the C. ie I.A. constituency, the Director, as Consultant, 
made an oral statement before the Human Rights Commission to the 
effect that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights included in 
Article 26, paragraph (3), a specific reference to the right of parents to 
choose the kind of education that shall be given to their children. 
Serious consequences would ensue if the provisions of the Universal 
Declaration for other aspects of education were included in the 
Covenant and the reference to the rights of parentss were omitted. After 
considerable debate, the article on education as approved at the present 
level of drafting includes two paragraphs tae to parental rights, 
as follows : 

The obligations of States to establish a system of free and com- 
pulsory primary education shall not be deemed incompatible with the 
liberty of parents to choose for their children schools other than those 
established by the State which conform to minimum standards laid down 
by the State. 

In the exercise of any functions which the State assumes in the field of 
education it shall have respect for the liberty of parents to ensure the 
religious education of their children in conformity with their own 
convictions. 
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Since the Human Rights Commission did not have time to re-draft 
the first eighteen Articles of the Covenant, the text of Article 13 
remains unchanged and reads as follows : 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion. This right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
_and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public or 


ptivate, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship 
and observance. 


2. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs shall be subject only to 
such limitations as ate pursuant to law and are reasonable and necessary 
to protect public safety, order, health or morals or the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others. 


Various governments are persisting in their efforts to delete or to 
limit the provision for “‘ freedom to change his religion or belief.” 
This matter will require careful attention in subsequent stages of 
drafting. The ECOSOC at its Thirteenth Session will determine by 
what procedures the Covenant shall be brought to the point where it 
can be submitted to the General Assembly for adoption. | 


3. Genocide 


The Convention on the Prevention of the Crime of Genocide was 
approved by the United Nations General Assembly 9 December 1948 
and proposed for signature and ratification. 

Despite the technical question of reservation to multi-lateral con- 
ventions raised by a number of states, the Convention came into effect 
on 12 January 1951. Twenty-eight governments have now ratified or 
acceded to the Convention. The question of the impact of reserva- 
tions on the coming into force of the Genocide Convention and other 
multi-latera! conventions has been referred by the General Assembly to 
the International Court of Justice, and the Court has recently given its 
opinion. The C.C.1.A. has continued to stimulate ratification of the 
Genocide Convention on the basis of the concurring action of the parent 
bodies in 1948, calling upon constituent members to support the adop- 
tion of such conventions as those on Genocide and Freedom of Infor- 
mation and the Press, as steps “‘ towards promotion of and respect for 
the observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms throughout 
the world.” In various countries churches have co-operated in efforts 
to secure ratification by their government. The officers of the C.C.1.A. 
have sought to make available information on the basis of which 
appropriate action might be determined. 


4. Jerusalem 
The concern of the C.C.I.A. for the rights of the people and 


for the contemporaneous interests and activities of the churches, has 
been and remains foremost in consideration of proposals for the 
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/internationalisation of Jerusalem. The governments of Israel and 
Jordan exercise de facto control, although the Statute for Jerusalem as 
adopted by the Trusteeship Council at the Sixth Session in Geneva 
stands on record. At its 1950 meeting the Executive Committee of 
the C.C.LA., recognising the division within its constituency over 
the political instrumentality for safeguarding international interests in 
Jerusalem, reaffirmed the three minimum conditions transmitted to 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission in May 1949 which should be 
made in any plan for internationalisation : 





(a) Explicit safeguards for the observance of human tights and funda- 
mental freedoms, particularly full religious liberty, with provision 
for appeal to an appropriate organ ot agency of the United Nations 
for correction or redress. 


(b) Recognition that protection of Holy Places, Religious Buildings and 
Sites in Palestine and free access thereto must be accepted as an 
international responsibility. Any plan devised for this purpose 
should reckon with the current life of the three faiths. 


(¢) Return to rightful owners of all church-owned and mission-owned 
property in Palestine occupied by Arabs or Jews. 


Increasing requests from the constituency of the parent bodies to 
safeguard property interests in Palestine and other countries have 
been received. Despite the strain upon the staff and financial resoutces, 
some representation has been made possible in this connection through 
assistance from certain church agencies. 


5. Human Rights and Peace Treaties 


The provisions of the peace treaties with regard to human rights 
and religious liberty have been followed closely by the C.C.LA. 


(a) Italy 


The C.C.LA. Executive Committee registered approval and support 
of the efforts by the Evangelical Churches in Italy to achieve non-dis- 
ctiminatory constitutional, legal, and administrative safeguards for 
\. teligious freedom in Italy. 


(b) Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 


Following the continued refusal of the governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania to co-operate in the examination of charges 
regatding the suppression of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
contrary to the terms of the Peace Treaties, the United Nations General 
\ Assembly at its Fifth Session, having noted the advisory opinion of 
“the International Court of Justice, condemned the wilful refusal of the 

three governments to fulfil their Treaty obligations and invited Member 
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States to submit information and evidence of such violations. As in 
previous years the C.C.I.A. has continued to express concern about this 
subject and, through informal conversations with governmental repre- 
sentatives, has utged that reported violations be submitted to world 
public opinion with a view to securing objective investigation and such 
remedial measures as may prove necessaty. 


(c) Austria, Germany and Japan 


In accordance with earlier initiatives, the officers of the C.C.I.A. 
wete requested at the last Executive Committee meeting to “‘ renew 
their efforts to secure in the treaties adequate safeguards for human 
rights.” The C.C.I.A. Executive also supported the policy of partici- 


pation of these countries in inter-governmental organisations. 


6. Indonesia 


Reports received in October 1950 concerning great hardships for 
Christian churches in Ambon, Indonesia, as a result of military action . 
there, led to a number of inquiries through church and United Nations 
channels, and advice was solicited from the C.C.I.A.’s Commissioner 
in Indonesia. C.C.I.A. authorities expressed concern in conferences 
with members of the United Nations Secretariat and with representa- 
tives of the Indonesian Government. Other agencies of the parent 
bodies proceeded with relief measures. 


7. Treatment of People of Indian Origin in tbe Union of South Africa 


The treatment of people of Indian origin in South Africa, brought 
before the United Nations General Assembly by the Government of 
India, resulted in the adoption of a resolution, on 2 December 1950, 
which recommended that the Governments of India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa should hold a round table conference before 
1 April 1951, of, failing this, should provide for a three-member 
Commission to assist the ‘parties in carrying through appropriate 
negotiations. The Governments concerned were called upon to refrain 
from any steps which would prejudice the success of their negotiations. 

While the C.C.I.A. made no formal representation on this subject, 
concern was expressed at the present failure to achieve a solution, and 
encouragement was given by the Commission representatives to the 
proposal for a conference of the Governments involved. According to 
a letter of 7 March 1951 from the permanent representative of the 
Union of South Africa to the Secretary-General, the Union Govern- 
ment has declined the Assembly recommendation, although willing to 
join in a round table conference which would not, raise the subject of 
domestic jurisdiction. 
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C. INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INSTITUTIONS 


A continuing objective of the C.C.I.A. is “ the progressive develop- | 
ment and codification of international law and the progressive develop- 
ment of supra-national institutions.” ©The churches have long 
recognised the necessity for an international ethos, or a common 
foundation of moral principles as the essential oroundwork for inter- 
national organisations and law. 


1. International Law 


The work of the United Nations International Law Commission, 
which is charged with developing and codifying international law, 
has been followed with interest, although staff and financial limitations 
have precluded the possibility of closer relationship. The Study 
Conference on the Foundations of International Law convened by 
the C.C.I.A., the World Council Study Department, and the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute at Bossey, Switzerland, April 11-17, 1950, constituted a 
promising starting point for discussion and further study. The 
C.C.L.A. Executive Committee at its last meeting recommended the 
submission of the Conference Report to church groups in various 
countries “‘ with a view to critical reaction and further study and with 
a view to the development of readily understandable axioms.” The 
findings of the Conference were printed in the October 1950 issue of 
the ‘ Ecumenical Review.” 


2. Prayer or Meditation in the United Nations 


The C.C.1.A. actively supported the proposal for an interval of 
prayer in the United Nations. Formal action to endorse the plan was 
taken by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in 
July 1949 and subsequently communicated to the U.N. Secretary- 
General. The amendment to the U.N. Rules of Procedure as adopted 
on 22 October 1949 provides that : 


Immediately after the opening of the first plenary meeting and imme- 
diately preceding the closing of the final plenary meeting of each session 
of the General Assembly, the President shall invite the representatives 
to observe one minute of silence dedicated to prayer or meditation. 


This procedure was used for the first time at the opening in 1950 of 
the Fifth Session of the General Assembly. The temporary President, 
General Carlos P. Romulo, concluded his introductory statement by 
saying, ‘‘ This Assembly ... has the chance to save the United Nations 
and the peace of the world. Let us ptay to Almighty God to grant 
us the vision and the courage to discharge this awesome responsi- 
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bility.” In accordance with the new rule of procedure, he then invited 
the representatives to rise and observe one minute of silence dedicated 
to prayer or meditation. 

When the new Headquarters of the United Nations is completed a 
room will be set aside especially for prayer and meditation. The . 
increasing deterioration of the world situation during the 1950. 
Assembly led a number of participants to feel the need for temporary 
accommodation of the same kind at Lake Success. On the initiative 
of the Society of Friends and the C.C.I.A. a large number of delegates 
were canvassed on this question. The reactions, whether from 
Christian, Jew, or Moslem, were so cordial that representations for 
the provision of such a room were made to the Secretary-General, 
whose response was immediate and satisfactory. A meditation room 
at Lake Success was opened on 5 December 1950. 


3. United Nations Day 


In several countries churches participate in religious observances 
related to the anniversary of the coming into force of the Charter of 
the United Nations, 24 October, which is observed internationally 
as United Nations Day. After discussion, the C.C.I.A. Executive 
Committee at its 1950 meeting agreed that the officers of the C.C.I.A. 
should communicate with the appropriate authorities to encourage 
attangements for prayers for justice, world order, and for the United 
Nations to be offered in the churches. 


D. TRUSTEESHIPS AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


One of the six particular tasks with which the C.C.LA. is charged 
in its contacts with the United Nations and related agencies is to 
further the “ acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their advance 
towards self-government and the development of their free political 
institutions.” The work of the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
and the provisions of the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories contained in Chapter 11 of the United Nations Charter have 
received increasing attention. 


1. South-West Africa 


South-West Africa is the only former League of Nations mandated 
territory that has not been placed under the United Nations Trusteeship 
System. The United Nations General Assembly has repeatedly recom- 
mended that the Union of South Africa place the territory under the 
Trusteeship System. This the Union Government has refused to do 

and has, in effect, incorporated it in the Union. The C.C.I.A. Executive 
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Committee authorised its representatives to support the reference of - 
the legal status of South-West Africa to the International Court of 
Justice. Such reference was made by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1949, and on 11 July 1950 the International Court gave its 
_unanimous opinion that South-West Africa is a territory under inter- 
national mandate. The Court also found that the Union continues to 
have international obligations under the Covenant and Mandate and 
_ that supervisory functions are to be exercised by the United Nations, 
to which annual reports and petitions are to be submitted. The Court 
unanimously held that the Union of South Africa, acting alone, is not 
competent to modify the international status of the territory, but by a 
vote of eight to six the Court found that the Charter does not impose 
upon the Union Government a legal obligation to place the territory 
under the Trusteeship System. Material on this issue has been circu- 
lated by the London office of the C.C.I.A. 


2. Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The obligations of the United Nations Charter with regard to non- 
self-governing territories have been welcomed by many church and 
mission agencies as marking a new and more important phase of 
colonial development. In support of the U.N. Charter Declaration 
Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories, the General Assembly has 
continued a special committee charged with sifting information on 
~Non-Self-Governing Territories and has recommended joint action 
by the Administering Members and the Specialised Agencies with 
regard to such problems as illiteracy, equal access to improved educa- 
tional facilities, and training of public health personnel. The C.C.I.A. 
welcomes the insistence upon-human rights and fundamental freedoms 
in these territories. It circulates from time to time documentary reports 
on relevant meetings of the Trusteeship Council and other organs of 
the United Nations. Limitations of time and budget so far have pre- 
vented more extensive work on developments in this field. 


E. Economic AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The C.C.I.A. welcomes the greater emphasis now being given by 
the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies to an expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance for the economic and social development 
of under-developed countries. This programme is of special concern 
to the churches, since these countries are the lands of principal mis- 
sionaty enterprise. The C.C.].A. Executive Committee at its 1950 
meeting received a report on the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Programme which identified some of the principal issues. Officers of 
the Commission and of the International Missionary Council co- 
operated with the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
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U.S.A. in a special consultation on “ The Churches’ Strategy in Rela- 
tion to Peoples of Under-developed Areas,” held on 24-26 April 1951. 
The findings of this Conference, while addressed primarily to the 
churches in the United States, are expected to be of interest and value 
to church leadets in other parts of the world. Memoranda on the 
expanded Technical Assistance Programme, the Point IV Programme 
and the Colombo Plan have been prepared for leaders of the C.C.I.A. 

-constituency. It has also been noted that more detailed attention than 
has previously proved possible is now being devoted to the further 
evolution of multi-lateral and bilateral programmes for international, 
economic, and social development. 


F, RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


The C.C.I.A. is continuously aware of the tragic situation of those 
uprooted by war and disorder and particularly of those aspects of the 
problem which constitute an international responsibility. In this 
connection, it collaborates with the World Council of Churches’ 
Department of Inter-church Aid and Service to Refugees. Mr. Elfan 
Rees of that Department serves as a consultant to the C.C.I.A. on 
refugee problems. 


1. Repatriation of Greek Children 


On 1 December 1950 the United Nations General Assembly adopted. 
a resolution requesting the Secretary-General, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies to 
continue their efforts for the repatriation of Greek children, and urged 
all states harbouring these children to make the necessary arrangements 
for their early return. The C.C.I.A. at its Executive Committee meeting 
in July 1950 had already agreed that its officers should continue “ such 
representation as will assist in the accomplishment of this purpose set 
forth in actions by the General Assembly of the United Nations.” 
Archbishop Spyridon also expressed appreciation of the efforts of the 
World Council’s representatives. While many Greek children still 
remain in Eastern European countries, representatives of the Inter- 
national Red Cross have been responsible for the return of a certain 
number from Yugoslavia. In addition, more than one hundred have 
been restored to their parents who had emigrated to Australia before 
the war. 


2. Palestinian Refugees 


To cate in some measure for the urgent needs of the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees rendered homeless by conflict and changes in 
Palestine, the C.C.I.A. supported the establishment of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
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East. On 31 October 1950 the officers of the C.C.I.A. addressed a 
letter to the sixty member delegations of the United Nations General 
Assembly Ad Hoc Political Committee, urging that “the Agency be 
continued in existence until the problem facing it is resolved,” that 
it be given “ the mandate and resources to continue direct relief pro- 
blems so long as they are necessary’; and that it “be foatiece ona 
sound and guaranteed budgetary basis.” 


The C.C.I.A. also co-operated in the Middle East Goameenee On . 


Palestine Refugees convened in Beirut, Lebanon, 1-8 May 1951, by the 
World Council of Churches’ Department of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees and the International Missionary Council. The 
Conference by formal resolution requested the C.C.I.A. in co-operation 
_with National Commissions of the Churches to consult with govern- 
ments and the United Nations in order : 

(1) that adequate provisions be made for a continuing service of 


relief to refugees’ until such time as a permanent solution to their 
problem is achieved ; 


(2) that while the justice of repatriation must be recognised, resettle- 
ment of many of the refugees in new homes appeats to be necessary, 
and large scale financial resources must be made available for a pro- 
gramme of tesettlement and re-integration on a long-term basis ; 


that governments of nations in which assets belonging to refugees : 
3 & p ging g 
re “ frozen ” should act promptly to unfreeze such assets ; 


(4) that a speedy decision on the payment of compensation should be 
attived at, taking sympathetically into account the justice of indi- 
vidual claims : : 


(5) that consideration be given to mote adequate and ase inter- 
national guarantees of such national frontiers and borders both ona 
temporaty basis and as may be agreed to in a final political settle- 
ment ; 


(6) that the various United Nations agencies operating in Palestine be 
re-organised in the interest of efficiency and economy ; 


(7) that provision be made to cottelate the activities of the United 
Nations and the Voluntary Agencies. 


3. Refugees and Stateless Persons 


With regard to the broad problem of refugees displaced by war and 
persecution, the C.C.].A. has devoted considerable attention to the 
need for a comprehensive plan by the international community. In its 
discussions at Toronto the C.C.].A. Executive Committee agreed that 
both the stateless and the non-stateless refugees constitute an inter- 
national responsibility. In considering the arrangements contemplated 
for the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, the Committee 
agreed to seek such modification as will : 

(a) bring within the constituency of the Office both refugees who are 
stateless and refugees who are homeless but not stateless, it being 


understood that service to the former group shall be mandatory and 
to the latter group permissive ; 
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(b) temove provisions for discrimination on grounds of nationality ; 


(¢) permit the Office to obtain funds, in addition to those provided by 
the United Nations budget, through volunteer contributions of 
governments and agencies without the prior specific approval of the 
General Assembly ; 


(d) enable the Office, separately or in co-operation with intergovern- 
mental agencies and other agencies, to take cognisance of and deal 
with the total refugee problem. 


Following this resolution, the World Council’s Central Committee 
approved a general statement on the refugee problem reminding all 
Christian people of their obligation to the homeless, protesting against 
national policies which increase the number of refugees, pledging every 
possible action on behalf of the refugees through the C.C.I.A. and the 
Department of Interchurch Aid and calling upon the churches to 
extend Christian fellowship and practical aid. 

In pursuit of these objectives a letter was sent on 13 November 1950 
by C.C.LA. officers to the sixty members of the United Nations 
Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee, which was subsequently 
quoted in extenso as part of an official Assembly document circulated 
by the Secretary-General. Detailed consultations were also held with 
various delegations by the C.C.1.A. Special Adviser on Refugees. 
Changes in the draft Statute for a High Commissioner reflect a number 
of the improvements sought by the C.C.L.A. 


4. United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (U.N.1.C.E.F.) 


The need for continuing support of the relief activities of UNICEF 


in its service to the needy children of many countries has been stressed 
in C.C.LA. deliberations. 


5. Korean Relief : 


The devastation inflicted upon the people of Korea by the present 
hostilities has placed a moral obligation upon the international com- 
munity to prepare measures for the relief and rehabilitation of that 
stricken people as soon as conditions permit. On 7 October 1950 the | 
United Nations General Assembly authorised the Economic and 
Social Council to study measures for Korean relief and rehabilitation. 
On 13 October 1950 the C.C.I.A. Director presented an initial state- 
ment before the Council’s Non-Governmental Organisations Com- 
mittee calling attention to (1) substantial supplies already sent through 
Church World Service ; (2) the desire of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council agencies to co-operate in 
future programmes; (3) the necessity of preserving the identity. of 
church and mission agencies in any co-operative plans. Mr. Henry D. 
Appenzeller and Mr. Arnold B. Vaught were later designated as assis- 
tant consultants to follow developments of the United Nations plans 
for Korea. 
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Several consultations have been held with officers of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches on 
the relationship between the relief programmes projected by church 
agencies and those projected by governments. 


VI STUDY AND REPORT 


HE STUDY PROGRAMME Of the C.C.I.A. has so far been restricted by 

limited resources. Nevertheless, several studies have been com- 

pleted or undertaken during the period under review, in response to 
resolutions of agencies of the parent bodies. 


- A. Rexicious Liperty In RELATION TO DOMINANT RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES 


This study, assigned to the C.C.I.A. by the World Council’s Central 
Committee, reflects the concern of the World Council of Churches at 
evidence of discrimination and repression exercised by dominant 
religious majorities against minorities. It is consequent upon the 
statement adopted by the churches at Amsterdam in 1948: “We 
oppose any Church which seeks to use the power of the State to enforce 
religious uniformity. We resist all endeavours to spread a system of 
thought or of economics by unscrupulous intolerance, oppression or 
persecution.” In July 1950 Part I of this study, entitled “ ‘The Defense 
of Religious Liberty,” was presented to the Central Committee as a 
basis for discussion, and Part I, “‘ Supplementary Data,” was made 
available with the explanation that it had been compiled from official 
documents and reports by competent authorities, but without first- 
hand verification by the C.C.I.A. Part I, “ Reports on Selected 
Areas ’’—together with biographical material concerning the authors 
—was prepared for limited distribution only. 


B. FouNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


This study took the form of an international conference of jurists and 
theologians, held at Bossey, Switzerland, in April 1950 (cf. C. under 
Section V). Further studies, resulting from this Conference, are under 
consideration. 


Cope Pere R ROTAT, QUESTION 


A preliminary survey was made under the direction of Mr. E. J. 
Bingle, of the World Dominion Press and Secretary for Survey of the 
International Missionary Council. The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee 
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stated at its meeting in 1950 that an ecumenical study on race relations 
was beyond the present resources of the C.C.I.A. and recommended 
that the parent bodies communicate with Member Churches and 
Councils enquiring “‘ what assistance, if any, ecumenical organisations 
can render to local churches, church bodies and councils, in seeking 
a Christian solution of their racial problems.” ‘This recommendation 
was subsequently adopted by the Central and Ad Interim Committees. 


D. ProposaLts OF THE Histortc PEACE CHURCHES 


A group from the “ Historic Peace Churches ” (Brethren, Friends 
and Mennonites), by agreement with officers of the C.C.I.A., has 
proceeded with a study of their distinctive position in regard to peace 
and war. The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, expressing appreciation 
of their intention to carry this study forward, noted that any final 
report by the C.C.I.A. would have to represent all major points of 
view. 


KE. Tue CuyurcuHes’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND 
JUSTICE 


The Central Committee of the World Council decided in July 1950 
that, among the subsidiary themes for the Second Assembly, there 
should be “The Churches” Responsibility for International Peace and 
Justice.” Accordingly, the officers of the C.C.I.A. wete asked to 
accept responsibility, on behalf of the Commission, for preparatory 
studies. While appreciating the value of preparatory studies for the 
First Assembly at Amsterdam, the officers recognised the difficulty 
of preparing in advance a study relevant to the world situation of a 
future Assembly. Nevertheless an outline of study has been circulated 
for comment to members of the C.C.1.A. Executive Committee. The 
questions involved will also be discussed at their 1951 meeting. 
The outline includes such questions as : 


(2) In what ways are the nation, groups of nations, and the United 
Nations seeking social and international justice ? 


(6) What ate the requirements of social and international justice ? Do 
they exist P 


(c) What are the active threats to the peaceful attainment of social and 
international justice ? 


(d) What are the methods by which peace with justice can be main- 
tained 


It is hoped that every National Commission of the C.C.I.A. will be 
able to contribute to both the writing and criticism of preparatory 
papers, and so make possible a truly ecumenical study and programme 
of action. 
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VII DOCUMENTATION AND OTHER SERVICES 


HE FILES of the C.C.I.A. at its New York and London Offices are 
fib open to church leaders and agencies for reference and study. 
Since executive officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable 
either to teach a centre of documentation or to spend the time required 
for research on technical subjects, the C.C.I.A. has prepared for their 
benefit background memoranda on international issues of major con- 
cern to the churches. The C.C.1.A. has also sent several mailings on 
subjects of interest to the constituencies of its parent bodies. The 
materials thus made available are used in a variety of ways: as library 
soutce material; in religious and secular journals; as reference 
material for church conferences and study groups; and as guides to 
action in relations with governments. The more important mailings 
and distribution of documents during the past year include the 


following : 
1950 

July 5 Letter on the “ Stockholm Peace Appeal”? authorised by 
the C.C.1.A. Executive Committee meeting, ‘Toronto. 


August 3 Letter suggesting consideration of a system of Inter- 
national Observer Commissions under the United Nations. 


August 31 Disttibution of (1) Memorandum on the Sixth Session — 
of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, 
Match-May, 1950; (2) Annual Report of the C.C.LA., 
July, 1949—June, 1950; (3) Copy of the C.C.1.A. letter 
of 3 August 1950, on International Observer Com- 


missions. 


September 13 Limited distribution of memorandum prepared as a 
Working Paper to indicate the C.C.LA. positions on 
cettain items of the Provisional Agenda for the Fifth 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly. 


October Distribution of (1) The pamphlet, ‘‘ The Churches and 
World Affairs,” a teport of actions on international 
affairs taken by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, 
the W.C.C. Central Committee and the Ad Interim 
Committee of the I.M.C.; (2) Report of Conference on 
the Foundations of International Law, held at Bossey, 
April, 1950. 


October 17 | Letter inviting National Commissions to submit a list of 
the kind of activities. which may be undertaken at the 
national level, and a statement concerning their organi- 

_ sation and work. 


October 31 Letter on the subject of the Palestine Refugees, addressed 
° to the sixty Members of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee of the U.N. Fifth General Assembly, urging 

certain minimum conditions for their action on this 


subject. Pa 
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1950 
November 9 


November 13 


December 


December 8 


December 30 


1951 
February 21 


March 5 


March 21 


June 


Letter addressed to the officers of the National Com- 
missions on International Affairs on the subject of 
the observance of Human Rights Day—r1o December. 


Letter on the subject of Refugees and Stateless Persons, 
addressed to the sixty Members of the Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee of the U.N. Fifth General 
Assembly (subsequently quoted in exfenso as part ofan . 
official Assembly document, A/C.3/547). 


Distribution of (1) The pamphlet, “South-West Africa 
and the Union,” by Maurice Webb; (2) “‘ A Declara- 
tion by the Methodist Church of Great Britain on 
Racial Policy in the Territories of Southern Africa ” ; 
(3) Report in mimeograph form on “‘ Protestants in 
Spain To-day,” issued by the World Council of 
Churches. | 


Limited distribution of memorandum, “‘ C.C.I.A. Action 
on the Current International Crisis.” 


Distribution of C.C.LA. memorandum on_ Selected 
Actions of the U.N. General Assembly, Fifth Session 
(includes the memorandum of 8 December). 


Distribution of extract from U.S. “ Congressional 
Record,” being an address by Dr. O. F. Nolde at 
Washington Cathedral on 7 January, 1951. 


A draft outline on “The Churches’ Responsibility for 
International Peace and Justice ” in preparation for the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 


Press release on correspondence between Professor 
Joliot-Curie and the officers of the C.C.1.A. 


Distribution of report on the Seventh Session of the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 

Distribution of “ Findings of a Special Consultation on 
the Churches’ Relations to Peoples in Under-developed 
areas,” April, 1951. 
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INDROD UG ELON 


URING THE past year the demands upon the resources of the 
D Commission of the Churches on International Affairs have grown 
considerably. Critical international issues, familiar in their causes but 
unpredictable in their occurrence, have continued to threaten peace 
and justice. Long-range inter-governmental activities, not so widely 
publicized but potentially far-reaching in their significance, have 
pressed forward the attack upon underlying causes of war. Whether 
because of its growing experience or the nature of its expanding work, 
the C.C.I.A. has been confronted by increasing opportunities and 
requests to raise a Christian voice on international problems. The 
course of events seems to underline the importance of a Christian 
programme which can be pursued virtually every day of the year. 


The C.C.LA. is a joint agency of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council and consists of forty-three 
eminent chutchmen from twenty-five countries and five ecumenical 
organizations. It combines in its membership competence both in 
Christian theology and in the practical issues of international affairs. 
Sixteen members hold or have held positions of governmental respon- 
sibility, and this experience helps to ensure the relevance of Commis- 
sion actions to the actual decisions of international life. 


The report of the Commission which the officers herewith submit 
can do little more than offer a partial outline of its work on behalf of 
world peace and justice—a work in which an increasing number of its 
constituency have a vital part. In Section V on Major Concerns of the 
C.C.J.A., the reader will find a brief description of the Commission’s 
substantive activities: the equally important earlier sections reveal the 
development of organization and method for co-ordinating the te- 
soutces of a world-wide Christian community and directing its testi- 
mony to the world of nations. 7 


A pertinent observation by a Commissioner of the C.C.I.A. who 
patticipated at Paris in the work of the Sixth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly is hete recorded. While related to one 
sphere of activity it applies to the full programme of the Commission. 


“* Some may wonder whether the expenditure of time, money and energy 
involved in the execution of this programme is justified by the results. 
When I realized the volume of the sums being voted by U.N. resolutions, 
and the significance for the Christian Churches of many of the decisions 
reached, I began to understand how telatively slight was the cost to the 
Churches of the work being done by their representatives. The very 
presence of these representatives is a valuable reminder to governments 
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of the concern of the Churches on questions of international relation- 
ships. It is of supreme importance that governments should understand 
something of the attitude of the Churches on the main issues of the hour, 
and that the Churches should take the lead at times in indicating the lines 
of solution which will make for world peace, human freedom, and a better 
understanding between the nations. It is the duty of the Churches to see 
that the consciences of men in positions of authority are kept alive to the 
motal principles involved in the political and international problems 
under discussion.” : 


I AIMS 


T 


HE GENERAL PURPOSE Of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent bodies, 


the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council, as a “ source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to 
international problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, 
and as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues 


and in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.” 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission ate : 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially claimant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems in 
their respective countries and internationally. | 


II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance 
to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of 
these principles upon immediate issues. 


III. To encourage in each country and area and in each chutch re- 
presented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as 
to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the 
churches to public affairs, including the work of various churches 
and chutch councils in these fields and to make this material avail- 
able to the churches represented in the parent bodies. 


V. To study selected problems of international justice and world 
order, including economic and social questions, and to make the re- 
sults of such study widely known among all the churches. 


VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or 
special groups, and. to claim for them the assistance of persons 
especially expert in the problems under consideration. 


VII. To organize conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 
these bodies as will assist in : 


(2) the progtessive development and codification of interna- 
tional law and the progressive development of suprana- 
tional institutions ; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 

_ given to the problem of religious liberty ; | 

(¢) the international regulation of armaments ; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation ; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
~the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including 
their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions ; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 

IX. To concert from time to time with other organizations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends.. . 


II MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


N ACCORDANCE with the Regulations of the Commission, the follow- 
ie ing Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. 
They include representatives of the parent bodies, and of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A., the World’s Alliance of the Y.M. GAS and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. By action of the Executive Committee 
and of the parent bodies, the World Council of Christian Education has 
been invited to nominate a Commissioner. 


Elected Officers: President *Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
(The Netherlands) 
Chairman *Dr. Kenneth G. Grubb (London) 
Director *Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) 
Executive Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
Secretary (New York) 
Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin (New York) 
Commissioners : ree 
AUSTRALIA The Hon. N. J. O. Makin 
BRAZIL Prof. Josue C. d’ Affonseca 
CANADA Prof. George W. Brown 
CHINA Dr. C. L. Hsia 
De-We-¥t-Fane 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA *The Rev. Prof. Fr. Bednar 
Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
FRANCE M. André Philip — 
GERMANY Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
Gop Coast (AFRICA) *The Rev. Christian G. Baeta 
GREECE *Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
INDONESIA Dr. J. Leimena 
JAPAN Mr. Soichi Saito 
KorEA Dr. L. George Paik 
LEBANON Dr. Charles H. Malik 
MExIco *Sr. Alberto Barocio 
Mippte Easr *Mr. S. A. Morrison | 
NETHERLANDS *Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
Norway Mr. Erling Wikborg 
- PAKISTAN *Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 
SWEDEN *Dr. Ivar Anderson 
SWITZERLAND *Prof. Werner Kagi 


UNION oF SoutTH AFRICA 


*Mr. Maurice Webb 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 
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UNITED KINGDOM *The Rt. Rev. G. K. A. Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester 
The Rt. Hon? R. A. Butler 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Dr. Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA The Hon. John Foster Dulles 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 


URUGUAY Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 
INTERNATIONAL 
MiIssIONARY COUNCIL *The Rev. Charles W. Ranson 
WorLp CoUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES *Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


WorLp’s ALLIANCE OF 
YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATIONS Mr. Wesley F. Rennie 
Wor.Lp’s STUDENT 

CHRISTIAN FEDERATION M. Philippe Maury 
WoRLp’s YOUNG WOMEN’S 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION ~ Miss Marion V. Royce 


Staff Members : The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary in London 
Dr. Elfan Rees, Secretary in Geneva 
Miss A. Amelia Wyckoff, Documentation Officer 
in New York 


The principal offices of the Commission are at 20 Balcombe Street, 
London, N.W. 1 (Cable: Inrarrarrs, LONDON) and at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (Cable: Worcit, New York). During 
the past year an additional office has been established at 17 Route de 
Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland (Cable: OrkUMENE, GENEVA). 


The Sixth Meeting of the Executive Committee of the C.C.LA., 
attended by 8 of the 14 members, 2 alternates, and 1 consultant, ‘was 
held at Le Rosey, Rolle, Switzerland, 30 July-1 August, 1951. ‘The 
actions of this meeting as related to the Commission’s major concerns 
ate reported under Section V. An enlarged meeting of the Commis- 
sion’s Executive Committee is scheduled for 22-24 July, 1952, at 
Willingen, Waldeck, Germany. 


* Members of the Executive Committee. ~ 


III CO-OPERATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
: AGENCIES 


HE WORLD COUNCIL of Churches is composed of 158 churches in 

44 countries. ‘The International Missionary Council is com- 
posed of 32 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in 
contact with 21 other national Christian bodies. The world-wide 
constituency of the C.C.I.A.’s. parent bodies is a measure of the potential 
for world order and justice in this co-operative effort. To serve as a 
“soutce of stimulus and knowledge”, the C.C.LA. continues to 
develop closer relations with Christian groups within the ecumenical 
fellowship through its Commissioners, through National Commissions 
on International Affairs, through the constituent Churches and 
Christian Councils, and through special Correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE PARENT BODIES 


The C.C.LA. serves the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council as an advisory body on international 
affairs. ‘The 1950 meeting of the C.C. LA. Executive Committee, for 
example, was held immediately prior to that of the World Council’s 
Central Committee in Toronto and the I.M.C.’s. Ad Interim Committee 
in Whitby, Canada. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. were thus 
brought before both parent agencies for consideration and action. 
The 1951 meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee was held 
immediately prior to the meeting of the World Council’s Central 
Committee in Rolle, Switzerland. The 1952 meeting of the C.C.LA. 
Executive will be held in conjunction with that of the Enlarged Com- 
mittee of the I.M.C. in Willingen, Germany. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


A ptimary aim of the C.C.I.A. is to “ encourage in each country and 
area and in each church represented in the parent bodies the formation 
. of organisms through which the consciences of Christians may be 
stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of nations ”’. 
Great importance, therefore, is placed upon the work of National and 
Regional Commissions, Committees or Departments of the Churches 
on International Affairs. Reports on the work of a number of these 
Commissions during the past twelve months are summarized below: 
Japan: The Commission on International Affairs during the year 
distributed a message from the National Christian Council of Japan 
expressing “heartfelt greetings of gratitude and goodwill to the 
Christian churches all over the world”, that through the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty the nation was enabled “to rejoin the 
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fellowship of the family of nations as a free independent sovereign 
state’. Christian leaders have sought to promote friendly relations 
among the nations and visits and correspondence have taken place 
with regard to prisoners of war, and UNESCO questions. 


The Middle East: During the past year the C.C.I.A. Commissioner 
in the Middle East, Mr. S. A. Morrison, was appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Near East Christian Council Committee for work 
among the Arab refugees from Palestine, with his office in Beirut. 
Dr. E. E. Elder, Secretary of the Near East Christian Council, also 
became Secretary of the Committee of Liaison between the non-Muslim 
Communities in Egypt. C.C.I.A. Correspondents in the different 
countries of this area together serve as a regional Commission. 


The interest of the C.C.I.A. in the Middle East has been focused 
upon :—the finding of a solution to the problem of Palestine ; the relief 
of the Arab refugees, and the endeavour to secure a just and fair 
settlement to their problem; the care of non-Arab refugees in the 
area; the embodiment in the draft Covenant on Human Rights of the 
freedom to change one’s religion, with the proviso that no individual 
and no group has the right to put pressure on anyone else with a view 
to change of religion; safeguarding the rights of minorities in the 
area; co-operation with UNESCO and other international organiza- 
tions in promoting fundamental education, and adequate provision 


for the blind. 


Netherlands: In view of the international situation during the past 
year, the Committee considered the East and West tension repeatedly, 
and gave special attention to the German question and that of European 
union. These discussions resulted in the organization of a conference 
of European Church leadets in August at Rolle, Switzerland, in ordet 
to review common needs and tasks. 

Discussion of the racial situation in South Africa led the Committee 
to provide information for a prominent member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church visiting that country. At the request of the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, the Committee examined and reported on questions 
raised by the Churches concerning the Atlantic Pact, and the task of 
the Church with regard to peace. 

Important documents, received from the C.C.I.A., are published 
in the weekly bulletin of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Over a period of months the Committee tried to promote discussion 
on the status of New Guinea, which prevented cordial relations between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. 

Political as well as moral and spiritual aspects of the (Communist) 
World Peace Movement were discussed during the year with a view to 
giving guidance to Church leaders in the Netherlands. 
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Norway: During the past twelve months, the Commission and the 
C.C.1.A. Commissioner gave special attention to documents received 
from the secretariat of the C.C.I.A., and to the dissemination of such 
information in Norway. It tried in "this way to strengthen the feeling 
of international responsibility among Christians in Norway. Informa- 
tion was also supplied to the C.C.I.A. officers on a number of matters. 


Sweden: The Committee during the past year provided the officers — 
of the C.C.LA. with information concerning various international 
conferences, and distributed C.C.I.A. documents to appropriate persons 
in Sweden. 


Union of South Africa: The Officers of the Christian Council together 
with a few other executive members, form the South African Commis- 
sion who do most of their work by correspondence. Their major 
concern during the year was with local matters, but questions of wider 
interest, especially those relating to South Aftica were faced. Subjects 
such as the proposed Central African Federation, and the proposed 
transfer of the High Commission Territories were ‘studied. 


United Kingdom : The International Department of the British Council 
of Churches during the past year sought the approval of the constituent 
churches for a seven point policy statement for joint action. This 
statement was approved by six churches and is being considered by 
others. ‘The seven points deal with: Maintaining fellowship with 
chutches in areas of Communist domination ; European Unity; the 
Law of Nations ; Support for Negotiation by the government and the 
United Nations with Soviet Russia and Communist China; Race - 
Relations ; the Overseas Service of the eeu and Assistance to 
Under- developed Peoples. 

Church members, parishes and congregations were encouraged to 
co-operate through prayer, study and action. A commentary on the 
seven points with questions for discussion entitled ‘‘ Christians and 
World Affairs ” was widely distributed. 


Particular attention was also given to the Ecumenical Commission 
for European Co-operation ; Anglo-American relations ; Arab refugee 
problems ; the proposed Central African Federation; the proposed 
transfer of the High Commission Territories; the Seretse Khama 
question; the Commission on Race Relations of the World Council 
of Churches ; the Religious Bodies Consultative Committee (of Pro- 
testant, Roman Catholic and Jewish seen: and Broad- 
casting on international questions. 

The department, which includes representatives from both the 
British Council of Churches and the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, continues to promote joint-action on many of these questions, 
and to co-operate closely with the London Office of the C.C.LA. 
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United States of America: To fulfil its ultimate objective of world 
peace and justice, the Department of International Justice and Goodwill 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. has 
worked, in the past twelve months, on various subjects, including: 


The Under-developed Areas: A Consultation on the Churches’ 
Relation to Peoples in Under-developed Areas was held in April, and the 
National Council of Churches participated in the National Conference on 
International Economic and Social Development, in the same month. 
Representations have been made in support of appropriations for U.S. 
technical assistance (Point IV) before various Congressional com- 
mittees. 


Peace Treaty With Japan: In November, the U.S. Senate was urged 
to ratify promptly the Japanese Peace Treaty, and on the occasion of 
the signing of the Treaty greetings of goodwill were exchanged with 
the National Christian Council of Japan. 


The United Nations and Collective Security: On November 30 letter 
was sent to the U.S. delegation to the Sixth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in Paris, commending UN action in 
Korea and expressing the churches’ concern for the universal reduction 
of armaments, for refugees, for the peoples of under-developed areas 
and for human rights. On March 26 a public statement was issued 
urging North Korea to accept the offer of the World Health Organiza- 
tion to deal with the reported epidemics there. To a cable from 
Bishop Bereczky of Hungary, charging the UN with “ bacteriological 
warfare in Korea”, the General Secretary of the National Council 
replied in part: “‘ We regret delay of states making charges (of germ 
warfare) to accept international investigation.” 


On October 25 the Department authorized the appointment of a 
commission to study the problem of collective security. 


Population Pressures and Immigration: In December the Department 
completed a survey of “ Population Pressures, Immigration Policies, 
and Christian Views of Them”. A statement on U.S. immigration 
and naturalization policy was later sent to all members of Congress. 
The Executive Director of the Department attended the Conference 
on Arab Refugees’ Problems held in Beirut, Lebanon, May 4-8, 1951. 


Universal Military Training: A statement was issued on January 30, 
1952, opposing “ universal military training ” 

On February 1, Ernest Lefever joined the Department cae as 
Associate Executive Director. 
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The Commissions on International Affairs now co-operating with the 
C.C.I.A. number twenty-one, as follows : 


_ NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR 


Country or Area 


Australia 


Canada 


China 
Denmark 


France 


Germany 


Greece 
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Organization 


- Australian Commission of the 


Churches on International Affairs, 
Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches 


Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
National Missionary Council of 


' Australia 


Commission on _ International 
Affairs, Canadian Council of 
Churches 


Committee on International Re- 
lations, National Christian Coun- 
cil of China 


Committee on International 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical Coun- 
cil 


Fédération Protestante de France, 
Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales 


Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Inter-Church Aid and 
Foreign Relations Committee 


DEPARTMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Officers 
Name and Address 


The Rev. E. V. Newman 
(Secretary) 

The Methodist Parsonage 

269 Crawford Street 

Queanbeyan, New South 
Wales, Australia 

The Rev. R. A. Hickin 

(Hon. Secretary) 

242 Pitt Street 

Sydney, New South Wales 
Australia 

Prof. George W. Brown 
(Chairman) 

The Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretary) 

3, Willcocks Street, ‘Toronto 5 

Ontario, Canada 

The Secretary 

Missions Building 

169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road 


_ Shanghai, China 


The Rev. Johs. Langhoft 
(Secretary) 

Vendersgade 8 

Copenhagen K., Denmark 

Dr. Marc Boegner 
(Président) 


M. le Pasteur Charles 


Westphal (Vice-Président) 

M. le Pasteur Paul Conord 
(Secrétaire-Général) 

rue de Clichy 47 

Paris 9, France 

Dr. Martin Niemdller 

Brentanostrasse 3 

Wiesbaden, Germany 

Dr. G. Stratenwerth 

Kirchliches Aussenamt 

Schaumainkai 23 

Frankfurt a/M, Germany 

H. B. The Archbishop of 
Athens and all Greece 
(President) 

Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
(General Secretary) 

Voulis St. 27 

Athens, Greece 


Country or Area 
Hungary 


Italy 


Japan 


Kotea 


Middle East 


Netherlands 


New Zealand | 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Sweden | 


Organization 


Sub-Committee on International 
Affairs, Hungarian Ecumenical 
Committee, Department of Re- 
construction 


Commission on International 
Affaits, Federal Council of the 


Evangelical Churches in Italy 


The Commission on  Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


Commission. on International 
Affairs, National Christian Coun- 
cil of Korea 

Regional Commission of the 
Commission of the Churches on 


International Affairs in the 
Middle East 
Commission on _ International 


Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Chutches on International Affairs 


All Pakistan Christian League 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


Officers 
Name and Address. ~ 


The Secretary 

Kalvin ter 8 

Budapest IX 

Hungary 

Prof. Mario A. Rollier 
(President) 

Via Carlo Poerio 37 

Milan, Italy 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 

Via Privata Letizia 3 

Milan, Italy 


Mr. Kensuke Hotrinouchi 
(Chairman) 
Dr. Akira Ebisawa 
(Corresponding Secretary) 
Christian Central Building 
2, 4-Chome, Ginza 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Dr. L. George Paik 
Minister of Education 
Republic of Korea, Pusan 
Mr. S. A. Mottison 
(Secretary) 
P.O. Box 235 


- Beirut, Lebanon 


Mr. A. H. Heering 
(Secretary) 

van Diepenbutchstraat 30 

S-Gravenhage, Netherlands 


Mr. George Hill 
(Secretary) 

93 Wai-iti Road 

Timatu, New Zealand 

Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

Rghagan 25 

Roa, Norway 

Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 

4 Warris Road 

Lahore, West Pakistan |. 

Prof. Knut B. Westman 
(Chairman) 

Ovre Slottsgatan 10 

Uppsala, Sweden 

Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 


- Karduansmakargatan 11, 


Stockholm, Sweden 

Mr. Carl Gustaf Boéthius 
(Secretary) 

Viggbyholm, Sweden 
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Officers 


Country or Area Organization Name and Address 
Union of South International Affairs Group, The Rev. A. W. Blaxall 
Africa Christian Council of South Aftica (Secretary) 
P.O. Box 81 
Roodeport Transvaal 
Union of South Africa 
United International Department, British The Rev. David Say 
Kingdom Council of Churches The Rev. R. D. Rees 


(Co-Secretaries) 
39 Doughty Street, 
London, W.C. 1, England 


United States Department of International Jus- Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk 


tice and Goodwill, National Coun- (Executive Director) 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 297 Fourth Avenue 
the U.S.A. New York 10 


New York, U.S.A. 


C. Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 


The World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the World’s Y.W.C.A., which carry on active pro- 
grammes in international affairs, are represented on the C.C.1.A. by 
Commissioners. Consultations are held with their representatives in 
connection with meetings of the United Nations. 

The C.C.LA. is informally related to the Ecumenical Commission 
on European Co-operation, an independent commission of Christian 
laymen from twelve European countries, under the chairmanship of 
M. André Philip. The purpose of the group, which includes four 
C.C.I.A. Commissioners, is to help the churches to consider the specific 
responsibility of Christians with regard to problems of European unity. 
The C.C.LA., in co-operation with the World Council’s Study Depart- 
ment, has helped to distribute to the churches material prepared by the 
Ecumenical Commission. 


D. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
system of Correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for re- 
ceiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is parti- 
cularly advantageous in countries where there are no national or 
regional Commissions on International Affairs. 


** * * * 
The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 


Commission, officers of the National Commissions, leaders of the con- 
stituent Churches and Church Councils, and special Correspondents, a 
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total of some 350 carefully selected persons in over 70 countries, 
provides the means for closer co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and 
the constituency of the ecumenical fellowship. Information from the 
C.C.I.A. is communicated by them to the local churches through the 
religious press, conferences and memoranda. ‘These leaders and their 
colleagues in turn send their views on international issues to the 
C.C.I.A. for information and consideration. The experience already 
gained in the operation of this system of contacts indicates its value 
for the future, in helping to knit together the churches in mote effective. 
witness to the world of nations, and in bringing study and action on 
international affairs to the local congregations. 


IV CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


PRIMARY FUNCTION of the C.C.I.A. is to “ represent the parent 

bodies in relations with international bodies such as the United 
Nations and related agencies.” This is a new and distinctive feature 
in the current work of the churches for world peace and justice. 
Relations with the inter-governmental organizations constitute a means 
for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship with 
prompt and accurate information on international issues of concern 
to the churches, and a means for effective Christian witness when 
international decisions are made. During the past year contacts with 
the inter-governmental bodies have continued to grow. 


ce 


A. UNITED Nations DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open meet- 
ings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for informal contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, documentation, 
tickets of admission to meetings for visitors, and general information, 
prove most helpful to the work of the C.C.LA. 


B. Unrrep Nations DOCUMENTATION 


Particularly important is the receipt and study of all unrestricted 
documentation. A Documentation Officer regularly scans all docu- 
ments as they are received in the New York office, and a subject index 
of topics of major significance is maintained. The documents, now 
numbering several thousand, are thus readily available for use by the 
staff in the preparation of reports on activities of the United Nations. 
The files are increasingly in demand by church agencies and leaders 
for reference purposes. 
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C. Economic AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.1.A. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide — 
constituency in its consultative relationship with the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship (Category 
B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 of the United 
Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the C.C.I.A. to be 
reptesented at the meetings of ECOSOC by consultants, and, in 
accordance with established rules, to submit written statements and to 
offer oral interventions. In addition to such representations the 
C.C.I.A. endeavours to maintain contact as far as possible with various 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Particularly close 
relations have been established with the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable the C.C.LA. to keep 
in touch with other major organs of the U.N. and to submit oral or 
written representations on behalf of its constituency and to serve as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


D. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The contacts of the C.C.I.A. with the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations have continued to grow during the period under review. 

In addition to the consultative relations with F.A.O. and UNESCO, 
described below, informal relations have been maintained with the 
International Labour Organization by the C.C.I.A. President 
and staff. At the functional level close relations are maintained with 
the office of the High Commissioner for Refugees by the C.C.I.A. and 
the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the 
World Council of Churches. Similar contacts are maintained by the 
Executive Secretary with the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Administation which serves a specialized function within 
the framework of the Economic and Social Council. The need for 
continuing support of the activities of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund has been stressed. Docu- 
mentation from other specialized agencies has been received and 
studied. 


E. Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (F.A.O.) 


Consultative status for the C.C.].A. was formally established at a 
special session of the F.A.O. in November, 1950. By action of the 
C.C.1.A. Executive Committee, Dr. John H. Reisner, Secretary of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. (U.S.A.), serves as observer. Members 
of an Advisory Committee on the F.A.O., appointed to consult with 
the observer on issues needing consideration include Mr. E. D. Alvord 
and the Rev. Kenneth H. Prior (Africa); Mr. H. D. Louwes (The 
Nethetlands) ; Major-General Roger Lambert (United Kingdom) ; 
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Prof. Henry Azariah (India); the Rev. Cornelio M. Ferrer (The 
Philippines) ; the Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Dr. B. Y. Landis, Miss Alice 
Maloney and Dr. M. R. Zigler (U.S.A.). A statement of Christian 
concerns in relation to food and agriculture has been under considera- 
tion by this Committee and is to be submitted to the next meeting of 
the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee. The statement is designed to 
serve as a framework for future representations in relation to F.A.O. 

The C.C.I.A. observer attended the Twelfth Session of the F.A.O. 
Council and the Sixth Session of the Conference of F.A.O. held in 
Rome in June and November-December, 1951, respectively. It is 
also being represented at the Fourteenth Session of the Council in 
June, 1952. Major concerns before these meetings have been the 
critical world food situation in the face of a rapid expansion of technical 
assistance projects designed to increase food production in under- 
developed regions. An increasing awareness of the importance of the 
welfare of farm people has marked recent F.A.O. deliberations. 

Through the development of cordial personal contacts with officers 
and delegates of F.A.O., as well as with representatives of other non- 
governmental organizations, the C.C.I].A. observer has improved the 
conditions for future representations. 


FF. Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


Since February, 1949, the C.C.I.A. has maintained consultative rela- 
tions with UNESCO. The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary of the © 
London Office of the C.C.I.A., serves as observer. With the assistance 
of the parent bodies and national representatives, contacts are main- 
tained with UNESCO headquarters in Paris, and with national com- 
missions of UNESCO in many of the sixty-four member states. 

The basic programme laying down the main lines of work for 
UNESCO, as approved by the Fifth Session, was left unchanged by 
the Sixth Session of the General Conference (June, 1951). This 
Conference, which was attended by the C.C.I.A. ,observer, gave 
detailed attention to every item of the programme of work for 1952. 
The extent of C.C.I.A. co-operation with UNESCO in relation to this 
programme may be judged by a brief reference to its main divisions. 


Education: Fundamental Education : UNESCO is placing increased 
emphasis upon the need for literacy campaigns. In this connection, 
it is hoped to establish six regional training and production centres for 
fundamental education, in twelve years. A centre for Latin America 
has been established at Patzcuaro, Mexico, and a centre for the Middle 
East at Sirs E] Layan (Menoufa), Egypt. Information concerning this 
method of attacking the problem of mass illiteracy has been sent by the 
C.C.I.A. to missionary bodies. 
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Vernacular Languages : UNESCO convened a meeting of experts on 
the use of Vernacular Languages as vehicles of instruction, both in 
school and out of school, and the related problems of teaching in 
languages other than the vernacular. The C.C.I.A. sent the findings 
of this Conference to Christian literature specialists in London and 
New York. Comments received were then sent informally to UNESCO 
House in Paris. 

Text-Book Revision: In November, 1951, the C.C.I.A. sent copies 
of UNESCO’s programme resolutions on education to correspondents 
on UNESCO questions. Together with these were sent two UNESCO 
handbooks :—Better History Text-Books and Geography Teaching for 
International Understanding. 

In London, Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews, representing 
the teaching profession i in schools and universities, text-book publishers, 
and reviewers, met in conference and initiated a research programme 
and enquiry into school text-books in current use in the United Kingdom. 


Cultural Activities: Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind : 
_ The C.C.I.A. has followed the development of this history since its— 
inception, and has sought the inclusion of eminent Christian historians 
in the list of “ corresponding members”. Several C.C.I.A. Commis- 
sionets ate included. ca 

~ Human Rights: The C.C.1.A. has distributed extracts from the 
UNESCO Exhibition Album on Human Rights, and submitted com- 
ments to UNESCO on the theme of religious freedom as treated in 
the Album. 


Voluntary International Assistance (Rehabilitation Service): The 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Scheme which developed out of the UNESCO 
Book Coupon Scheme has been commended to Church agencies as a 
new method of securing support for relief projects. 


UNESCO's Activities in Germany: ‘The C.C.L.A. has provided 
German Church leaders with information concerning UNESCO activi- 
ties now being developed in Germany, especially in relation to educa- 
tion, social science and youth welfare. 


Technical Assistance: The C.C.I.A. has investigated the possibilities 
of providing Christian personnel for Technical Assistance programmes, 
inviting UNESCO to supply copies of its “ Job Descriptions” of 
vacant posts in the U.N. Technical Assistance Programmes. 

Memoranda and articles on Churches and Missions in Relation to - 
Technical Assistance Programmes have been circulated and widely 
discussed. In the United Kingdom, missionary societies are sharing 
in the establishment of a joint recruiting agency for educational per- 
sonnel to serve overseas. The Student Christian Movement has also 
created a register for similar purposes. 
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Mass Communications : UNESCO’s International Agreements to pro- 
mote the free flow of information include the 1948 Agreement for 
facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character, and the 
1950 Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Materials. Copies of these agreements have been sent to 
Secretaries of National Commissions of the C.C.I.A. indicating those 
countries which have already signed or ratified the agreements, and 
inviting them “to promote the adherence of governments to the 
Agreements ” | 


Conferences : In addition to drawing the attention of its constituency — 
to the UNESCO programme as above, the C.C.I.A. was represented at 
the Second Regional Conference of National Commissions of UNESCO, 
(Bangkok, 26 November—10 December, 1951). The C.C.I.A. obsetvers 
were Mr. Horace Ryburn and Mr. Chatoen Vijaya. The recommenda- 
tions of this Conference were distributed by the C.C.I.A. with particular 
reference to fundamental and adult education. 

The C.C.1.A. has also communicated the findings of the W.C.C.-I.M.C. 
conference on Christian literacy and literature (Singapore, December 
7-11, 1951) to the Division of Fundamental Education at UNESCO 
House, Paris. 

The C.C.1.A. has, by correspondence and informal discussion, con- 
tinued co-operation. with representatives from other Christian Non- 
Governmental Organizations having consultative relations with 
UNESCO. Discussions have also been extended to the World Council 
of Christian Education and Sunday School Associations. 

The growth of personal contacts with the secretariats of inter- 
governmental bodies has proved mutually helpful in providing a 
regular exchange of information, a clearer understanding of points 
of view, and a means for co-operation on matters of common concern. 


G. OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS ~ 


Increasing attention has been devoted to regional developments 
within the framework of the United Nations. Among the inter-govern- 
mental organizations whose actions have been followed are the 
Caribbean Commission ; the South Pacific Commission and the Council 
of Europe. 

On 4 November, 1950, the European Convention on Human Rights . 
was signed at Rome. This convention contained, in Article 9, a 
guarantee of religious liberty, but the Convention was deemed inade- 
quate with regard to the right of parents to safeguard the religious 
education and teaching of their children. The C.C.I.A. has followed 
closely the discussions of Committees of the Council of Europe which 
resulted in the signing of a Protocol by representatives of European 
Governments in Paris, on 20 March, 1952. The text of Article 2 of 
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this Protocol, concerning which a number of Governments made 
formal reservations, is as follows : 
Article 2 


“No person shall be denied the right to education. In the exercise of any 
functions which it assumes in relation to education and to teaching, the 
State shall respect the right of parents to ensure such education and 
teaching in conformity with their own religious and_ philosophical 
convictions.” 


H. INFORMAL CONTACTS 

The more formal contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter- 
governmental bodies open the way for significant informal consulta- 
tions with many delegates at international meetings. These have the 
dual advantage of manifesting a Christian interest in the problems 
facing government delegates and of contributing further information 
about the views held by Christians throughout the world. The stand- 
ing of the Commission’s membership and of its parent bodies has made 
access to officials of many governments possible, both on issues of 
general international import and on issues relating peculiarly to the 
life and work of the churches. 


I. Non-GOvVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The C.C.I.A. plays a leading part in co-operative action and con- 
sultation between non-governmental organizations in consultative 
status with the ECOSOC. This year, Dr. Elfan Rees, representing 
C.C.I.A., is Chairman of the Fourth General Conference of Consultative 
N.G.O’s. 


J. C.C.L.A. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The C.C.I.A. has been represented at the following conferences and 
meetings during the period from July 1951, to June 1952: 


1951 
2-25 July Conference of Plenipotentiaties on the. Elfan Rees 
Geneva Status of Refugees and Stateless 


Petsons | 


30 July—z1 Sept. U.N. Economic and Social’ Council Elfan Rees 
Geneva 13th Session : 
1-4 August World Council of Churches. Sixth Kenneth G. Grubb 
Rolle (Switzerland) Meeting of the Executive Committee O. Frederick Nolde 
E. Philip Eastman 
4-11 August World Council of Churches. Fourth Kenneth G. Grubb 


Rolle (Switzerland) Meeting of the Central Committee O. Frederick Nolde 
E. Philip Eastman 


2-16 October International Labour Organization Elfan Rees 
Naples Migration Conference : 

22 October International Refugee Organization Elfan Rees 
Geneva General Council, Eighth Session 
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1951 


* 5 November— 
5 Februaty 
Paris 


19 November 
Rome 


24-25 November _ 
Paris 





26 Nevember— 






26 November— 
10 December 
Bangkok 


3-6 December 
Geneva 


1952 


4-5 January 
Toronto, Canada 


25-27 January 
Rengsdorf, 
Germany 


28-31 January 
New York 


4-8 February 
London 


4 February 
Paris and New York 


18—23 February 
Geneva 


27 February— 


1 April 
New York 


17 March 
Buck Hill Falls, 
Penna 


U.N. General Assembly, Sixth Session 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
Sixth Session 


Consultation with Officers of World 
Peace Council ; 


Migration Conference 


UNESCO, Second Regional Confer- 
ence of National Commissions 


U.N. High Commissioner’s Advisory 
Committee 


Foreign Missions Assembly, National 
Council of Churches (U.S.A.) 


Ecumenical Commission on European 


Co-operation 


National Conference of U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO 


World Council of Churches Executive 


Committee, Seventh Meeting 
U.N. Disarmament Commission 
Provisional Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee for the Movement of Migrants 


from Europe (P.I.C.M.M.E.) 


Trusteeship Council, Tenth Session 


World Council of Churches: Con- 
ference of U.S.A. Member Churches 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
S. A. Morrison 


John H. Reisner 
Frederick M. van 


Asbeck 
Kenneth G. Grubb 


~ O. Frederick Nolde 


W.A. Visser ’t Hooft 
Pierre Maury 


Elfan Rees 


Horace Ryburn 
Charoen Vijava - 


Elfan Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 


Ronald D. Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Elfan Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 


Elfan Rees 
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1952 


26 Match Annual Anniversaty Background Con- _—_ Richard M. Fagley 
New York ference, U.N. Department of Public 

Information 
27 March Fourth Meeting, International Non-  E. Philip Eastman 
Paris Governmental Organizations ap- 


14 April—13 June 


proved for Consultative Relations 
with UNESCO 


Commission on Human Rights, Eighth 


O. Frederick Nolde 


New York Session 
16 April Conference of Non-Governmental Elfan Rees 
New York Organizations interested in Migra- 
tion 
22-24 April Half-yearly meeting of the British E. Philip Eastman 
Belfast Council of Churches 


12 May—13 June 


United Nations Social Commission 


Elfan Rees 


New York Righth Session 

13 May United Nations Economic and Social O. Frederick Nolde 

New York Council, Fourteenth Session Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

3 June Trusteeship Council, Eleventh Session . Richard M. Fagley 

New York ages 

9 June Food and Agriculture Council of the Ira S. Moomaw 

Rome United Nations, Fourteenth Session 


V MAJOR CONCERNS OF THE C.CLA. 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


HE PERSISTENT DANGER of general war, reflected in the continuing 
conflict in Korea, the mounting race in arms, and the deep fears 


and distrust which divide the nations, has claimed major attention from 
the Commission throughout the period under review. In attempting 
to bring a Christian influence to bear on decisions affecting inter- 
national peace and security, the Commission has moved along several 
lines. 


1. “ Christians Stand For Peace” 

At its meeting in Rolle, Switzerland, 30 July-1 August, the C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee prepared a short summary of various statements 
on world peace and justice by the C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies. The 
statement was designed as a more popular presentation to indicate, 
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at the risk of over-simplifying complex international issues, principles 
which guide the Commission in its work in this field. The prevalence 
of misleading peace proposals formed another motive for issuing the 
statement entitled “‘ Christians Stand for Peace”. ‘The seven points 
of this statement are as follows : 


1. As Christians it is our duty to seek both peace and justice. We no 
less than others detest war and we shall do everything in our power to 
prevent present tensions and limited conflicts from leading to a third 
world war. Yet we must neither purchase peace at the price of tyranny 
noe in the name of justice look on wat as a way to justice of as a ground 
of hope. 


2. We stand opposed to every form of oppression and aggression. 
We condemn any extension of oppression, catried on behind a facade of 
propaganda for peace. We condemn equally the proposal of a preven- 
tive wat, or the use for aggressive purposes of atomic weapons. 


. We do not believe that peace will come merely by new pacts ot 
disarmament. ‘There must first be sufficient mutual trust and good faith 
between nations to ensure that agreements will be honouted. Peace and 
disarmament will follow from mutual trust ; they will not automatically 
create it. ; 

4. In present world conditions peace and justice require international 
organs of law and order. We therefore fully support all forms of co-opera- 
tion between the nations which will serve this purpose. Believing that 
the United Nations and its agencies present now the best means to 
develop the rule of law over the nations, we condemn unilateral military 
action in defiance of decisions under the Charter of the United Nations. 


.5. We press urgently for the most generous assistance by the 
wealthier to the poorer nations of the world in their economic and social 
development, and for the immediate sharing by all nations in responsi- 
bility for the millions of refugees. 


6. We believe that it is the duty of all governments and of the United 

Nations to recognize the dignity of man as a child of God, and to protect 

the rights of the individual. Every denial of fundamental rights should 
be made known and resisted. 


7. Christians can witness convincingly to peace only if they and 
their churches, in their relations with one another across all frontiers, 
put loyalty to their common Lord above any other loyalty. 


The text of the statement was widely reprinted in religious and 
secular journals, and has subsequently served a useful purpose as a 
basis for a number of concrete representations by the C.C.I.A. 


2. Korea 


In line with the actions of the C.C.].A. Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in the 
summer of 1950, the C.C.I.A. has continued to seek and support 
measures which would lessen the danger that the Korean war might 
develop into a general war. It has supported the continuance of truce 
negotiations without compromise of essential principles of justice. In 
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December, 1951, representatives of the Commission in collaboration 
with leaders of the American churches, met with high officials of the 
United States government for a frank and confidential exchange of 
views, designed to emphasize the moral factors which must be taken 
into account in a responsible policy in the Far Eastern conflict. 

When Soviet charges of bacteriological warfare in the Korean theatre 
were raised, C.C.I.A. officers informally urged international acceptance 
of the offer of the International Red Cross to investigate the facts, and 
the offer of the World Health Organization to help combat any epi- 
demics in Korea, regardless of origin. Ina letter on 18 April,'1952, to 
M. Joliot-Curie of the World Peace Council, calling attention to the 
misleading use in that organization’s Bu//etin of a partial quotation from 
an action of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
the C.C.I.A. officers stated : 


The officers of this Commission, in advising National Commissions of 
the Churches on International Affairs, have stressed the importance of 
impartial investigation of charges such as those made by the World Peace 
Council. In this connection special reference has been made to the 
International Committee of the Red Cross as a reputable body, the im- 
partiality of which is widely accepted. We can attach no significance 
to an accusation unless the accuser is willing to co-operate in securing 
objective evidence. 


3. Disarmament 


By its Charter the C.C.I.A. is authorized to maintain such contacts 
with the United Nations and related agencies as will assist in the inter- 
national regulation of armaments. While the Commission has 
attempted no specialized study of the subject, it has produced in the 
course of its deliberations and correspondence a body of principles 
which bear directly upon the present international situation. For 
example; in February, 1951, the officers of the C.C.I.A. expressed 

. strong agreement with the progressive reduction and eventual 
abolition of all national armaments, including atomic weapons and all 
weapons of mass destruction, and of all national armies, subject always 
to certain conditions which we put forward provisionally for considera- 
tion... .. 

In relation to the substantive issues underlying this item, the officers 
of the C.C.LA. stressed the need for an “international combined 
force” to safeguard any state against ageression of any kind and to 
enforce international law. As an interim measute, it was argued that 

... the existing levels of weapons and fighting forces maintained by the 
different nations must be assessed by international inspection directed by 


the U.N. The existing possibilities for production of armaments must 
be similarly determined. 


The officers of the C.C.I.A. stated further : 


The needs of the U.N. for combined force can be taken as the general 
‘initial standard. Progressive reduction to that standard could then be 
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inaugurated. This means that nations must be prepared to destroy 
certain stocks, to destroy certain facilities for production or convert 
them in a manner approved by the U.N., and to teduce armies and 
schemes of military preparation. In addition states can, as they have 
done in the past, agree on pattial and occasional measures for the 
reduction of available armaments. Such occasional understandings 
would be helpful in building up a sense of reciprocal confidence between 
nations who are now filled with distrust and disgust towards the other. 

It goes without saying that the main requisite of any disarmament 
measure, whether general or particular, whether permanent or occa- 
sional, lies in an effective and continuous inspection and control under 
the U.N. 


The communication, in which these views were incorporated, was 
prepared by the officers of the C.C.I.A. at the request of the presidents 
of the World Council of Churches, and was subsequently accorded 
general approval. 


The issue of disarmament or armaments reduction became an object 
of concentrated attention at the Sixth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. When initial debate revealed no progress in reconciling 
the differences between the Tri-Partite proposals (United States, United 
Kingdom and France) and the U.S.S.R. amendments, a sub-committee 
was established with a view to seeking mutually acceptable proposals. 
At that time the Director of the C.C.I.A. addressed a communication 
to all members of the sub-committee. The letter sought to reflect 
“the deep concern for peace and justice which moves many millions 
of people in our churches and missions throughout the world”. It 
stressed the claim that “ the reduction of armaments is not an arithmetic 
proposition but a political and, above all, a moral problem”. The 
letter further warned that : 


... It is necessary to recognize the genuine fear which is created by the 
possible use of atomic weapons but it is equally necessary to reckon with 
the genuine fear that, in the absence of an adequate deterrent, efforts 
to extend power through coercion or infiltration will seriously jeopardize 
world peace. If present positions are maintained, agreement on first 
steps towatd reduction can in all probability not be found solely in the 
atea of atmaments, but will have to take into account concomitant 
factors. For example, if there is to be provision for verified assurance 
that atomic weapons will not be used, there must also be provision for 
verified assurance that powerful nations will permit peoples in all 
countries freely to choose their own forms of government, to determine 
their own policies, and to bring about necessary changes by peaceful 
means and with the preservation of freedom. Similar considerations 
of equity will apply to all other arms and armed forces... . 


The points of view announced in this letter became the object of 
extensive informal discussion, both prior to and following the General 
Assembly’s decision to set up a Disarmament Commission. In two 
addresses—‘* Rearmament and Reconciliation’ and “‘ Disarmament ” 
—the Director in his personal capacity sought to interpret and to 
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publicize the views which had been advanced on behalf of the churches. 
The C.C.L.A. continues to follow the work of the Disarmament Com- 
mission. While one obstacle after another has been encountered in 
its early discussions, every effort is made to encourage delegates in 
their attempt to find a fool- proof and, at the same time, generally 
acceptable procedure for the balanced reduction and regulation of 
national armaments and armed forces. 


4. United Nations Peace Observation Commission 


C.C.I.A. officers on 3 August, 1950 proposed for the consideration 
of church leaders in Member States of the United Nations a plan 
whereby a system of International Observer Commissions might be 
put into effect. In response to this initiative, leading churchmen and 
National Commissions made representations to several governments 
in the United Nations. In the course of the Fifth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly the proposal was extensively discussed with various 
delegations. After consideration, in which the proposal received 
unanimous approval, the General Assembly formally constituted a 
Peace Observation Commission. 

Believing strongly in the contribution which this new United Nations 
Commission can make in the relief of tensions and in deterring ageres- 
sion, the C.C.LA. has kept its early development under close scrutiny. 
While the Commission had been formally constituted, it was in fact 
unable to place an observation unit in any specific area of tension or 
danger. It was generally understood that governments which actually 
feared the threat of a foreign power were unwilling to risk the public 
debate which would be involved in bringing an observation unit to its 
territory. Because of the fears entertained by governments whose 
territories were in apparent danger, it was considered unwise to press 
too strongly for the establishment of any specific sub-commission. 

At the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, the subject of the 
Peace Observation Commission was introduced in connection with the 
agenda item, “‘ Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial 
Integrity of Greece.” The General Assembly on 7 December, 1951, 
by a vote of 48 in favour, 5 against with 1 abstention, adopted a 
resolution which requests the Peace Observation Commission to 
establish a Balkan sub-commission with its seat at the United Nations 
Headquarters, but with authority to operate in any territory of the 
Balkans on the request of any State or States concerned. 

On 23 January, 1952, the Peace Observation Commission met at the 
Palais de Chaillot and established the Balkan sub-commission for the 
calendar year 1952 with the following members: Colombia, France, 
Pakistan, Sweden and the U.S.A. 

An initial hurdle in bringing the Peace Observation Commission to 
the point of operation has been overcome in the terms of reference for 
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the Balkan sub-commission. Further progress will doubtless be slow. 
Yet, in the judgment of many competent authorities, the inherent merit 
of the plan will be reflected in increasing usefulness. The C.C.I.A. 
consequently will continue to devote careful attention to the develop- 
ment of this instrument for peace. 


5. Peace and the World Peace Council 


At its meeting in July-August, 1951, the C.C.I.A. Executive Com- 
mittee was asked for advice in regard to communications from and 
concerning the World Peace Council (W.P.C.), an international organ- 
_ ization closely aligned with certain aims of Soviet foreign policy. 
Farlier, the C.C.I.A. Executive had issued a warning to church leaders 
concerning inadequacies of the so-called “‘ Stockholm Appeal ’’, issued 
by the forerunner of the W.P.C., and concerning the importance of 
vigorous Christian efforts for world peace with order and justice. In 
reply to an appeal from M. Joliot-Curie, president of the W.P.C., 
urging support for the W.P.C. disarmament proposals, the officers of 
the C.C.I.A. had set forth their own views on the moral and political 
requirements for international security and disarmament. These views 
received support at the C.C.J.A. Executive Committee meeting. 


Other appeals for closer relations with the W.P.C. had been received 
by Officers of the World Council of Churches, and these were referred 
to the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at Rolle. The Committee’s 
advice was that invitations to be represented at W.P.C. meetings be 
declined. It was also agreed that it should be made clear that officers 
of the C.C.I.A. would be ready to meet with officers of the W.P.C., 
at some appropriate time, to present the C.C.L.A.’s position on world 
peace. It was further suggested that the statement “ Christians Stand 
for Peace ” be sent to M. Joliot-Curie. 


After an exchange of letters, officers of the C.C.I.A. agreed to meet 
with delegates of the W.P.C. on 24 November, 1951, in Paris. The 
communique issued at the close of the meeting described the discussion 
as follows : 


They proceeded to an exchange of information and a clarification of 
their respective positions on the leading international problems and on 
their respective modes of approaching these in the total setting of the 
problem of peace and justice. 


They examined mote patticularly the disarmament question, that of the. 
control of atomic weapons and of all weaponis of war, that of the peaceful 
co-existence of different political and social regimes, and other questions 
such as the importance which must be attributed for the maintenance 
of peace to the protection of human rights and to technical assistance 
for under-developed areas. 


They decided to proceed to the exchange of documents and they will 
consider the advisability of meeting again. 
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Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, in commenting on the meeting, explained 
that the Churches’ Commission on International Affairs, which is an 
organ of the World Council of Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council, was always ready as a matter of policy to confer with the 
various organizations concerned with peace. He stated that the 
meeting had made clear that there are vital differences between the 
basic conceptions and the approaches of the two bodies concerned 
with the problems of peace. However, the discussion had offered an 
opportunity for the removal of misunderstanding. 


B. Human Ricutrs AND Reticious LIBERTY 


In the field of human rights and, more particularly, of religious 
freedom, the C.C.I.A. has continued to move along two broad lines. 
The Commission has intervened in a number of situations where 
religious liberty was threatened or violated, involving the seizure of 
church property, curtailment of freedom in pursuing normal church 
activities, restrictions upon travel of missionaries, and the imprison- 
ment of missionaries. While issues such as these were discussed with 
United Nations delegates and secretariat, it must be frankly recognized 
that the United Nations is not, at this time, able to take effective action. 
Where intervention could be made directly with governments, more 
satisfactory results were achieved. 

The Commission has also given careful attention to the development 
of international standards of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and international safeguards to defend basic human values. In this 
connection particular emphasis was laid upon the more widespread 
application of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
drafting of the two International Covenants on Human Rights. 


1. Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. in 1950 ea that * 


recognizing the increasing significance which the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is commanding in the international community, the 
C.C.LA. shall continue to encourage its constituency by processes of 
education and public opinion to seek to make the provisions of the 
Declaration effective in constitutions, in domestic laws, in court decisions, 
and generally in practice. 

The Officers of the Commission on 6 November, 1951, addressed a 
letter to Commissioners, National Church Commissions and selected 
correspondents bringing to their attention the opportunities which the 
anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights afforded. 
According to the reports which were received, the occasion was parti- 
cularly helpful in countries where religious freedom was locally 
threatened or restricted. The discussion of the Universal Declaration 
provided an objective approach to the consideration of human rights 
and avoided the stigma of pleading a minority cause. 
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2. Covenant on Human Rights 


In relation to certain issues which have arisen in connection with the 
Covenant, the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee meeting in Switzerland, 
July—August, 1951, agreed that there shall be sought : 


1. Provisions for economic, social and cultural rights, and measures to 
promote their observance—whether in the First Covenant or by a United 
Nations commitment to their inclusion in additional Covenants to be 
simultaneously or successively prepared ; 
2. recognition of the right of individual petition within the Covenant, 
and provision for petition by non-governmental organizations and by 
individuals under appropriate safeguards—whether in an optional clause 
within the Covenant or by a separate protocol or protocols ; 
3. retention of all the substantive provisions for freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion as contained in Article 13 with particular refer- 
ence to the necessity of maintaining unimpaired freedom to change one’s 
religion or belief ; 
4. such modification of the limitations in paragraph 2 of Article 13 as 
will most fully protect religious freedom; 
5. asafeguard of parental jurisdiction in the education of children and 
particularly in their religious education along the lines of the provision 
contained in paragraphs 8 and 9 of Article 28 in the present draft of the 
Covenant. 
(Noze.—In the Executive Committee’s discussion of (1) above, there was 
general agreement that, whether the device of one or of several covenants 
was used, a clear distinction should be observed between the two groups of 
rights—economic, social and cultural on the one hand, and political and civil 
on the other—both as to their nature and as to measures for, implementing 
them.) | 


The Sixth Session of the U:N. General Assembly at Paris reversed its 
former decision and agreed that the Human Rights Commission should 
draft two Covenants—one dealing with civiland political rights, the other 
with economic, social and cultural rights. The Human Rights Com- 
mission devoted most of its Eighth Session in April—June, 1952, to 
the drafting of the International Covenants. While concerned with all 
aspects of the work, particular attention was devoted to the provisions 
for religious liberty and related rights. 

The Article on education in the economic, social and cultural Cove- 
nant now combines the two previous paragraphs dealing with the 
tights of parents. The new provision reads as follows : 

In the exercise of any functions which they assume in the field of 
education, the States Parties to the Covenant undertake to have respect 
for the liberty of parents and, when applicable, legal guardians to choose 
for their children schools other than those established by the public 
authorities which conform to such minimum educational standards as 


may be laid down ot apptoved by the State and to ensure the religious 
education of their children in conformity with their own convictions. 


Anticipating further efforts to delete or to limit the provision for 


“freedom to change his religion or belief”, the C.C.I.A. directed an 
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inquiry to its Commissioners, National Commissions, and selected 
correspondents in order to guide its representative in the position 
which he should advocate. Replies to the inquiry revealed virtual 
unanimity in favour of including the provision “to maintain” in 
_addition to the existing provision “ to change his religion or belief” ; 
and virtual unanimity in favour of a provision to safeguard against 
coercive measures which would impair the freedom to maintain or to 
change. After extensive and delicate consultation, a formula was found 
which seemed to protect religious liberty fully and, at the same time, 
would satisfy the demands of the largest number of governments. An 
oral intervention before the Commission on Human Rights was made 
by the C.C.1.A. Director on 3 June, 1952. He supported the agreed 
draft article on condition that its subsequent interpretation should 
carry no restriction on religious liberty. 


The Article as it appears in the present draft reads : 


““ yz, Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion. This right shall include freedom to maintain or to 
change his. religion or belief, and freedom, either individually or collec- 
tively and in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief in 
worship, observance, practice and teaching, 

“2. No one shall be subject to coercion which will impair his 
his freedom to maintain or to change his religion or belief. 

“3, Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs may be subject 
only to such limitations as are prescribed by law and are necessary to 
protect public safety, order, health, or morals, or the fundamental rights 
and freedoms of others.” 


As the work of drafting the Covenant proceeds, many are seriously 
questioning whether the international political climate is favourable 
to the rapid conclusion of a sound instrument. The Director of the 
C.C.I.A. prepared an analysis of this situation, especially in terms of 
criticisms arising in the United States and proposed measures whereby 
the Human Rights Commission could profitably devote itself to certain 
other tasks which would be helpful in themselves and could contribute 
to the ultimate success of the Covenant. The Human Rights Commis- 
sion did not fully complete its work of drafting the two Covenants and 
it is hardly to be anticipated that final action will be sought at the 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly. 


3. Human Rights and Peace Treaties : 


The provisions of the peace treaties with regard to human rights and 
religious liberty have been followed closely by the C.C.1.A. In the 
introduction to the Treaty of Peace with Japan, the Japanese Govern- 
ment declares its intention to strive to fulfil the objectives of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, as well as to conform to the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. In these respects it has 
therefore accepted a moral responsibility similar to Member States 
of the United Nations. : 
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As an important aspect of human rights, C.C.I.A. representatives 
supported the establishment of a U.N. commission to supervise elec- 
tions in Germany looking toward unification. While the Commission 
has thus far met with no response from Soviet authorities in the East 
Zone, it is possible that the principle of impartial supervision may 
ultimately be applied even though in a somewhat different form. 


4. Indian Minority 


The Sixth Session of the General Assembly recommended that a 
commission of three members be established for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Governments of India, Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa 
in carrying through appropriate negotiations. The C.C.I.A. which has 
discussed this issue at various meetings of its Executive Committee, 
has continued to encourage action which will lead to a much-needed 
solution. Memoranda designed to inform its constituency about the. 
origin and nature of the issue have been distributed. Various actions 
currently taken by the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council—including exchange of correspondence, confer- 
ences, and fraternal delegations—have important bearing on the solu- 
tion of specific problems in South Africa. 


5. German Prisoners of War 


At the request of the U.N. Special Commission on Prisoners of War, 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, accompanied by Dr. Elfan Rees, represented the 
C.C.I.A. at a private session of the Commission. He reported such 
information as-he had secured; suggested that the approach to the 
Special Commission should be based on pragmatic rather than humani- 
tarian arguments, and proposed the following minimal requests: (1) 
an acknowledgment that lists of prisoners in certain categories had 
been received and a request for similar lists for other categories ; (2) 
lists of deaths since 1950; (3) lists of alleged ‘‘ war criminals ” with an 
indication of the charges preferred and the sentences passed ; (4) lists 
of releases—especially into the Eastern Zone of Germany. Arrange- 
ments were made for such further contacts with the Special Commission 
as might prove helpful in carrying out its work. 


6. Genocide 


The C.C.I.A. has continued to concern itself with the ratification of 
the Genocide Convention on the basis of the concurring action of the 
patent bodies in 1948, calling upon constituent members to support 
the adoption of conventions such as that on Genocide. The represen-_ 
tative of the Commission also followed the deliberations regarding 
resetvations at the Sixth Session of the U.N. General Assembly result- 
ing in a recommendation that in preparing multilateral conventions 
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consideration be given to the insertion of provisions on the admissi- 
bility or non-admissibility of reservations. 


C. ‘TRUSTEESHIPS AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


One of the six particular tasks with which the C.C.I.A. is charged 
in its contacts with the United Nations and related agencies is to further 
the ‘acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their advance 
towards self-government and the development of their free political 
institutions”. The work of the United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
and the provisions of the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories contained in Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter have 
continued to receive attention within the limits of available resources 
and other commitments. 


1. ILvrust Territories 


While the C.C.I.A. has not attempted to make specific representa- 
tions in regard to the Trusteeship System of the United Nations, the 
debates and decisions in the Trusteeship Council and General Assembly 
affecting Trust Territories have been followed with interest. At the 
Sixth Session of the General Assembly, attention was given to the 
debate over Italy’s full participation in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council; the procedures proposed for dealing with the grievances of 
the Ewe people, an African tribe divided between British and French 
Togoland ; the new procedure for examining petitions, the resolutions 
on educational advancement in the Trust Territories ; the considera- 
tion given to the possibility of associating indigenous inhabitants of 
Trust Territories more closely in the work of the Council; the review 
of the procedures of Visiting Missions ; and the invitation to adminis- 
tering authorities to report on steps leading towards self-government 
or independence for Trust Territories. 

The work of the Tenth Session of the Trusteeship Council, February— 
April, 1952, was also observed. ‘This session received reports on the 
Trust Territories in the Pacific area, examined some 35 petitions, 
inaugurated a Standing Committee to expedite consideration of peti- 
tions, and made arrangements for a Visiting Mission to the Trust 
Territories of Western Africa. 


2.  Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The work of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, which reports to the General Assembly on information 
received from Member States regarding non-self-governing territories 
under their administration, is another object of C.C.I.A. concern. The 
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report submitted to the Sixth Session of the General Assembly dealt 
with economic conditions and development in these territories. The 
report being prepared for the 1952 meeting of the General Assembly 
deals with social conditions in the non-self-governing territories. It is 
hoped that copies may be available for study prior to the next meeting 
of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee. 


3. South-West Africa 

The question of the international status of the Territory of South- 
West Africa, which has long been a subject of debate in the United 
Nations General Assembly, is a matter of continued interest to the 
C.C.1L.A. The Executive Committee in July, 1949, authorized its 
representatives to support reference of the legal status of South-West 
Africa to the International Court of Justice. The C.C.LA. position 
was communicated to United Nations delegations at the Fourth Session 
of the General Assembly. On 11 July, 1950, the International Court 
gave its unanimous opinion that South-West Africa is a territory under 
international mandate. The Court also found that the Union continues 
to have international obligations under the Covenant and Mandate and 
that supervisory functions are to be exercised by the United Nations, 
to which annual reports and petitions are to be submitted. The Court 
unanimously held that the Union of South Africa, acting alone, is not 
competent to modify the international status of the territory, but by a 
vote of eight to six the Court found that the Charter does not impose 
upon the Union Government a legal obligation to place the territory 
under the Trusteeship System. 


Without commitment to any single procedure, C.C.I.A. representa- 
tion at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly encouraged action 
which would give effect to the findings of the International Court of 
Justice. This effort was continued in the course of the General 
Assembly’s Sixth Session. The C.C.1.A. Director also agreed to 
transmit to delegates the statement of the Standing Committee of the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, which 
supported a United Nations hearing for South-West African tribal 
representatives. In transmitting this statement of a constituent member 
of a parent body, the Director called attention to the specific source of 
the action, so that other constituent members would not be implicated. 


4. The C.C.I.A. and the United Nations Trusteeship Division 


In accordance with an authorization by the Executive Committee in . 
July-August, 1951, officers of the C.C.I.A. and of the International 
Missionary Council have explored with officers of the Trusteeship 
Division of the United Nations Secretariat the possibility of closer 
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informal relations with the work of that Division which might be 
mutually helpful. The stake of the missionary movement in inter- 
national actions affecting lands in which Younger Churches are estab- 
lished or emerging is recognized. The need for maintaining the full 
independence of the C.C.I.A. witness in regard to problems of non-self- 
governing territories is also recognized. A valuable exploratory con- 
ference with Dr. Ralph Bunche and Mr. Wilfred Benson of the Trustee- 
ship Division, in which Commissioner Francis B. Sayre, former 
chairman of the Trusteeship Council, took part, was held on 21 April, 
1952. Proposals growing out of this discussion will be brought before 
the next meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee for consideration. 


D. Economic AND SocrtAL DEVELOPMENT 


The C.C.I.A. welcomes the greater emphasis now being given by the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies to an expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance for the economic and social develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. This programme is of special 
concern to the churches, since these countries are the lands of principal 
missionary enterprise. 


1. Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes 


At its meeting in July-August, 1951, the C.C.I.A. Executive Com- 
mittee adopted a “ Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes ”’ 
which set forth certain guiding principles and considerations for the 
effort to help under-developed countries accelerate their economic and 
social development. ‘This statement has been brought to the attention 
of officers of inter-governmental programmes in this field and has 
served as a basis for informal consultations. ‘The text of the statement 
is as follows : 


An expanded international programme of scientific, technical and 
financial assistance to aid the peoples of under-developed regions in 
economic and social self-development is essential to international justice 

‘and peace. This means: 

(i) A deep concern and respect for the rights and welfare of the people 
in the under-developed regions on the part of assisting agencies and 
ef governments. 

(ii) A genuine desire for self-development among those peoples seeking 
and receiving assistance. 

(iii) A careful selection of technical experts who have moral integrity and 
spiritual insight as well as technical competence. 

(iv) A vigorous effort to train qualified indigenous experts in the under- 
developed countties. 

(v) An agteed concentration of effort on those fundamental improve- 
ments in social and economic conditions which affect the broad 
masses of the people and are indispensable to higher stages of 
development. 
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(vi) A co-operative attitude on the part of private, governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies working on technical assistance 
undertakings. 

(vii) A mutual commitment on the part of those assisting and those 
assisted to persevere with patience and understanding in a long-range 
development programme. 


Christians and Christian agencies have significant contributions to 
make in the furtherance of genuine economic and social development. 
Perhaps their chief task is to help create and sustain the favourable moral 
climate necessaty for sound technical assistance programmes. A further 
task in the more developed countries is to help qualified laymen to find 
vocations and to accept employment in this field. Missionary agencies, in 
co-operation with those of the Younger Churches, can also make a 
greater direct contribution to economic and social development, through 
the training and commissioning of Christians expert in technical know- 
ledge, through the use in Christian schools and community reconstruc- 
tion projects of suitable technical assistance materials and through 
advisory relations to well-conceived secular programmes. Such 
measures of co-operation and complementary action can serve both the 
primary mission of the Christian Church and the worthy objects of an 
expanded international programme for economic and social development. 
We urge Christians and Christian agencies to study the implications of 
the new undertakings for their own life and work, as well as for the 
advancement of a positive peace strategy. 


2. Ihe Expanded Programmes of Technical Assistance 


The increase of both multilateral and bilateral programmes of 
technical assistance has been marked during the period under review. 
The programmes of the United Nations agencies are supplemented by 
the U.S.A. “ Point Four”, but the growth of technical assistance 
undertakings by colonial administrations, by various programmes under 
private auspices, and by regional schemes as the Colombo Plan of the 
British Commonwealth and those of the Organization of American 
States, the Carribbean Commission, and the South Pacific Commission. 
An attempt is being made by the C.C.LA. staff to keep abreast of 
significant changes in these programmes. Major attention however 
has been devoted to the work of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies. 

Informal consultative relations are maintained with officers of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. Discussions 
looking towards an improved procedure for consultations between the 
T.A.A. and non-governmental organizations have been held. The 
C.C.L.A. relations with the Specialized Agencies, and particularly with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and UNESCO, are described 
in Section IV of this Report. 

At the Sixth Session of the United Nations General Assembly, in- 
formal support was given to the continued acceleration of the multi- 
lateral programme called for in the resolution urging all governments 
to contribute to the 1952 expanded programme in amounts at least 
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equal to their contributions for the first 18 months. The resolution 
also stressed the importance of collaboration among technical assistance 
agencies in activities consistent with integrated plans of economic and 
social development. In the extended discussion of resolutions empha- 
sizing the need for revision of unsatisfactory forms of land tenure 
which impede economic development and reduce living standards, 
no formal representations were made in the name of the C.C_.LA., but 
the Commission’s concern for well-conceived measures of land reform 
were expressed in informal conversations with delegates. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


In the autumn of 1951 the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees urged the World Council of Churches to make available a 
special prayer for refugees. The Bishop of Chichester accordingly 
wrote as a prayer that is now widely used : 


** Almighty God, whose blessed Son had no place on earth to lay His 
head, we thank Thee with all our hearts that, having kept us from the 
tribulations which many of Thy children suffer, Thou hast permitted us 
to dwell peacefully in the land that we love. Open our hearts to the 
sorrows of the refugees, who through the cruelty of men and for the 
sake of that in which they believed have suffered the loss of those good 
things which we enjoy, and now live as aliens and outcasts, having 
nothing that they can call their.own. Help us to remember that it is not 
for our merits but only of Thy grace that we have been preserved. 
Inspire our nations to take courageous and generous action for the sake 
of the refugees. And make Thy Church a place in which the homeless 
find a home, the hopeless recover hope and the wounds of men ate 
healed, through the love of Thy only Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 


The magnitude and complexities of the refugee problem and the 
tragic indifference of many governments towards it have involved the 
C.C.I.A. in an almost constant task of vigilance and representation, 
especially in a year which saw the closure of the I.R.O. without the 
establishment of adequate successor machinery. 


At Geneva, in July, 1951, Elfan Rees, the Commission’s represen= 
tative at the Diplomatic Conference on the Status of Refugees, pleaded 
vigorously for a humane and comprehensive definition of a refugee 
and the C.C.I.A. has subsequently urged the signature and ratification 
of the Draft Convention adopted by that Conference by as many 
governments as possible. At the final meeting of the General Council 
of the I.R.O., the C.C.I.A.’s representative—speaking as President of 
the Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies for Refugees—while 
acknowledging the great service rendered by the I.R.O., urged the 
Council to impress upon the United Nations that “ it would be a serious 
error to conclude that the refugee problem as a whole has been solved 
and can now be dismissed ”’. 
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In the Sixth Session of the U.N. General Assembly the problems and 
needs of refugees were a major claim upon the Commission’s activities. 


1. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


Concerned to strengthen in every possible way the powers and 
authority of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
C. C.I.A. sought specifically. 

1. To get the Assembly to authorize the raising of an International 
Assistance Fund; and 
2. To get approved by the Committee on Budget and Administration 
an administrative budget which would enable the High Commis- 
sioner competently to fulfill the functions assigned to him. 

Letters urging appropriate action on both these items were addressed 
by the Commission’s officers to the two appropriate Committees of 
the Assembly. The immediate response was not encouraging and an 
unusual amount of more personal representation to delegations proved 
necessaty before both objectives were achieved. 


The International Assistance Fund is a voluntary fund and, following 
its establishment, officers of the Commission have been actively 
engaged, at the request of the High Commissioner, in promoting 
government contributions to it. Among the first operating agencies 
to be designated by the High Commissioner to apply the fund to refugee 
needs were the World Council of Churches’ Department of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service tg Refugees and the Lutheran World Federation. 


2. Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


The basis of C.C.J.A. action in the Palestine refugee problem was 
Section III of the recommendations of the Beirut Conference which 
had been accepted as a mandate by the C.C,I.A. Executive Committee 
in the summer of 1951. In their work on this item, the C.C.I.A. was 
substantially helped by the fact that in a number of countries—and 
particularly in the U.S. and U.K.—National Councils of Churches had 
extensively discussed the Beirut recommendations with their govern- 
ments. The basic proposals before the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
consisted of a report and recommendations from the Director ahd the 
Advisory Committee of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (U.N.R.W.A. P.R.N.E.) which 
proposed a three-year plan involving 250 million dollars and the pro- 
vision of “homes and jobs for refugees without prejudice to their 
rights of repatriation or compensation ” as the broad principles of the 
official proposals. These recommendations proved to be very sub- 
stantially in line with the recommendations of the Beirut Conference. 


The C.C.I.A. felt able to give these proposals full support. At the 
same time, as a number of alternative plans, each with its own bias, 
were being circulated to delegations, it also seemed necessary to lay 
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detailed emphasis on the only official position the C.C.I.A. was author- 
ized to take. Accordingly, a letter was addressed to the members on 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee in the following terms : 


“The deep concern of the Christian churches for the plight of the Arab 
refugees has been manifested by three years of extensive relief activity, 
as well as in the Conference especially convened at Beirut by the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 

“The findings of the Beirut Conference contain, znfer ala, the basic 
propoutions that : 


(i) ‘ Without prejudice to decisions and plans directed to the eventual 
repatriation or resettlement of the refugees adequate provision should 
be made for continuing services of relief.’ 


(ii) ‘ The United Nations, with full support of member states, should 
provide financial resoutces for a programme of resettlement and 
reintegration.’ 


“<The special Report of the Director and Advisory Commission of the 
U.N.R.W.A.P.R.N.E., by proposing a three-year programme which does 
not prejudice refugee interests in repatriation and compensation but at 
the same time offers a prospect of ‘ homes and jobs,’ at last points a way 
out of the present tragic impasse. 


“The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs has been 
specifically charged by its constituency to plead with all member govern- 
ments for a constructive and generous approach to the tragic needs of 
the Palestine refugees. We believe that the recommendations of the 
Director and Advisory Committee of the U.N.R.W.A.P.R.N.E. provide a’ 
real basis for such an approach.” 


The C.C.I.A. Officers were fortunate in having the services of 
Mr. S. A. Morrison, Commissioner in the Near East, who came to 
Paris especially to assist in consultation with delegates and secretariat. 


After a debate, the political acerbity of which scarcely foreshadowed 
the outcome, the Ad Hoc Political Committee and subsequently the 
Assembly adopted the recommendations and approved the proposals 
of the Director and Advisory Committee. 


3. Migration 


The year under review has seen very considerable inter-governmental 
debate and activity concerning problems and policies of migration. 
The Naples Conference convened by the I.L.O. rejected an overall plan 
submitted by that organization and a subsequent conference of inter- 
ested governments convened in Brussels set up the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. 
The Migration Committee is working to.a limited plan and is, unfortu-. 
nately, established outside the U.N. orbit, but it is already clear that 
its policies and programmes will be of major concern to the Churches. 
(It is noteworthy that the Committee has already sought the help of 
the World Council of Churches’ Department of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees and the Lutheran World Federation as. its 
agents in assisting the individual migration of refugees.) 
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Drawn into this field because of its obvious references to refugee 
needs, C.C.I.A. has as yet no clear policy ditective on the broader issues 
involved. Representations so far made by C.C.I.A. officers have 
accordingly been confined to a plea for priority for refugees, an 
emphasis on the importance of preserving the family unit, proposals 
for the simplification of procedures and a plea for maximum action 
within United Nations machinery. The Third Conference of N.G.O.s 
interested in Migration which met in New York in April 1952 pro- 
duced proposals on simplication of procedures and Dr. Elfan Rees, on 
behalf of the Conference, submitted these to the seventh session of the 
Social Commission which adopted them all in substance. 

Major issues of migration policy are bound to arise in the early future 
and it has become important that the C.C.I.A. should formulate at 
least a broad general policy in line with the somewhat varying needs 
and attitudes of its constituents. 


4. Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea 


The C.C.I.A.’s position in regard to Korean relief has been wholly 
that of holding a watching brief for the special interests of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches, pend- 
ing achievement of conditions which would allow of a planned and 
integrated civilian relief action. Liaison is maintained with U.N.K.R.A. 
and its staff. Officers of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. are in process of 
studying ways in which the contributions of the churches can be most 
effectively applied. 


5. Repatriation of Greek Children 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at its meetings in 1950 and 1951 
agreed that its officers should continue such representation as would - 
assist in the accomplishment of the purposes set forth in actions by the 
General Assembly looking toward the repatriation of Greek children. 
To every possible extent, the concern of the C.C.I.A. and its constitu- 
ency was made known to delegates at the Sixth Session of the General 


Assembly. 


6. United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


The General Assembly at its Fifth session agreed on the necessity 
for continued action to relieve the sufferings of children, particularly in 
under-developed and war-torn countries. At the Sixth Session, the 
General Assembly, by a vote of 51 to 0, with 1 abstention, adopted a 
resolution (A/L. 81) on the continued need for UNICEF. The resolu- 
tion stated that current projects, if completed, will benefit 42 million 
children, and appealed most earnestly to governments and private per- 
sons ‘“‘ to contribute to the Fund as generously as possible during 1952 
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for assistance to humanitarian activities in favour of the children of 
the world”. C.C.LA. officers have consulted with members of the 
Board of UNICEF. 


VI STUDY AND REPORT 


HILE THE STUDY PROGRAMME Of the C.C.I.A. has thus far been 
y y restricted by limited resources, officers of the Commission have 
been requested by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches to take responsibility for the preparatory work for the 
Section on international affairs of the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting at Evanston, Illinois (U.S.A.) in the 
summer of 1954. The provisional title of this topic is “ The Churches’ 
Responsibility for International Peace and Justice ” 

A study committee drawn from the membership of the Commission 
has been appointed, with Dr. Kenneth G. Grubb as Chairman and 
Dr. Richard M. Fagley as Secretary. This committee is asked to 
supervise the preparation of a popular leaflet on this topic, a factual 
survey to serve as background material for Assembly delegates, and a 
draft statement for consideration by the Section. The following 
description of the proposed topic has been put forward for discussions 
designed to delimit the subject to be covered in this preparatory study. 


THE CHURCHES’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND JUSTICE 


The need for responsible Christian action in the struggle for justice 
and peace in the relations of states is increasingly recognized within 
the Christian world fellowship. For several years, efforts have been 
made by Christian agencies, both national and international, to bring 
a more effective influence to bear on concrete international decisions. 
The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches provides 
an opportunity to review this experience in the light of Christian 
principles of world order and against the background of the continuing 
and changing international crisis. 

The task of the preparatory study on this topic is: 


(1) to help identify the more urgent international issues calling for a 
specific witness by Christians ; 

(2) to analyze the record of Christian action in this realm, and ; 

(3) to put forward proposed guide-posts for future action within the 
framework of the Ecumenical Movement. The objective is to help 
the delegates of the Second Assembly to see the work of the 
Churches for world order in clearer perspective and to formulate 
practical recommendations for the critical years ahead. 


In attempting to define the more urgent international issues demand- 
ing Christian judgment and action, the Preparatory Commission will 
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need to reckon with both the obstacles to a just order and the founda- 
tions on which constructive efforts can be built. Both the moral and 
political aspects of the deep antagonisms between the Soviet and non- 
Soviet societies require analysis to identify the points of tension at 
which the Churches can make an impact. The need for understanding 
between the peoples of under-developed regions, moved by new 
ferments of nationalism and social revolt, and the peoples of more 
developed regions requires similar analysis. The attitudes and feats 
created by the new insecurity of an atomic race in arms need likewise 
to be taken into account. 


On the more positive side, the resources as well as the shortcomings 
of the United Nations as a meeting ground of conflicting societies, as a 
deterrent to general war, and as a means for creative attack on the 
causes of conflict, need description from a Christian point of view. 
The values and dangers in regional groupings for security and mutual 
assistance need to be seen in the perspective of the Christian world 
fellowship. Projects to advance the economic and social development 
of less privileged peoples likewise need to be viewed in the light of 
Christian concerns. In such a survey, the focus on responsible Christian 
action can serve as a means for keeping the study within manageable 
bounds. 


During recent years, Church agencies for international affairs have 
concentrated their efforts upon a limited number of international 
problems, thus making use of the specialized competence or concern 
and limited resources available. : 


One area of attention has been the mounting world conflict with 
Soviet Communism. Christian groups have sought both to exercise 
a moderating influence in a number of critical situations, and to 
strengthen the foundations for positive solutions, such as a workable 
disarmament agreement. 


Another area of attention has been the needs of peoples in andes 
developed regions for economic, social, and political advancement. 
Efforts have been made to define the demands of international justice, 
and in this connection to serve the needs of missionary and relief 
programmes. 

A third field of concern has been the progressive development of 
international law and institutions. Particular attention has been devoted 
to the effort to establish an international bill of rights, in which freedom 
of religion and other essential freedoms would be recognized and 
safeguarded. 

The experience of national and international Christian agencies in 
these fields needs to be studied in order to indicate the requirements 
for further development of an effective Christian strategy for world 
peace and justice. The study should offer guidance on appropriate 
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modes of Christian action in critical international situations. It should 
also strive to throw light on the relationship between the witness in 
the world of nations and the fundamental work of Christian education 
and evangelism, since the lack of a common foundation of moral and 
spiritual principles underlies the menace of current tensions and fears. 


VII DOCUMENTATION AND OTHER SERVICES 


HE FILES of the C.C.I.A. at its New York and London Offices are 
open to church leaders and agencies for reference and study. 
Since executive officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either 
to reach a centre of documentation or to spend the time required for 
reseatch on technical subjects, the C.C.L.A. has prepared for their 
benefit background memoranda on international issues of major con- 
cern to the churches. It has also sent several mailings on subjects of 
interest to the constituencies of its parent bodies. ‘The materials thus 
made available are used in a variety of ways : as library source material ; 
in religious and secular journals ; as reference material for church con- 
ferences and study groups; and as guides to action in relations with 
governments. The more important mailings and distribution of docu- 
ments during the past year include the following : 
1951 | 
20 July Distribution of memorandum on Seventh Session U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights, text of draft Covenant 
and reprint of article by Dr. Charles H. Malik ; limited 


distribution of supplementary memorandum on 
““Freedom to Change Religion or Belief.” 


16 August Letter to National Commissions, on C.C.I.A. Executive 
Committee action commending the quality of recon- 
ciliation embodied in the draft Japanese Peace Treaty. 


2 October Distribution of (1) Minutes and Annexes of C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee; (2) C.C.L.A. Annual Report 


1950-1951. 


18 October Letter of inquiry to C.C.I.A. correspondents in various 
countries regarding national delegations at the Sixth 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly. 


t November Limited distribution of memorandum on selected items 
on the Provisional Agenda for the Sixth Session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, indicating bases for positions 
to be advanced by the C.C.1.A. 


5 November Letters to National Commissions regarding (1) Resolu- 
tions on Conscientious Objection adopted by the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
Rolle, 1951; (2) Statements by the Historic Peace 
Churches and the International Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation entitled ‘‘ War is Contraty to the Will of God ”’, 
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1951 


6 November 


6 November 


20 November 


26 November 


10 December 


12 December 


1952 
4 February 


27 February 


28 February 


29 February 


14 March 


Letter to National Commissions regarding further studies 
on the subject of International Law. 


Letter to Commissioners, National Commissions and 
Correspondents regarding observance of Human Rights 
Day, 10 December. 


Letters to Correspondents on UNESCO questions tegard- 
ing (1) UNESCO resolutions on education and the 
question of consultations with educational authorities ; 
(2) Co-operation with UNESCO National. Commis- 
sions; (3) Resolutions of the Second Conference of 
Representatives of International N.G.O.s Approved for 

’ Consultative Relations with UNESCO. 


Distribution of an address on’“‘ Rearmament and Recon- 
ciliation” by O. Frederick Nolde at the American 
Chutch in Paris, 25 November, 1951. 


Letter to Commissioners and National Commissions te- 
garding problems raised by the possible use of atomic 
weapons in Korea. 


Letter to Member Churches of the World Council of 
Churches acknowledging resolutions and comments 
regarding conscientious objection and enclosing the 
repott and supplementary papers on this subject te- 
ceived by the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, Rolle, 1951. 


Distribution of a pamphlet entitled “‘ The Churches and 
Race Relations ’, by Maurice Webb. 


Distribution of surveys on cultural and social co-operation 
between the Brussels Treaty Powers issued by the 
Information Service of the Brussels scien Organiza- 
tion. 


Distribution of a document entitled “‘ Political Develop- 
ments in Southern Africa”? by the Reverend R. K. 
Orchard, Secretary for Africa of the London Missionary 
Society. 


Distribution of Memorandum on Selected Actions of the 
Sixth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, Paris, 
November, 1951—February, 1952. 


Letter to Commissioners, National Commissions and 
Correspondents regarding proposed amendments to 
Article 13 (Religious Freedom) of the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights. 
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1952 


25 March Letter to C.C.].A. Correspondents on UNESCO ques- 
tions regarding support of two UNESCO International 
Agteements to promote the free flow of information, 
together with the text of these agreements. 


28 April Distribution of “The Indian in South “Africa” by 
Maurice Webb. 


June - Distribution of report on the Eighth Session of the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights. 
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INTRODUCTION 


URING the past year the rapid and often inexplicable shifting of 
D governmental attitudes toward critical international issues has 
accentuated difficulties in pursuing the aims to which the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs is committed. The failure 
which attended frequent efforts to secure a truce in Korea carried the 
ever present danger that the conflict might be enlarged. Even the 
conclusion of an armistice, widely viewed as an indispensable first 
step in the direction of a broader peace, will not obscure the persistence 
of fighting in Indo-China and Malaya, the complex political problems 
of the Far Hast, the unresolved issues of the peace treaties following 
the Second World War, nor the explosive tensions in the Near and 
Middle Hast. Fundamental ideological differences continue to play 
their disturbing part and often complicate or pervert the demands of 
social justice as well as of nationalism. 

Under these circumstances, representations of the C.C.I.A. have 

sought to encourage consistency of purpose in settling issues even 
though apparently of minor import so as thereby to promote a climate 
favourable for the solution of outstanding larger issues. In Section 
V on Major Concerns the officers of the C.C.1.A. submit a condensed 
report of these efforts. However, it is important to note that increased 
attention has also been given to longer range activities in relation to 
economic and technical assistance, migration and refugees, human 
- tights and teligious liberty, education, food and agriculture. 
Hand in hand with its substantive work, the C.C.I.A. has sought to 
strengthen the structure by which it operates. The formation of new 
national commissions has been stimulated. The two-way line of com- 
munication with Christian leaders in many countries has been called 
into play, both to secure assistance in shaping policy and to transmit 
information about the international situation. The earlier sections of 
the Annual Report, when viewed in their relation to the Chapter on 
Major Concerns, will reveal a continuing attempt to build an effective 
agency for a Christian witness to the world of nations—an agency 
which will be representative of its world constituency but at the same 
time be equipped for technical study of international problems and 
which can follow international events on a day-to-day basis in order 
that a Christian influence may be excercised at the time and place of 
international political decision. 





Council, as a 


I AIMS. 


HE GENERAL PURPOSE of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent bodies, 


the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
“source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to 
international problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, 
and as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues" 


and in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.” 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission are : 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially clamant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems in 
their respective countries and internationally. 


II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance 
to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of 
these principles upon immediate issues. 


III. To encourage in each country and area and in each church te- 
presented in the patent bodies the formation of organisms through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as 
to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the 
chutches to public affairs, including the work of various churches 
and church councils in these fields and to make this material avail- 
able to the churches represented in the parent bodies. 


V. To study selected problems of international justice and world 
order, including economic and social questions, and to make the te- 
sults of such study widely known among all the churches. 


VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or 
special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons 
especially expert in the problems under consideration. 


VII. To organize conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


VIll. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 
these bodies as will assist in : 


(2) the progressive development and codification of interna- 
tional law and the progressive development of suprana- 
tional institutions ; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty ; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments ; © 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation ; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including 
their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions ; 

(f) the promotion of international ‘social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 

IX. To concert from time to time with other organizations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


II MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


N accordance with the Regulations of the Commission, the following 
Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. 
They include representatives of the parent bodies and the World 
Council of Christian Education and Sunday School Association, the 
World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the World Y.W.C.A. 


Elected Officers: President 
Chairman 
Director 
Executive 
Secretary 


*Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 


(The Netherlands) 


*Sit Kenneth Grubb (London) 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) 
Dr. Richard M. Fagley 


(New York) 


Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin (New York) 


Commissioners : 


AUSTRALIA 
BRAZIL 

CANADA 

CHINA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 

Goup Coast 
GREECE 

INDIA 

INDONESIA 

JAPAN 

KOREA 

LEBANON 

MEXICO — 

MippLE East 
NETHERLANDS 
Norway 

PAKISTAN 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
UNION OF SouTH AFRICA 


The Hon. N. J. O. Makin 
Prof. Josue C. d’ Affonseca 
Prof. George W. Brown 
DreGe bens 
*The Rev. Prof. Fr. Bednar 
Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
Dr. Flemming Hvidberg 
M. André Philip 
Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
*The Rev. Christian G. Baeta 
*Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
Dr. H. C. Mukerji 
Dr. J. Leimena 
Mr. Soichi Saito: 
Dr. L. George Paik 
Dr. Charles H. Malik 
*Sr. Alberto Barocio 
*Mr. S. A. Morrison | 
*Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
Mr. Erling Wikborg 
*Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 
Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez — 
*Dr. Ivar Anderson 
*Prof. Werner Kagi 
*Mr. Maurice Webb 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 
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UniTED KINGDOM *The Rt. Rey. G. K..A. Bell, 
ete Lord Bishop of Chichester 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Sit Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 


URuGuAY Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 
INTERNATIONAL 
MIsst1oNARY COUNCIL *The Rev. Charles W. Ranson 
WorRLD COUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES *Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


WorLp’s ALLIANCE OF 
YounG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS Mr. Wesley F. Rennie 


WorLD COUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
SunpAY ScHoor Association Dr. Luther A. Weigle. 


~ . Worup’s STUDENT 


CHRISTIAN FEDERATION M. Philippe Mauty 
WoORLD’s YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION Dr. Alice Arnold 


_ Staff Members: | The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary in London 
Dr. Elfan Rees, Secretary in Geneva 


For the first time since the C.C.I.A. was founded the name of the 
Honourable John Foster Dulles does not appear among the list of its 
members. Mr. Dulles has deemed it necessary to sever relations with 
the Commission during the period of his service to the United States 
Government as Secretary of State. The officers of the C.C.I.A. here 
record their high appreciation of the significant part which Mr. Dulles 
played in the establishment of the Commission at Cambridge (England) 
in 1946 and of his substantial contribution to its development as an 
instrument for Christian witness on behalf of world peace and justice. 


The experiment of having a part-time office of the Commission in 
Geneva abundantly justified itself. Accordingly after consultations 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 


with the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, 
and in the light of generous financial provision made by that Depart- 
ment—the Commission opened a full-time office in Geneva in April, 
1953. Dr. Elfan Rees has been formally transferred from the staff of 
the Department to take charge of the new Office for the Commission. 
One of the special services the new Office will render to the Depart- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees will be in the whole 
field of refugee policy and legislation and Dr. Elfan Rees will continue 
to act as Adviser on Refugee Affairs to the Department. 


The Rey. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary of the C.C.I.A. in London, 
has also served as Joint Secretary of the International Department of 
the British Council of Churches, since October, 1952. 


With deep regret the officers of the C.C.I.A. report that a serious 
heart ailment has forced Miss A. Amelia Wyckoff to discontinue her 
work with the New York office. Miss Wyckoff was formally known 
as Documentation Officer and to her is credited the system whereby 
extensive resource material was organized and put to use. Her 
contribution in research and office management was, equally significant, 
and her standard of accuracy as to detail was consistently reflected in 
official C.C.1.A. memoranda. The Commission expresses its gratitude 
to Miss Wyckoff with the hope that her assistance nay again be made 
available to it. 


The Seventh Meeting of the Executive Committee of the C.C.LA. 
was held in Willingen, Germany, 22-24 July, 1952, immediately 
following the Enlarged Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. It was attended by 16 Commissioners and alternates and 20 
consultants and special guests. Actions of this Meeting bearing on 
the major concerns of the Commission are reported in Section V. 
The Eighth Meeting of the Executive Committee is scheduled for 
9-12 August, 1953, at Bossey, Switzerland. 

The principal offices of the Commission ate at 20 Balcombe seer 
London, N.W. I (Cable: Intaffairs, London) and at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (Cable: Worcil, New York). The 
address of the Geneva office is 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva, 
Switzerland (Cable: Oikumene, Geneva). 


Iii CO-OPERATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
| AGENCIES 
HE World Council of Churches is composed of 161 churches in 
ae 46 countries. . The International Missionary Council is composed 


of 33 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in contact with 
18 other national Christian bodies. ‘The world-wide constituency of 
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the C.C.I.A.’s parent bodies provide the broad base for and measures 
the potential effect of co-operative efforts on behalf of world order, 
justice and peace. To serve asa “‘ source of stimulus and knowledge ”’, 
the C.C.I.A. continues to develop closer relations with Christian 
groups within the ecumenical fellowship through its Commissioners, 
through National Commissions on International Affairs, through the 
constituent Churches and Christian Councils, and through special 
Correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE PARENT BODIES 
The C.C.I.A. serves the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 


national Missionary Council as an advisory agency on international 
affairs. Close and regular contacts are maintained with officers of the 
patent bodies through which a correlation of world order efforts is 
maintained. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. are brought before 
the parent bodies for consideration and action and the statements of 
the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. The 1951 
meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee was held immediately 
prior to the meeting of the World Council’s Central Committee in 
Rolle, Switzerland. The 1952 meeting was held in conjunction with 
that of the Enlarged Meeting of the International Missionary Council 
in Willingen, Germany. The 1953 meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive 
will be held 9-11 August in conjunction with that of the World 
Council of Churches Executive Committee at Bossey, Switzerland. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


A primary aim of the C.C.I.A. is “to encourage in each country 
and area and in each church represented in the parent bodies the 
formation of organisms through which the consciences of Christians 
may be stirred and educated.as to their responsibilities in the world of 
nations”. The number of National and Regional Commissions, 
Committees or Departments of the Churches on International Affairs 
has continued to grow and increasing significance is attached to the 
activities which they carry forward in their own countries and in 
co-operation with the C.C.L.A. 


In recent years the Annual Report of the C.C.I.A. has summarized 
the work of these agencies. They are currently contributing sub- 
stantially to the Factual Survey on International Affairs in preparation 
for the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evan- 
ston. (See Section VI). Since the Survey will give a fuller description 
of their activities no detailed statement is included in this issue of the 
Annual Report. : 


In the early part of 1953 the Chairman and Director met with 
members of the newly constituted Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs to discuss methods of effective co-operation. As 
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a result of consultations which the Director held with church leaders 
in the course of a Far Eastern visitation following the Lucknow 
meetings of the World Council of Churches, the national Commission 
in Korea was reactivated and consideration is now being given to the 
establishment of commissions in Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 

National commissions of the churches on international affairs are © 
an important segment of the world-wide network of C.C.I.A. contacts 
and they make an indispensable contribution to the formation of a 
truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and to its subsequent 


application to particular problems. 


Commissions now co-Operating with the C.C.I.A. number twenty- 
one, as follows: 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR 


DEPARTMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


_ Officers 
Country or Area Organization Name and Address 
Australia Australian Commission of the Mr. Ron Gilbert (Secretary) 


Churches on International affairs, 
Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches ~ 

Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
National Missionary Council of 
Australia 


c/o Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment, Canberra, N.S.W., 
Australia 

The Rev. R. A. Hickin 

(Hon. Secretary) 

242 Pitt Street 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia 


Canada Commission on International Prof. George W. Brown 
Affairs, Canadian Council of (Chairman) 
Churches The Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretary) 
3, Willcocks Street, Toronto 5 
Ontario, Canada 
Denmark Committee on International Mr. K. Lindquist. 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical Coun- (Secretary) 
cil Vendersgade 8 
Copenhagen K., Denmark 
France Fédération Protestante de France, Dr. Marc Boegner 
Commission des Affaires Intet- (Président) 
nationales M. le Pasteur Charles 
Westphal (Vice-Président) 
M. le Pasteur Paul Conord 
(Secretaire-Général) 
rue de Clichy 47 
Paris 9, France 
Germany Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- Dr. Martin Niemdller 
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gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Brentanostrasse 3 
Wiesbaden, Germany 
Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
Kirchliches Aussenamt 
Schaumainkai 23 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany 
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Country or Area 
Greece 
Hungary 

India 


Italy 


Japan 


Kotea 


Middle East 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Organization 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Inter-Church Aid and 
Foreign Relations Committee 


Sub-Committee on International 
Affairs, Hungarian Ecumenical 
Committee, Department of Re- 
construction 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


Commission on _ International 


_ Affairs, Federal Council of the 
- Evangelical Churches in Italy 


The Commission on  Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian Coun- 
cil of Korea 


Regional Commission of the 
Commission of the Chutches on 


International Affairs in the 
Middle East 
Commission on __ International 


Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the 
Affairs 


Notwegian Commission of the 
Chutches on International Affairs 


Churches on International . 


Officers 
Name and Address 


H. B. The Archbishop of 
Athens and all \Greece 
(President) 

Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
(General Secretary) 

Voulis St. 27 

Athens, Greece 


The Secretary 

Kalvin ter 8 

Budapest IX 

Hungary 

Dr. E. C. Bhatty 
(Secretary) 

Christian Council Lodge, 

Nagpur 1, M.P., India 


Prof. Mario A. Rollier 
(President) 

Via Carlo Poetio 37 

Milan, Italy 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 

Via Privata Letizia 3 

Milan, Italy 


Mr. Kensuke Horinouchi 
(Chairman) 

Dr, Akira Ebisawa 
(Corresponding Secretary) 

Christian Central Building 

2, 4-Chome, Ginza 

Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 

The Rey. Shin Hung Woo 
(First Chairman) 

Dr. L. George Paik 
(Deputy Chairman) 

80, 2nd St., Boo-Soo-Dong 

Pusan, Korea 

Mr. S. A. Morrison 
(Secretary) 

P.O. Box 235 

Beirut, Lebanon 


Mr. G. W. Geesteranus 
(Secretary) 

63 Azaleastraat, 

The Hague, Netherlands 

Mr. George Hill 
(Secretary) 

93 Wai-iti Road 

Timaru, New. Zealand 

Dr. Henrik Hauge , 
(Secretary) 

Roahagan 25 

Roa, Norway 
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Country or Area 


Pakistan 


Sweden 


Union of South 
Africa 


United 
Kingdom 


United States 


Organization 


All Pakistan Christian League 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


International Affairs Group, 
Christian Council of South Africa 


International Department, British 
Council of Churches 


Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. 


Officers 
IName and Address 


Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 

4 Warris Road 

Lahore, West Pakistan 

Prof. Knut B. Westman 
(Chairman) 

Ovre Slottsgatan 10 

Uppsala, Sweden 

Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Karduansmakargatan 11, 

Stockholm, Sweden 

Mr. Carl Gustaf Boéthius 
(Secretary) 

Viggbyholm, Sweden 

The Rev. A. W. Blaxall 
(Secretary) 

P.O. Box 81 

Roodeport Transvaal 

Union of South Africa 

The Rev. David Say 

The Rev. E. Philip Eastman 
(Joint Secretaries) 

39 Doughty Street, 

London, W.C. 1, England 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk 
(Executive Director) 

297. Fourth Avenue 
New York 10 


New York, U.S.A. 


C. COOPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 


The World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the World’s Y.W.C.A., which carry on active pro- 
grammes in international affairs, are represented on the C.C.I.A. by 
Commissioners. Consultations are held with their representatives in 
connection with meetings of the United Nations. 

The World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association, which shares the concern of the other ecumenical agencies 
for world peace and justice, in accordance with action by the C.C.LA. 
Executive and parent bodies, is now also tepresented by a Com- 
missioner, Dean Luther A. Weigle. This relationship provides an 
opportunity for developing co-operative effort on important educa- 
tional aspects of world order. 

The C.C.I.A. is informally related to the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation (formerly known as the 
Ecumenical Commission on European Co-operation), an independent 
commission of Christian laymen from eleven European countries, 


under the chairmanship of M. André Philip. ‘The purpose of the 
44 


group, which includes four C.C.1.A. Commissioners, is to help the 
churches to consider the specific responsibility of Christians with 
regard to problems of European unity. The C.C.I.A., in co-operation 
with the World Council’s Study Department, has helped to distribute 
to the churches material prepared by this Committee. 


D. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
system of Correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national 
or regional Commissions on International Affairs. 


* * * * 


The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the National Commissions, leaders of the con- 
stituent Churches and Church Councils, and special Correspondents, a 
total of some 350 carefully selected persons in over 7o countries, 
provides the means for closer co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and 
the constituency of the ecumenical fellowship. Information from the 
C.C.I.A. is communicated by them to the local churches through the 
religious press, conferences and memoranda. ‘These leaders and their 
colleagues in turn send their views on international issues to the 
C.C.LA. for information and consideration. The experience already 
gained in the operation of this system of contacts indicates its value 
for the future, in helping to knit together the churches in mote effective 
witness to the world of nations, and in bringing study and action on 
international affairs to the local congregations. 


IV CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


¢ 


PRIMARY function of the C.C.I.A. is to “represent the parent 

bodies in relations with international bodies such as the United 
Nations and related agencies”. This task is a distinctive feature 
in the current work of the churches for world order, justice and peace. 
Relations with the inter-governmental organizations constitute a 
means for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship 
with prompt and accurate information on international issues of con- 
cern to the chutches, and a means for effective Christian witness when 
international decisions are made. During the past year contacts with 
the inter-governmental bodies have continued to grow. 
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A. UNrTED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors, and general information, prove most helpful 
to the work of the C.C.1.A. The receipt and study of U.N. documen- 
tation beating on the concerns of the churches is particularly important, 
An extensive file of such documents is maintained for use in the prepara- 
tion of reports on U.N. activities and for reference by church agencies 
and leaders. 


B. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.I.A. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide 
constituency through its consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship 
(Category B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 
of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the 
C.C.L.A. to be represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by consultants, 
and, in accordance with established rules, to submit written statements 
and to offer oral interventions. In addition to such representations 
the C.C.I.A. endeavours to maintain contact as far as possible with 
various commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Particu- 
larly close relations have been established with the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights. Active consultative work is also carried on with 
the Social Commission and the Technical Assistance Committee. 

Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable the C.C.I.A. to keep in 
touch with other major organs of the U.N. and to submit oral or 
written representations on behalf of its constituency and to serve as 
an intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. THe SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The contacts of the C.C.I.A. with the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations have continued to grow during the period under 
review. 

In addition to the consultative relations with F.A.O. and UNESCO, 
described below, informal relations have been maintained with the 
International Labour Organization by the C.C.I.A. President and staff. 
At the functional level close relations are maintained with the office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees by the C.C.I.A. and the 
Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the 
World Council of Churches. Similar contacts ate maintained by the 
Executive Secretary with the United Nations Technical Assistance 
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Administration which serves a specialized function within the frame- 
work of the Economic and Social Council. The need for continuing 
support of the activities of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund has been stressed. Documentation from other specia- 
lized agencies has been received and studied. 


D. Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (F.A.O.) 


Consultative status for the C.C.I.A. was formally established at a 
special session of the F.A.O. in November, 1950. By action of the 
C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, Mr. John H. Reisner, Secretary of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. (U.S.A.), serves as observer. Members of 
an Advisory Committee on the F.A.O., appointed to consult with the 
observer on issues needing consideration include Mr. E. D. Alvord 
and the Rev. Kenneth H. Prior (Africa); Mr. H. D. Louwes (The 
Netherlands); Major-General Roger Lambert (United Kingdom) ; 
Prof. Henry Azariah (India); the Rev. Cornelio M. Ferrer (The 
Philippines) ; the Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Dr. B. Y. Landis, Miss 
Alice Maloney and Dr. M. R. Zigler (U.S.A.) In the death of Lt.-Col. 
F, L. Brayne (United Kingdom), one of the most effective advocates 
for the betterment of rural life around the world, the Committee has 
lost one of its most able advisors. 

A statement of “ Christian Concerns in Regard to Food and Agri- 

culture’, prepared by the Advisory Committee and approved by the 
C.C.I.A. Executive in July, 1952, has provided guidance for the con- 
sultative relations with F.A.O. and a convenient summary for educa- 
tional efforts in this field. With the help of Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
(New York) some 12,000 copies of the statement were printed and 
distributed to church leaders and missionaries around the world. 
Copies have also been brought to the attention of leaders of the F.A.O. 
It has proved to be a very useful document. 
' The C.C.LA. observer at F.A.O. was represented at the meeting of 
the F.A.O. Council in Rome on 9-14 June, 1952, by Major-General 
Lambert, Secretary of the Institute of Rural Life at Home and Over- 
seas (London). Reports by Dr. Moomaw and Major-General Lambert 
have been printed in Rural Missions of which some 7,500 copies were 
distributed. The February, 1953, issue of the Christian Rural Fellow- 
ship Bulletin was devoted by Mr. Reisner to the work of F.A.O. under 
the title ““ The Battle for Food’’. Some 6,000 copies of this Bulletin 
were distributed to missionaries, rural pastors and other churchmen 
interested in problems of rural life. 

On March 6, 1953, officers of the C.C.I.A. and of Agricultural 
Missions tendered a luncheon to the Honourable Norris E. Dodd, 
Director-General of F.A.O. This occasion provided a good oppor- 
tunity for an informal and cordial exchange of views, 
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The meeting of the F.A.O. Council in Rome, 15-27 June, 1953, was 
attended by the C.C.I.A. observer, who is also planning to attend the 
Biennial Conference of F.A.O. at Rome in November—December, 
1953. 

Gtougn the development of cordial personal contacts with officers 
and delegates of F.A.O., as well as with representatives of other non- 
governmental organizations, the C.C.I.A. observer and his associates 
have demonstrated Christian concerns in this field and developed the 
consultative process. : 


E. UnireEp Nations EpuCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


In February, 1949, the C.C.I.A. entered into consultative relations 
with UNESCO. The C.C.I.A. Executive has invited Dr.:Marc Boegner, 
a President of the World Council of Churches to act as Special Adviser 
and to maintain contact with the headquarters of UNESCO in Paris. 
The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary of the London Office of the 
C.C.L.A. brings matters of Christian concern to the attention of 
UNESCO and draws the attention of churches and missionary agencies 
to sections of the UNESCO Programme. 


Conferences: The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, and Pasteur Etienne 
Kruger, attended the Seventh Session of the UNESCO General Con- 
ference and the third Conference of International Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGOs) having Consultative Arrangements with 
UNESCO, in November and December, 1952. ‘The latter conference 
in four working groups studied: Technical Assistance; the Right to 
Education and its Implications ; Fundamental Education and Techno- 
logy and the Human Factor. Working documents were submitted 
by the C.C.I.A. to the first two and representatives participated in the 
others. Mr. Eastman was appointed chairman of the last named and 
also a member of the Continuation Committee of NGOs. 


Ecumenical Co-operation: During the General Conference, the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association, the World’s Alliance 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, the Friends World Committee for Consultation and the 
C.C.LA. invited government delegates, members of the UNESCO 
Secretariat, representatives of NGOs and ministers and clergy in 
Paris to participate in a reception held at Union Chretienne de Jeunes 
Gens, and in a service at l’Eglise du Saint-Esprit. At the Service, 
which was attended by Dr. Torres Bodet, Director-General of 
UNESCO, pastors of different nationalities and confessions took part 
and the sermon was preached by Dr. Marc Boegner, a President of the 
~ World Council of Churches, 
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Representatives of the C.C.LA. or its parent bodies have attended 
other meetings convened by UNESCO, on Voluntary International 


Assistance (Gift Coupon Scheme) and the Consultative Committee of 
Youth Organizations. 


The Programme of UN ESCO, 1953-1954 is, in part, of direct concern 
to churches, missionary societies and other Christian agencies. The 
following subjects have been identified as significant:— 


Education: “ Fundamental Education ”’ and in particular the use of 
vernacular languages in education and the training of persons for 
fundamental education posts, have been subjects on which information 
has been exchanged between missionary agencies and UNESCO. 
“Education for living in a World Commutrity ” and “‘ The Improve- 
ment of History textbooks ”’ have been discussed with Church organi- 
zations, the latter in conference with Roman Catholics and Jews in 
London; while UNESCO is informed of the work of the World 
Council of Churches in relation to “‘ the Exchange of Persons” and 
the provision of scholarships for ‘‘ Study Abroad ”’. 


Soctal Sciences: “The Social Impact of Industrialization”’ and 
technological change is being studied by various church agencies and 
in co-operation with international non-governmental organizations 
under the title of “Technology and the Human Factor”. The 
findings of this study are placed at the disposal of UNESCO. Ecumeni- 
cal studies and documents on Inter-Group Tensions and Racial Dis- 
crimination have also been sent to UNESCO and UNESCO booklets 
on Race Relations brought to the attention of Christian groups. 


Cultural Activities : The work of the Committee of Experts on “ The 
Right to Participate in the Cultural Life of the Community ” has been 
brought to the attention of selected missionary bodies, and representa- 
tions made to UNESCO concerning the inclusion of religious property 
within the terms of the draft “ International Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict ”’. 


Mass Communications: ‘The attention of Church and missionary 
society and Christian education experts in audio-visual aids has been 
drawn to the activities of UNESCO in this field and national com- 
missions of the C.C.I.A. have been informed of the support being 
given by governments to the International agreements designed to 
** remove obstacles to the Free Flow of Information”. “ Voluntary 
International Assistance’ through the Gift Coupon Programme of 
UNESCO, has been commended to Christian agencies as a means of 
overcoming currency barriers to the international support of approved 
projects needing educational, scientific and cultural materials. The 
Book and Film Coupon Schemes have also been commended in 
appropriate quarters. The UNESCO Courier and Bulletin have been 
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citculated to C.C.I.A. correspondents, and in addition, photographs 
have been supplied by UNESCO for the use of hae! societies 
and Christian Literature agencies. 


Technical Assistance: Job Description Sheets of vacant posts in 
Technical Assistance Programmes have been widely distributed to 
responsible officers in churches and missionary societies, in order to 
encourage qualified Christians to apply for such posts. 


Contacts with UNESCO National Commissions and Headquarters : 
National Commissions of UNESCO have been invited to “ take all 
appropriate steps to associate in their work, the National branches 
of international non-governmental organizations approved for Con- 
sultative Status with UNESCO ”—National Commissions of the 
C.C.I.A. have therefore been urged to seek means of promoting this 
association. 

The Director-General of UNESCO has been authorized “to pro- 
vide the international non-governmental organizations approved for 
Consultative Arrangements with UNESCO, with the technical services 
required for convening a conference of their representatives at 
UNESCO headquarters in 1953, to study the most suitable methods 
to increase the participation of those organizations in UNESCO’s 
programme ”’ 


F. OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, attention 
has been devoted to regional developments within the framework of 
the United Nations. Certain aspects of the work of the Council of 
Europe, for example, have been followed and the question of regular 
representation at meetings of Regional Organizations such as this has 
been raised with increasing persistence. 

Dr. Elfan Rees, as President of the Standing Conference of Voluntary 
Agencies working for Refugees, has been a consultant at all the meetings 
of the Inter-governmental Committee on European Migration. At the same 
time he was able to represent the views of the C.C.LA. in the light of 
the Executive Committee’s resolution in July, 1952, on “ Migration 
and Refugees ” 
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G. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


The mote formal contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter- 
governmental bodies open the way for significant informal consulta- 
tions with many delegates at international meetings. These have the 
dual advantage of manifesting a Christian interest in the problems 
facing government delegates and of contributing further information 
about the views held by Christians throughout the world. The stand- 
ing of the Commission’s membership and of its parent bodies has made 
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access to officials of many governments possible, both on issues of 
general international import and on issues relating peculiarly to the 
life and work of the churches. 


H. Non-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
During the year, the C.C.I.A. provided the Chairman of the Con- 


ference of Consultative Non-Governmental Organizations in con- 
sultative status with ECOSOC, a Vice-Chairman of the Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations interested in Migration, and the 
Chairman of a Working Party on Technical Assistance for the Con- 
ference of Consultative NGOs. 


I. C.C.I.A. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The C.C.I.A. has been represented at the following conferences and 
meetings during the period from July, 1952, to June, 1953 : 


1952 
9-12 June Inter-Governmental Committee for Elfan Rees 
Washington European Migration 
15-27 June Food and Agriculture Organization, John H. Reisner 
Rome Seventh Session 
1-2 July Fourth General Conference of Inter- Elfan Rees 
New York national Non-Governmental Organ- 

izations in Consultative Status with 
ECOSOC 
5-17 July - Enlarged meeting of the International O. Frederick Nolde 
Willingen, Missionary Council Richard M. Fagle 
Germany E. Philip Eastman 
18-21 July International Missionary Council Kenneth G. Grubb 
Willingen Committee Meeting O Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
E. Philip Eastman 
19-21 July - Ecumenical Commission on European Kenneth G. Grubb 
Willingen Co-operation O. Frederick Nolde 


25 July—3 Aug. 


Lutheran World Federation, Second 


Richard M. Fagley 
E. Philip Eastman 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Hanover ~ Assembly 

6-9 August Joint Meeting of the Business Com- Richard M. Fagley 
_ Nykobing, mittee and the Study Department, EE. Philip Eastman 

Denmark World Council of Churches 


8—12 September 
Paris 

23-24 September 
London 


6 October — 
New York 


Twenty-fourth International Congress 
Against Alcoholism 

Half Yearly Meeting of the British 
Council of Churches 

Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations, U.N. Department 
of Public Information 


Henri Roser 
E. Philip Eastman 


Elfan Rees 
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1952 


14 October— 

22 December 
New York 
8—10 November 
Paris 


17-30 November 
Rome 


12 November— 
10 December 
Paris 


24~25 November 
New York 


4 December 
New York 


9 December 
Denver 


27-30 December 
Lucknow, India 


29-31 December 
Lucknow 


1953 


31 Decembetr— 
9 January 
Lucknow 


7 Januaty 
Lucknow 


10 January— 
4 February 


Jan.—Feb. 
Korea 


23-28 Febtuary 
Paris 

24 February— 
23 April 

New York 
28-29 February 
Paris 


Zaza 


U.N. General Assembly, Seventh 
Session, Part I 


Third Conference of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations 
approved for Consultative Arrange- 
ments with UNESCO 


Council of F.A.O., Sixteenth Session 


Seventh Session of UNESCO General 
Conference 


Trusteeship Council 


General Consultation of the Con- 
ference of Consultative NGO’s 


National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., Second Gen- 
eral Assembly 


Ecumenical Study Conference, World 
Council of Churches 


World Council of Churches, Ninth 
Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee 


World : Council of ‘Churches, Fifth 
Meeting of the Central Committee 


Consultation with the Indian Com- 
mission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs 


Conferences with church leaders and 
government officials in Pakistan, 
Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, Philip- 
pines, Japan and Korea 

Korean Association of Voluntary 
Agencies; Provincial Directors, 
Ministry of Social Welfare, Korea ; 
Korean National Council of 
Churches Executive 


UNESCO Consultative Meeting of 
Youth Organizations 


U.N. General Assembly, 
Session, Part II 


Seventh 


Committee on Christian Responsi- 
bility for European Co-operation 


O. Brcdeyl| Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


E. Philip Eastman 
Etienne Kruger 


Roger Lambert 


E. Philip Eastman 


Richard M. Fagley 


Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


€); Prcdenee Nolde 


Elfan Rees 


Bengt-Thure 
Molander 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


Elfan Rees 


1953 
3 March 
Geneva 
16 Match—2 April 
New York 
30 March—4 April 
New York 


31 March—28 April 
New York 

6 April 

Rio de Janeiro 

6 April—1 June 
Geneva 

16-25 April 
Geneva 

20 April 

New York 


20-21 April 
Atlantic City 
‘21-22 April 
Birmingham 
24 April 
Geneva © 

27 April—2 May 
Geneva 

16 June 
New York 
20-29 June 
~St. Andrews, 
Scotland 


Economic Commission for Europe 


Technical Assistance Committee of 
ECOSOC 


U.N. — UNESCO Conference on 
Social Problems of ‘Technical Assis- 
tance 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
Fifteenth Session 

U.N. Economic 
Latin America 

U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
Ninth Session 

Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration 


Commission for 


Consultation on Voluntary Agencies 
and the U.N. Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance 

U.S.A. Conference for the World 
Council of Churches 

Half Yearly Meeting of the British 
Council of Churches 

Standing Conference of Voluntary 

’ Agencies working for Refugees 

U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 

Advisory Committee 


Trusteeship Council, Twelfth Session 


Seventh International Council of Con- 
gtegational Churches 


Elfan Rees 
Richatd M. Fagley 


Richard M. Fagley 


Richard M. Fagley 
Edgar Chandler 


Andrew Mouravieft 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
Elfan Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
E. Philip Eastman 
Elfan Rees 

Elfan Rees 

Richard M.Fagley 


Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


In addition to the meetings and conferences listed above, C.C.I.A. 
officers have addressed and participated in numerous meetings of 
churches and of inter-church agencies. 


V MAJOR CONCERNS OF THE C.C.LA. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


well as in Indo-China and Malaya might be extended into a larger 
conflict, the C.C.I.A. has stressed the necessity of efforts to prevent 
wat as an indispensable corollary of activities designed to promote 
peace. While the Commission has followed developments in relation 
to the reduction of armaments and the operation of the Peace Obsetva- 
tion Commission it has turned its major attention to the baffling 
problems of securing a cease-fire 1 in Korea. 


ae RESPONSE to the threat that the continued fighting in Korea as 
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1. Korea 


Various statements by the C.C.I. A. and its parent bodies pertaining 
to the unification and independence of Korea have, on many occasions, 
been brought to the attention of government officials. At all times 
and particularly when there appeared the danger of enlarging the 
conflict, representations have been made to keep the lines of negotia- 
tion open and have urged continuing effort to secure a viable and 
honourable settlement of the conflict. 

A sense of urgent need to bring the fighting in Korea to a conclusion 
dominated the approach of most delegations to the issues with which 
the Seventh Session of the U.N. General Assembly was concerned. 
There was a widespread feeling that the objectives which had prompted 
collective military action had now been sufficiently met, and that a 
cessation of fighting should open the way for tackling the perplexing 
and explosive political problems of Asia. .The manifest concern of 
Christians everywhere and the formal positions taken both by the 
C.C.I.A. and its constituent bodies seemed to justify C.C.I.A. repre- 
sentatives in following deliberations closely and in offering such 
contribution as was within their competence. 

In addition to the communication of formal C.C.I.A. actions, the 
Director, on September 15, made available for confidential consultation 
AA Plan for Deferred Action on Prisoners of War in Korea. ‘This was 
prepared prior to the opening of the General Assembly at the time when 
the Mexican proposal was first made public and was offered as a fore- 
runner to or possible substitute for the Mexican plan of sending to 
other countries those prisoners who did not want to be repatriated. 
As far as is known, the above mentioned Plan for Deferred Action was 
the first to put into writing a solution along these lines. In taking this 
step the Director proceeded in his personal capacity and made it clear 
that he was not speaking formally on behalf of the churches, but at 
evety stage of his consultations he kept the officers of the COLA 
and representatives of the parent bodies informed. 

When the General Assembly opened its Seventh Session on 14 
October it became apparent that the Korean prisoner-of-war issue 
would be considered a priority and that without removing cease-fire 
negotiations from Panmunjom the Assembly would seek to offer every 
possible help to stimulate a truce. The work of the Director in pre- 
paring his memorandum, and in subsequent consultations, moved on 
the assumption that both parties desired a cease-fire and that the 
prisoner-of-war issue was the only remaining obstacle thereto. It was 
also recognized, however, that if this assumption proved invalid, 
General Assembly action on the prisoner-of-war issue ought to make 
unmistakably clear which party did not desire to conclude the conflict. 

There may be no direct connection between the Plan for Deferred 
Action originally put forward on 15 September and the resolution 
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advanced by India and finally adopted with certain amendments by 
the General Assembly, but they bear striking similarities. Over and 
beyond any substantive contribution, C.C.I.A. consultations on the 
Korean issue may have assisted in stimulating consideration of a 
different kind of approach to the solution to the prisoner-of-war issue. 
It provided a point of departure for insisting that ultimatums ought 
to be avoided and that governmental positions must be kept flexible 
to permit an unprejudiced consideration of new solutions. Moreover, 
the kind of discussions which were held, while not minimizing differ- 
ences, may have aided in developing sympathetic understanding and in 
ultimately solidifying relations among all but the Soviet powers on 
the principle of “‘ non-forceable repatriation and non-forceable deten- 
tion”. While solidarity on the foregoing principle was an important 
achievement, every effort was made to promote an urgent concern 
that a solution acceptable to both sides might be found. 

Because Soviet governments in the United Nations and subse- 
quently the Chinese Central People’s Government and the North 
Korean authorities rejected the General Assembly resolution, many 
concluded that the U.S.S.R. did not actually want a cease-fire or an 
armistice. ‘The assumption that the Soviets were gaining too great 
advantages from continuation of the conflict prompted the view that 
conditions would have to be changed before a truce could be effected. 
Since such a diagnosis could increase the hazard of extending the 
conflict, the C.C.I.A. continued to urge patience and sincerity in. 
pressing for a negotiated settlement and in guarding against any 
extension of the conflict which could initiate a world-wide conflagra- 
tion. 

The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in session 
at Lucknow, India, on 7 January, 1953, authorized its Chairman,. the 
Bishop of Chichester, to address a letter to the President of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

After expressing appreciation of United Nations efforts to effect a 
cease-fire in Korea and regretting that so far no plan acceptable to all 
patties had been found, the letter most earnestly urged the United 
Nations to persevere in its efforts to resolve the conflict by a truce 
which would safeguard prisoners of war against forceable repatriation 
ot forceable detention. In face of other possible obstacles to the con- 
clusion ofagreements, the expressed willingness of the highest authorities 
of certain great powers to hold personal discussions was welcomed with 
the hope and trust that the essential preliminary conditions of success- 
ful consultation would be satisfied. Appreciating the notable work 
through technical assistance and in other humanitarian ways, and 
utging the nations unitedly to devote their resources to meeting human 
needs, the communication from the Central Committee viewed the 
breaking of the deadlock in Korea in this grave and perilous hour as 
the immediate and essential step to wider constructive activities. 
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In his acknowledgment of the letter from the Central Committee the 
President of the General Assembly, the Honourable Lester B. Pearson, 

gave assurance that it is the first responsibility of the United Nations 
to seek to achieve an armistice in Korea on honourable terms and 
expressed the sincere hope that the United Nations will be able to meet 
this great challenge with success. 

A more hopeful international outlook appeared when on 30 March 
Premier Chou En-Lai of the Chinese People’s Republic proposed, in 
response to an earlier United Nations offer, that steps be taken immedi- 
ately to exchange sick and wounded prisoners of war who were willing 
at this time to be repatriated and that the time was ripe for settling the 
entire question of prisoners of war. The General Assembly subse- 
quently manifested an unusually conciliatory attitude in a unanimous 
vote on a resolution expressing satisfaction that an agreement on 
incapacitated prisoners had been reached and the hope that the further 
negotiations at Panmunjom would result in achieving an early armistice 
in Korea, consistent with United Nations principles and objectives. 


2. United Nations Peace Observation Commission 


Prior to the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, C.C.I.A. officers 
on 3 August, 1950, had proposed for the consideration of church 
leaders in Member States of the United Nations a plan whereby a 
system of International Observer Commissions might be put into 
effect. In response to this initiative, leading churchmen and National 
(Church) Commissions made representations to several governments 
in the United Nations. In the course of the Fifth Session the proposal 
was, extensively discussed with various United Nations delegations. 
At that Session the General Assembly formally constituted the Peace 
Observation Commission. 

Believing strongly in the contribution which this new United 
Nations Commission can make in the relief of tensions and in deterring 
ageression, the C.C.I.A. has kept its early development under close 
scrutiny. In that the action of the Sixth Session of the General 
Assembly in setting up the Balkan Sub-Commission avoids the danger 
of a particular location but authorizes the sub-commission to fan out 
into any of the Balkan territories, an initial hurdle has been overcome. 

The progress of giving widespread effect to the plan of Peace 
Observation will doubtless be slow. It is important that the varied 
purposes which could thereby be served should be thoroughly ex- 
plored. In addition to serving as a possible deterrent to aggression 
and as a means of identifying the aggressor in the event that aggression 
occurs, it may also prove helpful as a means to subordinate to inter- 
national judgment any national decision to take defensive military 
~ action. 
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The C.C.LA. Executive Committee, at its Seventh Meeting in 
Willingen, Germany, 22-24 July, 1952, adopted the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Having reviewed the patt which the C.C.I.A. played in the origin and 


eatly development of the United Nations Peace Observation Com- 
mission ; 

Noting with satisfaction the action of the United Nations General 
Assembly at its Sixth Session establishing a Balkan Sub-commission ; 


Convinced that the mote extensive use of the United Nations Peace 
Observation Commission can become a significant factor in deterring 
ageression and in relieving tensions ; 


Urges governments to make use of the services of the United Nations 
Peace Observation Commission, both as a possible deterrent to aggres- 
sion and, in the event that aggression occurs, as a means to subordinate 
.to international judgment the decision to take defensive military action ; 
and 


Authorizes representatives of the C.C.I.A. to encourage the establishment 
of additional sub-commissions as appropriate and necessary. 


The Seventh Session of the General Assembly was concerned chiefly 
with the reappointment of the fourteen members of the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission (China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, U.S.S.R., U.K.,; U.S.A,, 
Uruguay) to serve for the years 1953-1954. Provision has thus 
been made for. the work of the Commission to continue, both in 
accordance with its general terms of reference and in the operations 
of the Balkan Sub-Commission. 


3. Disarmament 


During the Sixth Session of the General Assembly the Director of 
the C.C.I.A. addressed a communication to all members of the sub- 
committee on reduction of armaments appointed by the Political 
Committee. The letter sought to reflect “‘ the deep concern for peace 
and justice which moves many millions of people in our churches and 
missions throughout the world”. It stressed the claim which con- 
tinues to be relevant in the discussions of the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission that “the reduction of armaments is not an 
arithmetic proposition but a political and, above all, a moral problem ”’. 
The following position continues to be equally pertinent: 

... It is necessary to recognize the genuine fear which is created by the 
possible use of atomic weapons but it is equally necessary to reckon with 
the genuine fear that, in the absence of an adequate deterrent, efforts to 
extend power through coercion or infiltration will seriously jeopardize 
world peace. If present positions are maintained, agreement on first 
steps towatd reduction can in all probability not be found solely in 
the area of armaments, but will have to take into account concomitant 


factots. For example, if there is to be provision for verified assurance 
that atomic weapons will not be used, there must also be provision for 
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verified assutance that powerful nations will permit peoples in all 
countries freely to choose their own forms of government, to determine 
theit own policies, and to bring about necessary changes by peaceful 
means and with the preservation of freedom. Similar considerations 
e equity will apply to all other arms and armed forces. . 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, at its Seventh Meeting in 


Willingen, Germany, 22-24 July, 1952, adopted the following resolu- 
tion :— 


Recognizing the urgent importance of achieving the progressive reduction 
and eventual abolition of all national armaments including atomic 
weapons and all weapons of mass destruction and all national arms, 
except for mutually agreed weapons required for internal police purposes ; 


Welcomes the action of the. United Nations General Assembly at its 
Sixth Session to establish under the Security Council a Disarmament 
Commission ; 


Considers that the Disarmament Commission in seeking to fulfil its 
assignments must, éwter alia, provide for 


(2) An assessment by international inspection under the United Nations 
of weapons and fighting forces maintained by the different nations ; 

(6) An adequate system of safeguards including provision for effective 
and continuous inspection and control, to ensure compliance with 
the atrangements for progressive reduction of all armaments and 
armed fotces ; 


(c) A schedule to fix the stages by which the reduction of all armaments 
and armed forces can be effected as speedily as possible ; 


Believes that a system of guaranteed disarmament can be put into effect 
only to the extent that sufficient mutual confidence has been attained 
and that international institutions are adequate for tegulating the 
common interests of nations ; 


Urges the necessity of considering political and moral factors along with 
the mathematical and mechanical approach to the reduction of arma- 
_ ments ; 


Recognizes the importance—both as an aid to reduction of armaments and 
as a step toward a teal international police force—of military contingents 
made available by governments on an individual or regional basis, over 
which national or regional jurisdiction is retained until they are called 
to act under the United Nations ; 


Requests its officers and the co-operating national Commissions to work 
along these lines towards an alleviation of the burden of armaments 
with its dangerous consequences for the international and social situation. 


4. Christians Stand for Peace 


Since there is frequent demand for a brief formulation of principles 
which may guide Christians in their effort to promote peace, the state- 
ment Christians Stand for Peace is reproduced in this issue of the Annual 
Report. The statement was originally adopted by the C.C.I.A. 
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ees 


Executive Committee at its meeting in Switzerland, 1951. It was 
designed as a more popular presentation to summarize various state- 
ments on wotld peace and justice by the C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies. 
It has been found helpful in counteracting misleading peace proposals 
which have been given wide circulation. 


CHRISTIANS STAND FOR PEACE 


1. As Christians it is our duty to seek both peace and justice. We no 
less than others detest war and we shall do everything in our power to 
ptevent present tensions and limited conflicts from leading to a third 
world war. Yet we must neither purchase peace at the price of tyranny 
nor in the name of justice look on war as a way to justice or as a ground 
of hope. 


2. We stand opposed to every form of oppression and aggression. 
We condemn any extension of oppression, carried on behind a facade of 
ptopaganda for peace. We condemn equally the proposal of a preventive 
war, or the use for aggressive putposes of atomic weapons. 


3. We do not believe that peace will come merely by new pacts or dis- 
armament. There must first be sufficient mutual trust and good faith 
between nations to ensure that agreements will be honoured. Peace 
and disarmament will follow from mutual trust; they will not auto- 
matically create it. 


. 4. In present world conditions peace and justice requite international 
organs of law and order. We therefore fully support all forms of co- 
operation between the nations which will serve this purpose. Believing 
that the United Nations and its agencies present now the best means to 
develop the tule of law over the nations, we condemn unilateral military 
action in defiance of decisions under the Charter of the United Nations. 


5. We press urgently for the most generous assistance by the wealthier 
to the poorer nations of the world in their economic and social develop- 
ment, and for the immediate sharing by all nations in responsibility for 
the millions of refugees. 


6. We believe that it is the duty of all governments and of the United 
Nations to recognize the dignity of man as a child of God, and to protect 
the tights of the individual. Every denial of fundamental rights should 
be made known and resisted. 


7. Christians can witness convincingly to peace only if they and their 
churches, in their relations with one another across all frontiers, put » 
loyalty to their common Lord above any other loyalty. 


B. Human RiGHts AND REtiIGious LIBERTY 
1. V7o0lations of Human Rights 


The assistance of the C.C.LA. is being increasingly sought in 
situations where religious liberty has been threatened or violated, 
involving the seizure of church property, the curtailment of freedom 
in pursuing normal church activities, restrictions upon travel of 
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missionaries and their admission to certain countries, and the im- 
prisonment of missionaries. While every effort is made to cope with 
these problems it must be recognized that the resources of the C.C.1.A. 
ate not adequate to meet the demands which are made upon them. 
Two situations are here cited to illustrate the far-reaching significance 
of opportunities for C.C.I.A. help. 

By action of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C., the C.C.LA. has before it 
the specific issue of the violation of religious freedom in Colombia. 
At its Executive Committee meeting in July, 1952, it eg dee the 
following resolution : 


WHEREAS the Commission of the Churches on International affairs 
has received grave reports of the persecution of Protestant Christians in 
Colombia, the substantial accuracy of which cannot in its judgment be 
impugned, and 


WHEREAS the Commission, the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council have repeatedly declared them- 
selves against any form of such persecution, and 


WHEREAS Colombia is among the nations that voted for the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 


IT IS RESOLVED that the officers of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs be authorized to take such action as may be in 
their power to contribute to alleviate the situation of Colombian Pro- 
testant Christians, including representation to national governments and 
the United Nations, and that the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Chutch be urged to exert their influence to support the Colombian 
authorities in an effort to restore respect for mutual tolerance, and the 
universal observance of Human Rights and Religious Liberty. 


In pursuance of this resolution the officers of the C.C.I.A. prepared an 
informal draft of a comprehensive plan of action, various elements of 
which ate now in operation. These have involved consultations with 
government officials in the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands, as well as the Colombian Government and its Per- 
manent Representative to the United Nations. Informal conversations 
with Roman Catholic leaders are continuing. Reports of violations 
ate given publicity in the church and secular press and are made 
available to national church agencies in different countries. Every 
effort is made to determine the extent to which persecutions are 
attributable on the one hand to political conditions in Colombia, and 
on the other to discrimination against the Protestant minority. The 
C.C.1.A. will continue to address itself to this situation fully recognizing 
that the complexity of it and its deep rooted causes offer no prospect 
of a speedy solution. 

The C.C.I.A. as well as its parent bodies have on numerous occasions 
deplored the violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
_ whether in relation to individuals or groups of people. They have 
_ declared themselves as opposed to the evils of segregation and of other 
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discriminatory practices. These positions were advanced in con- 
sultations with United Nations delegates as the disturbing problem of 
apartheid was under debate at the Seventh Session of the General 
Assembly. Howevet, it seemed advisable for the C.C.I.A. not to take 
an explicit stand with respect to the specific resolutions or political 
devices by which amelioration of the problems was to be sought. 
There are two reasons for this. In the first place, it seemed highly 
important to avoid any political involvement which might jeopardize 
action under way within the Christian fellowship. In the second place, 
there is serious danger that United Nations may be weakened if it is 
placed in a position where it is called upon to enforce action for which 
it has not yet attained sufficient maturity and authority. We do 
injustice to the work of the international organization equally where 
we claim for it a power which it does not actually have, or ascribe to it 
_a weakness which is inherent not in its structure but in the failure of 
its members to co-operate. 

The concerns of the World Council of Churches wete expressed by 
its Central Committee meeting at Lucknow, India, in January, 1953, 
in the following terms : 


1. The Central Committee receives with gratitude the report of the 
visit to the South African Churches which the General Secretary made 
at its tequest, and approves the recommendations made at the con- 
clusion of this report. 


2. The Central Committee is glad to recognize that a constructive 
convetsation has begun between the South African member Churches 
and the World Council concerning the Christian attitude to the problems 
of relationships between the races and lays stréss on the desirability of 
asking representative non-European Christians in South Africa to share 
in these deliberations. 


The Central Committee desires that the conversation with the 
South African Churches be continued and considers that for this purpose 
the full participation of the South African Churches in the Commission 
on inter-group relations set up in preparation for the Second Assembly 
is essential. 


4. The Central Committee gives encouragement to all those in 
South Africa and elsewhere who are labouring for a solution of the racial 
problem in keeping with the Christian Gospel and calls upon all Chris- 
tians to uphold them in thought and prayer and acts of reconciliation. 


5. The Central Committee would use this opportunity to express 
its strong conviction that the first and foremost contribution which the 
Churches everywhete can and must make to the solution of the race 
problem is to manifest in their own life that in Christ all racial division 
is ovetcome and that any policy of enforced segregation in any aspects 

of chutch life is incompatible with the very nature of the Church of 
Christ. 


6. The Central Committee holding strongly the convictions expressed 
_ by the First Assembly, affirms that all political, social, economic dis- 
ctiminations based on the grounds of race wherever they may exist, ate 
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contrary to the will of God as expressed in the Christian Gospel. Recog- 
nizing that existing racial discriminations are increasing tension and 
bitterness in various patts of the world, the Committee calls upon-the 
Member Churches to engage in the Christian ministry of reconciliation 
and to do all in their power to end such discrimination wherever it exists. 


2. International Standards and International Action 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights in its short history 
since 1948 has made a significant impact. Its standards and frequently 
its very language have been incorporated in national constitutions and 
laws, in international treaties and agreements, in trusteeship arrange- 
ments and in regional functions. Its provisions have been taken into 
account in court decisions and through education are affecting the 
thinking and practice of people in many parts of the world. As an 
aid to the more effective use of the Declaration, the C.C.I.A. distributed 
to Commissioners and National Commissions a United Nations 
pamphlet containing suggestions for the observance of Human Rights 
Day. In.various ways effort is made to encourage the use of the 
Declaration, both as an instrument for encouraging the observance of 
human rights and as a means for promoting conditions essential to 
the effective operation of international covenants. 

A longer period than originally anticipated may be required to com- 
. plete the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. In the judgment of many, 
existing political tensions as well as wide variations in concept and 
practice serve to make the present moment inopportune for finally 
translating the provisions of the Universal Declaration into treaty 
form. 

In an address before the Academy of Political Science the Director 
identified four methods which have been called into play in con- 
nection with the Universal Declaration—an emerging human rights 
conscience, education, publicity, and a standard voluntarily accepted 
by a sound majority of the people involved in any social situation. It 
is upon a complex of such forces that the covenants must ultimately 
rely—at all events if they are to be complied with and stand the test 
of time. . 

With due recognition of certain unfavourable conditions in the 
present world situation the C.C.I.A. has generally taken the stand that 
every effort should be made to complete as rapidly as possible adequate 
drafts of the covenants and measures for effectzve implementation. In 
more detail the Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. in July, 1952, 
expressed its views on the development of the International Covenants 
in the following resolution : 

Recognizes with satisfaction the action of the United Nations General 


Assembly at its Sixth Session to instruct the Commission on Human 
Rights to prepare two draft convenants which shall be acted upon 
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simultaneously and be open for signature at the same'time, one dealing 
with political and civil rights and the other with economic, social and 
cultural rights ; 


Takes note of the progress of the Human Rights Commission at its 
Eighth Session in redrafting the substantive articles in the two cove- 
nants ; 


Takes note of the new atticle on freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion in the Covenant on civil and political rights which was adopted 
unanimously and now teads : 


Article 14 


1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion. This right shall include freedom to maintain or to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either individually or in 
community with others and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in worship, observance, practice and teaching. 

2. Noone shall be subject to coercion which would impair his freedom 
to maintain or to change his religion or belief. 

3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs may be subject only 
to such limitations as are prescribed by law and are necessary to 
protect public safety, order, health, or morals or the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others. 


Expresses general approval of the present draft articles on freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion on condition that the new second 
paragraph shall be interpreted, firstly, as not limiting the person who 
seeks to maintain or to change his religion but as solely designed to 
safeguard him against coercion, and secondly, as not limiting mani- 
festations of religion except in accordance with the limitations set forth 
in paragraph three of the Article ; 


States its opinion that while for the Christian Churches the dignity and 
responsibility of man are based upon acts of creation and salvation, the 
wotds of the Preambles of the two Covenants, “‘ that... recognition 
of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable tights of all 
members of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world,” and, “‘ that .. . these rights derive from the inherent 
dignity of the human person,” and “that... . the individual, having 
duties to other individuals and to the community to which he belongs, 
is under responsibility to strive for the promotion and observance of 
the tights recognized in this Covenent,” express such a measure of agtee- 
ment on the basis of human rights and duties as can be arrived at between 
peoples holding different faiths and convictions ; 


Expresses genetal approval of the new draft provision in the Covenant 
on economic, social and cultural rights to ensure the tight of parents in 
the education of their children as follows : 


Article 13, paragraph 3 

In the exercise of any functions which they assume in the field of 
education, the States Parties to the Covenant undertake to have 
respect for the liberty of parents and, when applicable, legal guard- 
ians to choose for theit children schools other than those established 
by the public authorities which conform to such minimum educational 
standards as may be laid down or approved by the State and to ensure 
the religious education of their children in conformity with their own 
convictions, tue 
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Instructs teptesentatives of the C.C.I.A. to explore ways to safeguard 
essential manifestations of freedom of thought, conscience and teligion 
in relation to Covenant provisions permitting a government to derogate 
from its obligations “in a period of public emergency which threatens 
the life of the nation ” ; ; : 


Expresses the opinion that, as a step toward a mote adequate system for 
the protection of human rights through international and national action 
than is now possible, the covenants should recognize the right of in- 
dividual petition and provide for petition by non-governmental organi- 
zations and by individuals under appropriate safeguards, whether in an 
optional clause within the covenant or by a separate protocol or pro- 
tocols ; 


Authorizes representatives of the C.C.I.A, to encourage the Commission 

on Human Rights, in addition to its work on the International Cove- 
nants, to proceed with other measures within its terms of reference 
whereby the observance of human rights may be advanced through 
international and national action ; and, further, to encourage all organs 
of the United Nations as may be appropriate to them to promote initia- 
tive and action, whether on the national or international level, in order 
that human rights may become a reality for all people. 


The U.N. Commission on Human Rights, at its Ninth Session in 
Geneva, carried further but did not bring to full completion its work 
on the draft Covenants. In the judgment of a number of governments 
the time is not now favourable for seeking adoption and ratification. 
The United States Government, having stated that in the present cir- 
cumstances it will not ratify the two Covenants, formally introduced 
a three-part action programme which the Commission decided to pass 
on to the Economic and Social Council, as follows: 

1. A world-wide Commission study of present observance of tights 
set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights ; 


2. The preparation and annual submission by United Nations 
membet governments to the Commission of reports dealing with 
domestic observance of human rights. 


3. The establishment by the Commission of Advisory Services to 
assist countries which seek help with human rights problems or in 
drafting human rights legislation, these services to be augmented by 
international fellowships, scholarships and seminars. 


While the C.C.I.A. took no formal position on these proposals, its 
teptesentative in pursuance of the last paragraph of the above C.C.LA. 
- resolution encouraged the Human Rights Commission, in addition to 
_ its work on the International Covenants, to proceed with other measures 
within its terms of reference whereby the observance of human rights 
may be advanced through international and national action. 


C. ‘TRUSTEESHIPS AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


One of the six particular tasks with which the C.C.I.A. is charged in 
its contacts with the United Nations and related agencies is to further 
the ‘“‘ acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
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utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their advance 
towards self-government and the development of their free political 
institutions ”. The work of the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
and the provisions of the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories contained in Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter 
have continued to receive attention within the limits of available 
resources and other commitments. 

At its meeting in July, 1952, the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee 
discussed at considerable length the problems of trust and other non- 
self-governing territories. The Committee agreed on a number of 
procedural steps, to be undertaken at the discretion of the officers, 
designed to implement more adequately C.C.I.A. responsibilities in 
relation to these problems. The procedures authorized include 
measures to facilitate the distribution of pertinent documentation and 
educational materials concerning the Trusteeship System and related 
questions. It also authorized measures to facilitate desired contacts 
between chutch and mission groups and administering authorities, 
and visiting Missions. 

While Christian concerns for the political, economic and social 
advancement of non-self-governing peoples have frequently been 
expressed by C.C.I.A. representatives in informal discussions with 
U.N. delegates, the officers have deemed it advisable to exercise caution 
_ in regard to formal representations on substantive issues. One factor — 

has been the increasing interjection of political issues, particularly in 
the Fourth Committee of the U.N. General Assembly, in a manner 
which tends to alienate the governments administering dependent 
territories rather than to enlist their co-operation. Such methods 
call into question and debate the constitutional issue of the nature and 
extent of U.N. responsibility in regard to relations between Admint- 
stering Members and their dependencies. The C.C.I.A. has continued 
to follow the work of the U.N. agencies in this field, having in mind 
the objective of a voluntary rather than coerced acceptance by all 
nations of their responsibilities for the well-being of dependent 


_ peoples. 


1. Lrust Territories 


While the C.C.I.A. has not attempted to make specific representa- 
tions in regard to the Trusteeship System of the United Nations, the 
debates and decisions in the Trusteeship Council and General Assembly 
affecting Trust Territories have been followed with interest. At the 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly attention was given to the 
debate. over the Wa-Meru Land Case; the statements of organiza- 
tions in French Cameroons concerning their aspirations for the future 
of the Trust Territory and similar statements from organizations in 
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Somaliland, which were referred to the Trusteeship Council; the 
resolution urging “active participation”? of indigenous inhabitants 
in the work of the Council; the Council’s report on administrative 
unions affecting Trust Territeries; and the Council’s report on the 
Ewe and Togoland unification problem. . 3 

-The work of the Trusteeship Council, which began its Twelfth 
Session on 16 June, 1953, is also the subject of continuing study. 


2. Non-Self-Governing Territories 


At its meeting in July, 1952, the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee 
gave consideration to such information on social conditions in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories as was then available: While the Com- 
mittee took no formal action on the incomplete information before it, 
considerable interest in the data relative to racial conditions in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories was expressed. The Executive Com- 
mittee agreed that the C.C.I.A. should “study the data provided by 
governments to the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories with a view to formulating and communicating 
any general recommendations the C.C.I.A. officers may judge ex- 
pedient ”’. 

The report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, on social conditions in these territories, formed. 
the background for a significant resolution on Racial Discrimination 
in Non-Self-Governing Territorics, approved by the General Assembly 
on 10 December, 1952, by a vote of 51 to 0, with one abstention. In 
this resolution, which was followed by C.C.I.A. representatives with 
particular interest, the General Assembly : 

1. Recommends to the members tesponsible for the administration of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories the abolition in those Territories of 


discriminatory law and practices contrary to the principles of the Charter 
and of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights ; 


2. Recommends that the Administering Members should examine all 
laws, statutes and ordinances in force in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories under their administration, as well as their application in the 
said Territories, with a view to the abolition of any such discrimina- 
tory provisions or practices ; 


3. Recommends that, in any Non-Self-Governing Tertitory where 
laws are in existence which distinguish between citizens and non-citizens 
primarily on racial or religious grounds, these laws should similarly be 
examined ; 


4. Recommends that all public facilities should be open to all inhabi- 
tants of the Non-Self-Governing Territories, without distinction of 
race ; 


5. Recommends that where laws ate in existence, providing particular 
measures of protection for sections of the population, these laws should 
frequently be examined in order to ascertain whether their protective 
aspect is still predominant, and whether provision should be made for 
exemption from them in particular circumstances ; 
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oh a Recognizes that the establishment of improved race deeb onie largely 
depends on the development of educational policies, and commends all 
measures designed to improve among all pupils in all schools under- | 
standing of the needs and problems of the community as a whole ; 


7. Calls the attention of the Commission on Human Rights to the 
present resolution. 


The value and potential significance of the work of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories was indicated 
in discussions with delegates. After extended discussion, the General 
Assembly voted to continue the Committee on the present basis for 
a further three-year period. However, the voluntary co-operation on 
which the success of this Committee ‘depends, was not enhanced by 
two resolutions which divided administering and non-administering 
Members, on the participation of Non-Self-Governing-Territories in 
the work fof the Committee, and on factors which should be taken into 
account in deciding whether a Territory has or has not achieved self- 
government. 

The study of the Committee on Information for 1953 will focus on 
educational conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. It is 
hoped that copies of this report will be available in time to permit 
study and possible comment by qualified church leaders. 


D. EcCoNoMIC AND SocrtAL DEVELOPMENT 


The C.C.I.A. has regarded the extension of technical assistance to 
the peoples of under-developed regions as a challenging issue of social 
justice and of positive peace strategy. The expansion of multilateral 
and bilateral assistance schemes has been urged and welcomed. An 
attempt has been made by the C.C.I.A. staff to keep abreast of signifi- 
cant developments in programmes under the U.S.A. “ Point Four,” 
the Colombo Plan of the British Commonwealth and other regional 
schemes, undertakings by colonial administrations, and programmes 
under private auspices, as well as the Expanded Programme of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies. A survey of “ Technical 
Assistance Programmes in South and South-Fast Asia,” for example, 
was prepared as background information for the Ecumenical Study 
Conference in Lucknow in December, 1952. Major attention has 
_been devoted to the work of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies in this field. 


1. The Basis for the C.C.I_A. Position 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee provided general guidance in 
its “Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes” adopted in 
August, 1951. This statement, which has served as the basis for 
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subsequent consultations and representations at the inter-govern- 
mental level, set forth seven requirements for international aid in 
economic and social self-development: 


(i) A deep concern and respect for the rights and welfare of the people 
in the under-developed regions on the part of assisting agencies and 
of governments. 


(ii) A genuine desire for self-development among those peoples seeking 
and receiving assistance. 


(iii) A cateful selection of technical experts who have moral integrity and 
spiritual insight as well as technical competence. 


(iv) A vigorous effort to train qualified indigenous experts in the under- 
developed *countties. 


(v) An agreed concentration .of effort on those fundamental improve- 
ments in social and economic conditions which affect the broad 
masses of the people and ate indispensable to higher stages of 
development. 


(vi) A co-operative attitude on the part of private, governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies working on technical assistance under- 
takings. 

(vii) A mutual commitment on the part of those assisting and those 


assisted to persevere with patience and understanding in a long-range 
development programme. 


The C.C.LA. Executive at its meeting in July, 1952, at Willingen, 
Germany, after reviewing the development of the U.N. Expanded 
Programme, made a number of more specific comments to guide its 
consultative relations : 


(i) Despite the expansion of international projects, the “ resources now 
available are insufficient to meet the immense needs ”’. 


(ii) Steps taken at the operational or field level to achieve better integra- 
tion of projects is noted with saitsfaction. 


(iii) The planning of programmes could benefit from .a longer-range 
evaluation, and serious consideration should be given to the estab- 
lishment of a broadly representative board of review “‘ to provide 
an independent and objective assessment of existing and broiecs 
technical assistance programmes as well as of unmet needs ” 


(iv) Undertakings by Christian and other non-governmental agencies, to 
telate technical assistance programmes “‘ mote quickly to human 
needs at the community level through the training of indigenous 
leaders for community reconstruction,” are welcomed. 


(v) The opportunity to further technical assistance through the inclusion - 
of pertinent information in literature for the newly literate is stressed. 


(vi) Officers of the C.C.I.A. ate requested to consult with officials of the 
U.N. technical assistance agencies with a view to developing a more 
adequate procedure for consultation and co-operation between these 
agencies and relevant non-governmental agencies. 


Additional guidance was provided by the statement on “‘ Christian 
Concerns in Regard to Food and Agriculture,” prepared by the 
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ate 


C.C.I.A. Advisory Committee on F.A.O. and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee in July, 1952. This statement set forth five lines of 
action for the right use and conservation of human resources, with 
the recognition that different countries and regions requite different 
action : 


(i) Safeguards for the social welfate of the individual, the family, and the 
community should be made an integral part of plans for economic 
development. 


(ii) Just solutions should be sought for problems of land tenure and 
debt, to enhance personal initiative and responsibility and to safe- 
guard the family. 


(iii) Labour-saving technological processes should be made available 
wherever appropriate, together with the fundamental education 
required to undergird technical improvements as well as cultural 
advancement. : 


(iv) Voluntary co-operation should be encouraged for fellowship, and for 
more efficient production and more equitable distribution. 


(v) Educational measures should be undertaken to raise the quality of 
family life and reduce the pressure of population. 


In relation to the right use and conservation of natural resources, 
the statement stressed two goals for national and international agri- 
cultural policies : 


(i) Vigorous measures should be taken to expand the production of 
essential foodstuffs, to increase both the quantity and quality of 
human nutrition, and to help provide for growing populations. This 
involves improvements under several categories: better seeds, 
better methods of culture, better use of marginal lands, and a better 
division of labour through the international exchange of goods and 
services. It also requites moral and spiritual, as well as material, 
incentives to a new standard of living. 


(ii) Measures to increase production should be combined with an equally 
vigorous programme to consetve, reclaim and improve the soil. The 
checking of erosion and soil depletion is a moral obligation to future 
generations and to God. 


Finally, the statement dealt with the responsibilities of the economi- 
cally and socially more developed peoples : 


While each nation has an obligation to develop its basic food supply, 
those which enjoy a higher level of economic and social development 
have a special responsibility to help the peoples in under-developed 
regions to develop their own tesources. The obligation is the greater 
because of the frequently destructive impact of the more developed 
societies upon the social, economic, and religious systems of. the less 
developed societies. This obligation involves a sharing of scientific, 
technical, and material resources by both private and governmental 
agencies. It also requires a sensitivity to the cultural and social values of 
the recipient countries lest community life be injured, rather than safe- 
guarded and strengthened, by material improvements. Men in under- 
developed regions need more things to live with ; but even more they, 
like other men, need an adequate faith to live by. 
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2. The U.N. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


On the basis of the above directives, officers of the C.C.I.A. during 
the past year have developed informal consultative relations with the 
U.N. technical assistance agencies. (Relations with F.A:O. and 
UNESCO are described in Section IV). The Executive Secretary, 
who devotes special attention to this field, has served as chairman of 
a wotking party of the Conference of Consultative N.G.O.s to devise 
mote adequate procedures for non-governmental consultation, particu- 
larly with the U.N. Technical Assistance Administration. He has also 
worked out arrangements with Mr. David Owen, Chairman of the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Board, for occasional informal conferences 
with representatives of a number of interested organizations on matters 
of mutual concern. The first such conference was held on 20 April, 
1953, the results of which may be reflected in better consultation and 
co-operation between inter-governmental and non-governmental 
representatives at the field level. 

When certain centrifugal tendencies appeared in the U.N. Expanded 
Programme, C.C.I.A. officers sent a letter on 20 March, 1953, to M. 
Philippe de Seynes, chairman of the Technical Assistance Committee 
of ECOSOC in support of the co-operative procedures being developed 
through the Technical Assistance Board. The letter stated in part : 


One of the principles important to the success of international techni- 
cal assistance programmes which has been sttessed by our Executive 
Committee is that of co-operation—co-operation among the inter- 
governmental agencies and between them and governmental and private 
agencies in this field. In harmony with this concern for co-operation, 
we have followed with interest the work of the Technical Assistance 
Board. We welcome efforts by the Technical Assistance Committee and 
the Economic and Social Council to improve the Board’s capabilities for 
better integration of the Expanded Programme through such steps as 
the appointment of a full-time Chairman, joint review of assistance 
projects, and the designation of Resident Representatives to help co- 
ordinate projects at the country level. In this connection, our Executive 
Committee has noted “ with satisfaction steps taken at the operational 
level to achieve better integration of diverse projects under both 
international and national auspices ’ 

We take this occasion to express appreciation of the progress made in 
recent months towards administrative and operational integration, in the 
interest of mote effective assistance for the peoples of under-developed 
regions. We trust that all lesser considerations will be subordinated to 
the common and urgent task, and that the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee will continue to develop procedures designed to promote effective 
co-operation among the U.N. and Specialized Agencies, and between 
these and other agencies in the technical assistance field. 


This letter, and the personal consultations which accompanied it, 
were received with appreciation by the Chairman and members of the 
T.A.C., and were regarded as a constructive influence towards harmo- 
nizing various points of view in the Committee. A resolution in 
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support of the-co-operative procedures of the T.A.B. was approved 

on 2 April, 1953, by a vote of 15 to o, with two abstentions. 

In informal discussions with U.N. delegates and officials, the con- 
cerns of the C.C.I.A. for a longer-range evaluation of the Programme, 
and for more vigorous efforts to meet the immense needs have been 

expressed, | 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


Representations made by the C.C.I.A. in previous years and action — 


by the United Nations along acceptable lines had, as one result, that 
the yeat under review called more for a careful appraisal of develop- 
ments than for new representations. 7 


1. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


The Commission’s cordial relations with the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees continued to develop during the year and 
every possible assistance, both formal and informal, has been given 
_ to the work of his office. Dr. Elfan Rees has represented the concerns 
of the Commission at the meetings of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees Advisory Committee and the relevant meetings 
of the Economic and Social Council and the Third and Fifth Com- 
mittees of the Assembly. Major issues of policy will arise again in 
1953 as the Eighth General Assembly is called upon to review its 
arrangements “‘ with a view to determining whether the Office should 
be continued beyond 31 December, 1953”. Preliminary representa- 
tions on this issue have already been made by the C.C.I.A. in a state- 
ment made before the Third Meeting of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees Advisory Committee. The Commission continues to be 


gravely concerned at the continued failure of governments adequately 


to finance the United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund and every 
opportunity has been taken of stressing the need for further contribu- 
tions. 


2. Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
While the political dilemma in the Near East remains unresolved, 


the United Nations continues its provision for the basic relief needs © 


of the Arab refugees. The appropriate Committee of the Seventh 
Assembly voted the additional sums requested for the year under 
review. 

It is also worthy of note that the Conciliation Commission for 


Palestine made some progress in the matter of unfreezing the blocked’ 


accounts of refugees. The need for such action had been stressed in 
the recommendations of the Beirut Conference, convened by the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council, 
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3. Migration 


The development of the work of the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration and its close relationship with the 
refugee operations of the World Council of Churches has been a notable 
feature of the year. The Commission has found the Committee 
particularly sympathetic to such representations as have been’ made 
to it. 

The Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations interested in 
Migration having adopted a series of proposals on “‘ Simplification of 
Procedures ”’ submitted them for the consideration of the Social Com- 
mission in a statement made by Dr. Elfan Rees. 


4. Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea 


Concurrent with the visit of the Director, Dr. Elfan Rees visited 
Korea from 22 January to 8 February, 1953, at the invitation of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. His main concern 
was with-problems of relief and emergency Inter-Church Aid, and a 
detailed report and recommendations were subsequently submitted to 
the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the 
World Council of Churches. 


VI STUDY AND REPORT 


HILE THE STUDY PROGRAMME Of the C.C.I.A. has thus far been 
y y restricted by limited resources, officers of the Commission have 
undertaken, at the request of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, responsibility for the preparatory work of the 
Section on International affairs of the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting at Evanston, Illinois (U.S.A.) in the 
summer of 1954. ‘The title of this topic is “‘ International Affairs— 
Christians in the Struggle for World Community”. A Preparatory 
Commission drawn from the membership of the C.C.I.A. has been 
appointed, with Sir Kenneth Grubb as Chairman and Dr. Richard M. 
Fagley as Secretary. 

An Introductory Leaflet has been issued, to stimulate ecumenical dis- 
cussions on certain aspects of the world situation which require under- 
standing and remedial action by Christians. Under “‘ Emergent World 
Issues ”’ the leaflet cites two sets of problems which have been brought 
into bold relief: “ the mounting tensions between the Soviet and non- 
Soviet societies, and the revolutionary changes taking place in the under- 
developed nations and in their relations with other nations.” The 
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problems of readjustment between the victors and vanquished of 
World War UH, and of adjustment within the present power groupings, 
ate also cited as requiring attention. Under ‘“‘ New Patterns of Inter- 
national Action ”’ the leaflet urges study of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the United Nations and related Specialized Agencies, of the 
values and dangers in regional institutions for purposes of collective 
security and common welfare, and of the achievements and needs of 
technical assistance programmes, A third section on the “‘ Beginnings 
of Christian Action” calls for evaluation of current methods of 
Christian witness in this field, as expressed through instruments like 
the C.C.I.A. and related national and regional church agencies. 


A more extensive document, a 48-page Factual Survey, is now being 
prepared by the Preparatory Commission, with the assistance of 
national commissions and correspondents. The first draft of this 
document has been circulated, and a revised draft will be printed. 
The five sections of the draft Survey, designed to provide the churches 
and Christian agencies with relevant source material for an informed 
consideration of international issues, are as follows : 


I. Our Ecumenical Heritage. A brief survey of salient points emerging 
from the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches and 
pteceding ecumenical conferences, grouped under the following 
heads: Christian Responsibility, International Ethos, Inter- 
national Law and Organization, Human Rights, and Inter- 
national Justice. 


Ul. The Ecumenical Movement and the World Crisis: Witness at the Inter- 
national Level, A teview of testimony and work of the international 
ecumenical agencies since Amsterdam, under the following topics : 
the Prevention of War, Disarmament, Human Rights, Dependent 
Peoples, Technical Assistance, and Migration and Refugees. 


Ul. The Ecumenical Movement and the World Crisis: Witness at the 

National Level. A similar review of what churches and Christian 

agencies have said and done at the national level, on the basis of 
available data. 


IV. Methods of Christian Action for World Community. A sammaty and 
partial analysis of procedures used by Christian agencies at the 
international and national level. 


V. The Present Situation and Christian Responsibilities. An estimate of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the ecumenical movement in the 
field of world order in the period since Amsterdam, and an indica- 
tion of some of the unmet needs. 


The Preparatory Commission is to meet at Bossey, Switzerland in 
August, 1953, following the meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Com- 
mittee. Its task will be to revise and approve the Factual Survey and 
to ptepare a Working Paper for the consideration of the Section on 
International Affairs at the Second Assembly of the World Council, 
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VIL DOCUMENTATION AND OTHER SERVICES 


HE FILES of the C.C.1.A. at its New York and London Offices are 
open to church leaders and agencies for reference and study. 
Since executive officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either 
to reach a centre of documentation or to spend the time required for 
reseatch on technical subjects, the C.C.I.A. has prepared for their 
benefit background memoranda on international issues of major con- 
cern to the churches. It has also sent several mailings on subjects of 
interest to the constituencies of its parent bodies. The materials thus 
made available are used in a variety of ways : as library source matetial ; 
in religious and secular journals; as reference material for church 
conferences and study groups; and as guides to action in relations 
with governments. The more important mailings and distribution 
of documents during the past year include the following : 


1952 
July Letter and pamphlets dealing with the concerns of the 
Churches with economic and social questions, sent to 
organizations belonging to the U.K. Standing Con- 
ference on Economic and Social Work of the United 

Nations. 


July 25 Distribution of C.C.LA. Annual Report, 1951-52, to 
churches, councils and selected church leaders. 


August . Letter on Third Unesco-Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions Conference, November .1952, enclosing prepara- 
tory document entitled ‘‘ Man and the Machine ”’, sent 
to selected International eS aire Organi- 
zations. 


August 14 Distribution of Memorandum on Eighth Session U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights. 


September 5 Letter and Minutes of First Preparatory Committee 
Meeting for Third Conference of I.N.G.O.’s held in 
London on August 28th, sent to Ss I.N.G.O.’s 
and their British sections. : 


October 13 Distribution of C.C.LA. Annual Reon 1951-52 to 
selected members of United Nations. 


October 14 Limited distribution of memorandum on selected items 
on the Provisional Agenda for the Seventh Session of 
the U.N. General Assembly, indicating bases for 
positions to be advanced by the C.C.L.A. 


October 21 Minutes of Second Preparatory Committee meeting, with 
revised document entitled ‘‘ Technology and the 
Human Factor” sent to Preparatory Committee as 
above. 


October 21 Distribution of Minutes and Annexes of C.C.I.A. Execu- 
tive Committee, 1952. . 
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November 


November 18 


November 19 


eos 
January 7 


February 


February 


February 18 
February 20 


Match 2 


’ March 31 


April 


June 


Distribution of statement on ‘“ Christian Concerns in 


Regard to Food and Agriculture”? to correspondents 
and selected chutch leaders. 


Letter to Commissioners, National Commissions regarding 
observance of Human Rights Day, 10 December. 


Letter addressed to National Commissions and Corre- 
spondents of the C.C.I.A. asking for information from 
Commissions and responsible church bodies about 
their policy in relation to Communist sponsored 
otganizations or conferences. 


Letter from Chaitman of World Council of Churches 
*Central” Committee to President of U.N. General 
Assembly sent to the heads of all U.N. Delegations. 


Distribution of Introductory Leaflet No. 4: “‘ Inter- 
national Affairs—Christians in the Struggle for World 
Community ” to correspondents and selected chutch 
leaders. 


Letter enclosing report of the Third Conference of 
International Non-Governmental Organizations ap- 
proved for Consultative Arrangements with Unesco, 
held in Paris, November 8—10, 1952, sent to selected 
C.C.1.A. correspondents. 


Letter enclosing report of the Seventh Session of the 
Gerieral Conference of Unesco (Paris, November 12- 
December 10, 1952) sent to all C.C.1.A. Correspondents 
on Unesco questions. 


Distribution of memorandum on Seventh Session, Part I 
of U.N. General Assembly to National Commissions, 
Commissioners and selected church leaders; also to 
selected delegates at the United Nations. 


Letter on Korean reconstruction to Secretaries of National 
Commissions. 


Letter and questionnaire pertaining to Factual Survey ° 
to Commissionets and selected church leadets. 


Distribution of memorandum on Seventh Session, Part 
II of U.N. General Assembly to National Commissions, 
Commissioners and selected chutch leaders; also to 
selected delegates at the United Nations. 


Circulation of draft Factual Survey on “‘ International 
Affairs—Christians in the Struggle for World Com- 
munity” to Preparatory Commission and national 
cottespondents. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Se YEARS have elapsed since the World Council of Churches and the 

International Missionary Council, at meetings in the Netherlands in 
1948, formally constituted the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs as their joint agent. The Commission had been develop- 
ing a programme of action since its inception at Cambridge in 1946. 
In July-August 1954 meetings of the Ad Interim Committee of the 
I.M.C. and the Second Assembly of the W.C.C. will be convened in the 
United States. At a plenary session of the Commission itself, its work 
will be reviewed and its future plans projected. A report in behalf of the 
Commission will be submitted to the parent bodies for their considera- 
tion and action. 


The officers of the C.C.I.A. take this occasion to express appreciation 
of the assistance which the Commission has so consistently received from 
the parent bodies. The part played by members of the Commission, by 
national commissions or departments of the churches on international 
affairs, and by the member churches and member councils merits pat- 
ticular acknowledgement. 


Various documents have been prepared to recount the efforts of the 
C.C.LA. throughout its comparatively short history. A chapter on the 
Commission appears in The Forst Six Years, a booklet prepared for 
submission to the Second Assembly of the W.C.C. A somewhat more 
popular pamphlet to describe what the C-C.I.A. is and how it works will 
be issued jointly by the W.C.C. and the 1M.C. Further information will 
be available in the Ecumenical Survey on International Affairs and in 
supplementary statements. 


The Annual Report herewith submitted by officers of the C.C.LA. 
covers mainly the activities of the Commission between July, 1953 and 
June, 1954. In some instances brief references to earlier developments 
have been inserted to provide background material and perspective. Two 
emphases should be noted in any appraisal of the Commission’s pro- 
gramme. 


The Commission has concerned itself with a wide range of substantive 
issues—an area of activities designed to prevent war and to give positive 
content to peace. A brief description of these is given in Section V on 
Principal Concerns of the C.C.LA. 

Hand in hand with its substantive work, the C.C.LA. has sought to 
strengthen the structure by which it operates. The formation of new 
national commissions has been stimulated. The two-way line of com- 
munication with Christian leaders in many countries has been called 
into play, both to secure assistance in shaping policy and to transmit 
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information about the international situation. The earlier sections of the 
Annual Report, when viewed in their relation to the Chapter on Prin- 
cipal Concerns, will reveal a continuing attempt to build an effective 
agency for a Christian witness to the world of nations—an agency which 
will be representative of its world constituency but at the same time 
equipped for technical study of international problems and which can 
follow events on a day-to-day basis in order that a Christian influence 
may be exercised at the time and place of international political decision. 


I AIMS 


HE GENERAL PURPOSE of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 

national Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent bodies, 

the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Coun- 

cil, as a “source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to inter- 

national problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, and 

as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues and 
in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.” 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission are: 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially clamant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems in 
their respective countries and internationally. 


II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance 
to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of 
these principles upon immediate issues. 


III. To encourage in each country and area and in each church rep- 
resented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as 
to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the 
churches to public affairs, including the work of various churches 
and church councils in these fields and to make this material avail- 
able to the churches represented in the parent bodies. 


V. To study selected problems of international justice and world 
order, including economic and social questions, and to make the re- 
sults of such study widely known among all the churches. 


VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or 
special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons 
especially expert in the problems under consideration. 


VII. To organize conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 

these bodies as will assist in: 

(a) the progressive development and codification of interna- 
tional law and the progressive development of suprana- 
tional institutions; 

(4) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including 
their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 


IX. To concert from time to time with other organizations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


II MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


ie ACCORDANCE with the Regulations of the Commission, the fol- 

lowing Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. 
They include representatives of the parent bodies, the World Alliance 
of Y.M.C.A.’s, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, the World Student Christian Federation, and the 


World’s Y.W.C.A. 


Officers: 

President *Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
(The Netherlands) 

Chairman *Sir Kenneth Grubb (London) 

Director *Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
(New York) 

Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
(New York) 


Executive Secretary 


Representative in Europe 
Secretary in London 


Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
(New York) 

Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) 

The Rev. E. Philip Eastman 
(London) 


Commissioners: 
AUSTRALIA The Hon. N. J. O. Makin 
BRAZIL Prof. Josue C. d’Affonseca 
CANADA Prof. George W. Brown 
CHINA Dr. C. L. Hsia 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA *The Rev. Prof. Fr. Bednar 
Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
DENMARK Dr. Flemming Hvidberg 
FRANCE M. André Philip 
GERMANY Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
Prof. Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 
GOLD COAST *The Rev. Christian G. Baeta 
GREECE *Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
INDIA Dr. H. C. Mukerji 
INDONESIA Dr. J. Leimena 
JAPAN ‘Mr. Soichi Saito 
KOREA Dr. L. George Paik 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 
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LEBANON 

MEXICO 

MIDDLE EAST 
NETHERLANDS 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
NORWAY 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


URUGUAY 

INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL 

WORLD COUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES 

WORLD’s ALLIANCE OF 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

WORLD’s STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 

WORLD’S YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Charles H. Malik 
*Sr. Alberto Barocio 
*Mr. S. A. Morrison 
*Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
Mr. Erling Wikborg 
Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 
*Dr. Ivar Anderson 
*Prof. Werner Kagi 
*Mr. Maurice Webb 
*The Rt. Rev. G. K. A. Bell, 
Lord Bishop of Chichester 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P. 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 
Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 


*Dr. Charles W. Ranson 


*Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


Mr. Wesley F. Rennie 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle 


M. Philippe Maury 


Dr. Alice Arnold 


The Eighth Meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee was held 
at Bossey, Switzerland, 9-12 August 1953 immediately following the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
Actions of the Executive Committee bearing on the principal concerns 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 


of the Commission are reviewed in Section V. A plenary session of the 
Commission will be held 12-14 August 1954 at Chicago, U.S.A. 


The offices of the Commission are at 59 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London); 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. (Cable: Worcil, New York); and 17 Route de 
Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland (Cable: Oikumene, Geneva). 


III COOPERATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
AGENCIES 


CRs World Council of Churches is composed of 161 churches in 48 
countries. The International Missionary Council is composed of 
33 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in contact with 18 
other national Christian bodies. The world-wide constituency of the 
C.C.LA.’s parent bodies provides the broad base for and measures the 
potential effect of co-operative efforts on behalf of world order, justice 
and peace. To serve as a “source of stimulus and knowledge,” the C.C.I.A. 
continues to develop closer relations with Christian groups within the 
ecumenical fellowship through its Commissioners, through National 
Commissions on International Affairs, through the constituent Churches 
and Christian Councils, and through special Correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE PARENT BODIES 


The C.C.LA. serves the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council as an advisory agency on international 
affairs. Close and regular contacts are maintained with officers of the 
parent bodies through which a correlation of world order efforts is 
maintained. Recommendations from the C.C_LA. are brought before the 
parent bodies for consideration and action and the statements of the 
latter help to guide the work of the Commission. The 1951 meeting 
of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee was held immediately prior to the 
meeting of the World Council’s Central Committee in Rolle, Switzer- 
land. The 1952 meeting was held in conjunction with that of the En- 
larged Meeting of the International Missionary Council in Willingen, 
Germany. In 1953 the Executive Committee met immediately following 
the meeting of the World Council’s Executive Committee. In 1954 a 
plenary session of the C_C.LA. will be held following the Ad Interim 
Committee of the I.M.C. and preceding the Second Assembly of the 
W.CC. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


A primary aim of the C.C.LA. is “to encourage in each country and 
area and in each church represented in the parent bodies the formation 
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of organisms through which the consciences of Christians may be stirred 
and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of nations.” The 
number of National and Regional Commissions, Committees or Depart- 
ments of the Churches on International Affairs has continued to grow 
and increasing significance is attached to the activities which they carry 
forward in their own countries and in co-operation with the C.C.LA. 
Reports on the work of a number of these Commissions during the 
period under review are here summarized: 


Australia: The Commission of the Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches studied and circulated material on international 
affairs in preparation for the Second Assembly. Sub-committees on in- 
ternational affairs in the capital cities have been authorized by the 
Executive of the Council to provide information and help, with re- 
gard to literature and speakers. Plans are being formulated for an 
Australia-wide conference on the Church and World Affairs to be held 
probably in September, 1954. Officers have conferred with Government 
officials on the availability of major documents on ‘international affairs. 
A draft statement on the hydrogen bomb experiments in the Pacific has 
been circulated to church papers throughout Australia. The Commission 
also conferred with Dr. Manikam on South East Asian problems and 
Australia’s role in the area. 


Canada: The Canadian Commission reports that international affairs 
have received attention at successive meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Council of Churches. Representations were made 
to the Government expressing gratification that current obligations to 
UNKRA had been met, and urging continued effort to help meet the 
needs for Korean relief. Consideration was given to proposals for a 
Christian Peace Conference, and the need for publicizing more dramati- 
cally the churches’ efforts for peace. Representatives attended the Na- 
tional Study Conference on the Churches and World Order, sponsored 
by the U.S. National Council, and it was publicized in Canada. The 
support of Canadian churches was pledged for efforts by the Govern- 
ment to send aid to India and Pakistan. Officers have kept in touch with 
leaders of the Government in regard to international affairs. Their work 
has been reinforced by the programmes carried on by constituent 
Churches. 


Greece: The Inter-Church Aid and Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Holy Synod has devoted major attention to the question of “Enosis 
with Cyprus.” The general consensus of opinion is for the proposed 
union without delay, on grounds of self-determination. The recommen- 
dation of the C.C.I.A. for direct conversations between the Greek and 
British national commissions has not led to a joint meeting, and the 
Committee urges such a meeting before the Evanston Assembly. Con- 
cern over the impact of this question on traditionally friendly relations 
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between the two countries is expressed. The Committee reports that its 
work has been affected by reorganization, and that new members will 
shortly be added to the Committee. 


Japan: The Japanese National Commission has considered a number 
of international problems and recommended views to the churches. In 
June, 1953, when the truce negotiations in Korea were deadlocked, the 
Commission invited representatives of resident Korean churches for 
consultation and prayer on ways and means to reconcile the parties. 
The Commission also participated in the preparation of a “Statement 
on the Current Problems of the Military Bases,” then tending to accen- 
tuate anti-American sentiment, and the statement was submitted to 
Japanese and U‘S. authorities. A statement from the U.S. Commission 
to the U.S. delegates at the U.N. General Assembly was utilized to sug- 
gest appropriate attitudes for Christians everywhere. A message of good 
will brought by the President of the U.S. National Council of Churches 
was publicized in the Christian and secular press. 


Netherlands: The Netherlands Commission, in response to resolutions 
of the World Council of Churches’ Central Committee, made a study of 
regulations affecting conscientious objectors, and its preliminary advice 
on improving in certain respects the Dutch regulations was followed by 
a petition from the Ecumenical Council to Government officials con- 
cerned. The Commission has also undertaken to interest the Dutch 
churches and their delegates in issues of international affairs to be con- 
sidered at the Second Assembly of the World Council. The Commission 
has prepared a memorandum on the work of the C.C.L.A. which has been 
forwarded to the latter body for consideration in the development of 
future plans. Attention has been given to the question of European 
integration, socialism and the churches in Europe, political Catholicism 
in Europe, and the situation in Germany. Serious discussion continues 
on the problems of Soviet-Western relations. 


Switzerland: The National Commission on International Affairs of 
the Swiss Evangelical Church Federation is the newest of these co-opera- 
tive agencies of the churches. It held its first full meeting at Bern on 
5 April 1954 under the chairmanship of Professor Werner Kagi. Repre- 
sentatives of the World Council and C.C.I.A. attended, and the discus- 
sion was opened by Professor Max Huber. The Commission is laying 
plans to bring the actions on international affairs at the Evanston As- 
sembly to the attention of Swiss churches. 


Union of South Africa: Officers of the South African Commission 
have reported on recent developments in regard to race relations in the 
Union, and on the attitudes of various Christian groups towards these 
developments. Examples of inter-church cooperation are cited, notably 
the conference held in Pretoria during November 1953 at the invita- 
tion of the Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches. 
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The Council was asked to convene a further conference, open to dele- 
gates of all races, which it is hoped will be held towards the end of 1954 
or early in 1955. 


United Kingdom: The programme of the International Department 
has been guided by the Seven Point Policy for Joint Action on World 
Affairs, adopted in April 1951, and by subsequent policy decisions. 
In the field of religious liberty, there have been representations to the 
Colombian Embassy, questions in Parliament, and discussions with the 
Foreign Office over the persecution of Protestants in Colombia. The 
situation of the Greek Evangelical Church has been considered. In 
regard to Commonwealth questions, the scheme for a Central African 
Federation has been widely discussed, and a resolution welcoming it 
subject to certain safeguards was adopted by the British Council of 
Churches. Consideration has been given to the status of three High 
Commission Territories in Africa, the “Passive Resistance Campaign” 
and the “Western Areas Removal Scheme” in South Africa, and the 
situation in British Guiana. There has been correspondence with the 
Christian Social Council of British Guiana. 

British members of an Anglo-American group are considering the 
“Future of Europe and the Responsibility of Our Churches.” The situa- 
tion of Christians under Communism has been studied, and Church 
leaders have broadcast messages of goodwill. The findings of the Com- 
mittee on the Christian Responsibility for European Cooperation have 
been reviewed. The pamphlet, “Peace Is the Will of God,” and World 
Council material on conscientious objection have been circulated. The 
Council has urged support for the United Nations Association. The 
Council has also adopted resolutions on refugees and migration, and 
Korean relief needs. Increased Government support for UNICEF has 
been urged and welcomed. 

In association with the Conference of British Missionary Societies, 
a Committee on “Oversea Service” has been formed to provide intro- 
ductory training courses for men and women going overseas in business 
or government service. A staff member of the Department is charged 
with providing the religious press and public with information on 
technical assistance, and 20 weekly bulletins have been issued. Resolu- 
tions have welcomed the action of Her Majesty’s Government in rela- 
tion to the U.N. Expanded Programme, looked for increased support in 
future, and urged Christians with suitable qualifications to offer their 
services as expert personnel for technical assistance programmes. 


United States: The major project of the Department during the past 
year was the Fourth National Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Order, at Cleveland, Ohio, in October 1953, which was attended 
by some 380 delegates and 50 consultants from 26 denominations. Five 
working papers on Christian faith and international responsibility, the 
United Nations, foreign economic policy, the less developed areas, and 
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collective security were considered in the preparation of a message and 
section reports. The Department issued a Conference report, Christian 
Faith and International Responsibility, and a discussion guide, We Are 
Responsible, which served as a basis for study programmes in the 
churches and perhaps 50 local world order conferences. 


The Department prepared policy statements for the General Board 
of the National Council on purges in Soviet-dominated areas, emer- 
gency refugee legislation, various items of concern before the Eighth 
U.N. General Assembly, and the annual World Order Day Message on 
“The Price of American Power.” The General Board also issued a call 
to prayer for those whose religious liberty is impaired and a statement 
on the situation in Colombia. The Department prepared a number of 
supplementary documents and initiated a Christian Newsletter on Inter- 
national Affairs in June 1953. Policy statements have been communi- 
cated to the churches and to appropriate officers of Government. The 
position of the Council on various efforts toward greater European co- 
operation and the relation of US. policy to such efforts was communi- 
cated to the Committee on Christian Responsibility for European Co- 
operation. The report also refers to the related work carried on by the 
National Council’s Department of United Church Women and Division 
of Foreign Missions. 


National commissions of the churches on international affairs are 
an important segment of the world-wide network of C.C.I.A. contacts 
and they make an indispensable contribution to the formation of a 
truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and to its subsequent 
application to particular problems. Commissions now co-operating with 
the C.C.LA. number twenty-two, as follows: 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR 
DEPARTMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Officers 
Country or Area Organization Name and Address 
Australia Australian Commission of the Mr. D. K. R. Hodgkin 
Churches on International Af- (Secretary ) 
fairs, Australian Council for the Australian National Univer- 
World Council of Churches sity, Canberra, A.C. T., 
Australia 
Australian Commission of the The Rev. R. A. Hickin 
Churches on International Af- (Hon. Secretary ) 
fairs, National Missionary Coun- 242 Pitt Street 
cil of Australia Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
Canada Commission on International Prof. George W. Brown 
Affairs, Canadian Council of (Chairman ) 
Churches The Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretary ) 


3 Willcocks Street, Toronto 5 
Ontario, Canada 
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Country or Area 


Denmark 


France 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 


Italy 


Japan 


Organization 


Committee on International Af- 
fairs, Danish Ecumenical Council 


Fédération Protestante de France, 
Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales 


Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Inter-Church Aid and 
Foreign Relations Committee 


Sub-Committee on International 
Affairs, Hungarian Ecumenical 
Committee, Department of Re- 
construction 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches in Italy 


The Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan 


Officers 
Name and Address 


Mr. K. Lindquist 
(Secretary ) 

Vendersgade 8 

Copenhagen K., Denmark 


Dr. Marc Boegner 
(Président ) 

M. le Pasteur Charles West- 
phal (Vice-Président ) 
M. le Pasteur Paul Conord 
(Secrétaire-Général ) 

rue de Clichy 47 

Paris 9, France 

Dr. Martin Niemoller 
Brentanostrasse 3 
Wiesbaden, Germany 
Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
Kirchliches Aussenamt 
Schaumainkai 23 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany 


Prof. Hamilcar S. Alivisatos 
(President ) 

Prof. Gerassimos Conidaris 
(General Secretary ) 

Voulis St. 27 

Athens, Greece 


The Secretary 
Kalvin ter 8 
Budapest [X 
Hungary 


Dr. E. C. Bhatty 
(Secretary ) 

Christian Council Lodge, 

Nagpur 1, M.P., India 


Prof. Mario A. Rollier 
(President ) 

Via Carlo Poerio 37 

Milan, Italy 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary ) 

Via Privata Letizia 3 

Milan, Italy 


Mr. Kensuke Horinouchi 
(Chairman ) 

Dr. Akira Ebisawa 
(Corresponding Secretary ) 

Christian Central Building 

2, 4-Chome, Ginza 

Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Country or Area 


Korea 


Middle East 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Union of 
South Africa 


United 
Kingdom 


United States 
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Organization 


The Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Chris- 
tian Council of Korea 


Regional Commission of the 
Churches on International Af- 
fairs in the Middle East 
Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission 
of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Af- 
fairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs of the Swiss 
Evangelical Church Federation 


International Affairs Group, 
Christian Council of South 
Africa 


International Department, Brit- 
ish Council of Churches 


Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill, National 
Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 


Officers 
Name and Address 


The Rev. Shin Hung Woo 
(First Chairman ) 

Dr. L. George Paik 
(Deputy Chairman) 

91, 2nd St., Chong-No 

Seoul, Korea 

The Secretary 

P.O. Box 235 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Mr. G. W. Maas Geesteranus 
(Secretary ) 

63, Azaleastraat 

The Hague, Netherlands 

The Rev. D. G. Sherson 
(Secretary ) 

98 North Street 

Timaru, New Zealand 

Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary ) 

Rgahagan 25 

Rga, Norway 

The Rev. A. Thakur Das 

8, Empress Road 

Lahore, West Pakistan 

Prof. Knut B. Westman 
(Chairman ) 

Ovre Slottsgatan 10 

Uppsala, Sweden 

Dr. Ivar Anderson 
( Vice-Chairman ) 

Karduansmakargatan 11, 

Stockholm, Sweden 

Mr. Carl Gustaf Boéthius 
(Secretary ) 

Stallgatan 2 B 

Angelholm, Sweden 

Dr. Werner Kagi 
(President ) 

University of Zurich 

Zurich, Switzerland 

The Rev. A. W. Blaxall 
(Secretary ) 

PY) Box 61 

Roodeport Transvaal 

Union of South Africa 

The Rev. David Say 

The Rev. E. Philip Eastman 
(Joint Secretaries ) 

39 Doughty Street, 

London, W.C.1, England 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk 
(Executive Director) 

297 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N.Y., U.S.A. 


C. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
AGENCIES 


The World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the World’s Y.W.C.A., which carry on active pro- 
grammes in international affairs, are represented on the C.C.1.A. by 
Commissioners. Consultations with their representatives are held in 
connection with meetings of church agencies as well as meetings of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


The C.CIA. is informally related to the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation (formerly known as the 
Ecumenical Commission on European Co-operation), an independent 
commission of Christian laymen from eleven European countries, under 
the chairmanship of M. André Philip. The purpose of the group, which 
includes four C.C.I.A. Commissioners, is to help the churches to con- 
sider the specific responsibility of Christians with regard to problems 
of European unity. The C.CLA., in co-operation with the World 
Council’s Study Department, has helped to distribute to the churches 
material prepared by this Committee. 


D. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
system of Correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for receiving 
information and promoting action. This arrangement is particularly 
advantageous in countries where there are no national or regional Com- 
missions on International Affairs. 


* * * * * 


The C.C.1.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the Com- 
mission, officers of the National Commissions, leaders of the constituent 
Churches and Church Councils, and special Correspondents—a total of 
some 350 carefully selected persons in over 70 countries—provides the 
means for closer co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and the constituency 
of the ecumenical fellowship. Information from the C.C.I.A. is com- 
municated by them to the local churches through the religious press, 
conferences and memoranda. These leaders and their colleagues in turn 
send their views on international issues to the C.C.1.A. for information 
and consideration. The experience already gained in the operation of 
this system of contacts indicates its value for the future, in helping to 
knit together the churches in more effective witness to the world of 
nations and in bringing study and action on international affairs to the 
local congregations. 
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IV CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A PRIMARY function of the C.C.L.A. is to “represent the parent bodies 
in relations with international bodies such as the United Nations 
and related agencies.” This task is a distinctive feature in the current 
work of the churches for world order, justice and peace. Relations with 
the inter-governmental organizations constitute a means for providing 
leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship with prompt and accurate 
information on international issues of concern to the churches, and a 
means for effective Christian witness when international decisions are 
made. During the past year contacts with the inter-governmental bodies 
have continued to grow. 


A. UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information entitles 
the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open meetings of 
U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with delegates are thus 
afforded. The various services of the Department of Public Information, 
such as press registration, tickets of admission to meetings for visitors, 
and general information, prove most helpful. Throughout the first nine 
years of U.N. history the C.C.1.A. New York office maintained an ex- 
tensive and up-to-date file of U.N. documents. Since documentation is 
now more readily accessible at U.N. Headquarters a more limited system 
was inaugurated in the spring of 1954. Only those documents which 
bear on the principal concerns of the churches are filed and made 
available for reference by church agencies and leaders. 


B. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.LA. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide con- 
stituency through its consultative relationship with the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship (Category 
B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 of the United 
Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the C.C.LA. to be repre- 
sented at the meetings of ECOSOC by consultants and, in accordance 
with established rules, to submit written statements and to offer oral 
interventions. In addition to such representations the C.C.I.A. endeavours 
to maintain contact as far as possible with various commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council. Particularly close relations have been 
established with the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. Active con- 
sultative work is also carried on with the Social Commission and the 
Technical Assistance Committee. 


Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable the C.C.I.A. to keep in 
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touch with other major organs of the U.N. and to submit oral or 
written representations on behalf of its constituency and to serve as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The contacts of the C.C.I.A. with the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations have continued to grow during the period under review. 


In addition to the consultative relations with F.A.O. and UNESCO, 
described below, informal relations have continued with the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and the World Health Organization. At the 
functional level close relations are maintained with the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees by the C.C.I.A. Representative in 
Europe as well as by the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees of the W.C.C. and the Lutheran World Federation. Similar 
contacts are maintained by the Executive Secretary with the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration which serves a specialized 
function within the framework of the Economic and Social Council. 
Officers of the Commission are in process of studying the advisability of 
consultative status with the United Nations International Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) and with the Inter-Governmental Committee on Eu- 
ropean Migration (ICEM). Documentation from other Specialized 
Agencies has been received and studied. 


Advantage was taken of the presence in Geneva during May, 1954 of 
the Chairman and Director to review the question of contacts with 
certain of the Specialized Agencies and other bodies. Accompanied by 
the Commission’s Representative in Europe, they called on the Director- 
General of the International Labour Organization. Discussion covered 
the improvement of the arrangements for regular consultation, the in- 
terests of the Commission in the problem of migration, and the possi- 
bilities of promoting vocational training in certain African Christian 
communities which are being increasingly attracted to industrial em- 
ployment. Relations between the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees and the United Nations Korean Relief Agency (UNKRA) 
were reviewed in meetings with the High Commissioner and with the 
Deputy Director-General of UNKRA respectively. 


D. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (F.A.O.) 


During the year the C.C.I.A. Observer to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Mr. John H. Reisner, attended 
the meeting of the Council, June 15-24, 1953 and the Seventh Session 
of the Conference, November 23 —- December 11, 1953. Four new Gov- 
ernments were admitted to membership which brings to 71 the number 
of countries co-operating in F.A.O. Both meetings were held in Rome. 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., continues to make financially possible 
C.C.LA. representation at F.A.O. meetings. 
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To provide an adequate diet for the majority of the world’s popula- 
tion is still the major international food problem. Food production in 
the Far East is still little above its pre-war level and per capita con- 
sumption is less than pre-war because increases in population have been 
more rapid than increases in production. For the world as a whole, 
excluding the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe and China, food production was 
about 23 percent larger than before the war and for the first time had 
caught up with the growth of population. The rate of increase in different 
regions has been very uneven. Nearly one-half the increase in world 
agricultural production since 1934-38 occurred in North America. The 
Conference concluded that merely to increase world production of food 
was not an adequate answer to the problem of undernourishment and 
that a programme of selective expansion of agricultural production in 
the deficit areas must be undertaken. The problems of transferring 
surplus food to deficit areas are under constant consideration and no 
feasible plan of distribution has been worked out. 


During the year, 8,000 copies of an F.A.O. pamphlet briefly describ- 
ing the first ten years of activity of the Organization was distributed. 


Consideration is now being given to a proposal initiated by the repre- 
sentatives of international non-governmental organizations, whereby 
there might be closer co-operation between the National Commissions 
of the C.C.LA. and the F.A.O. representatives serving abroad. Accord- 
ing to Agricultural Missions, Inc., there are some 120 technically trained 
agricultural missionaries connected with various missions throughout 
the world. In addition, there are hundreds of rural missionaries and 
institutions that are interested in the problems with which F.A.O. and 
the member governments are dealing. It would be of mutual benefit if 
closer relationships could be established. Already, something has been 
done along this line and it is hoped that more will be accomplished 
during the coming year. 


E. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


Since February, 1949, the C.C.L.A. has maintained consultative rela- 
tions with UNESCO. The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Secretary of the 
C.C.I.A. London office, serves as observer. With the assistance of the 
parent bodies and national representatives, contacts are maintained with 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris and National Commissions of UNESCO. 


Conferences: The C.C.LA. was represented at the Second Extraordi- 
nary Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, Paris, July 1-3, 
1953, and at discussions in Paris on 1 October 1953, when representa- 
tives of Non-Governmental Organizations (N.G.O.s) were invited to 
study its Draft Programme for 1955-56. 
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The Fourth Conference of approved International N.G.O.s with 
UNESCO was held in Paris from February 22-24, 1954. Reports were 
presented from working groups on Fundamental Education; Technical 
Assistance; Technology and the Human Factor; and the Right to Educa- 
tion. New groups were also set up on Information and Publications, 
and Education for Living in a World Community. The C.C..A. was 
represented at them by Madame de Tienda; Professor J. J. Hoffmann, 
Pasteur Etienne Kruger and the Rev. Philip Eastman. A Continuation 
Committee of 12 International Non-Governmental Organizations was 
re-elected at this Conference. Mr. Eastman, who represents the C.C.L.A., 
attended its meetings in July and October, 1953, and January 1954, 
being appointed rapporteur in May, 1954. 


The C.C.LA. was represented at a Conference, sponsored by the World 
Christian Youth Commission, of representatives of Christian youth or- 
ganizations held in Geneva on January 19, 1954. Monsieur Pierre 
Francois, chief of the Youth Section, UNESCO Department of Educa- 
tion, was present for one session where methods were discussed of 
improving co-operation between UNESCO and ecumenical agencies. 


The C.C.LA. constituency is advised of details of UNESCO meetings 
and UNESCO of persons who might be approached to take part in 
UNESCO meetings. 


Cultural Activities: “The Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind” 
resulted from a UNESCO proposal that there should be an objective 
history of mankind, and since 1951 an International Commission of 
scholars has been preparing material. The C.C.I.A. has sought to elicit 
from Christian scholars comments upon this work, and has now arranged 
for the Commission’s Journal of World History to be sent to some of 
the National Commissions. 


Education: Christian educationalists in the United Kingdom have 
prepared a paper on “The Christian Concern for the Work of Educa- 
tion” which, after consultation with Christian agencies in other countries, 
will be brought to the attention of UNESCO. 


Fundamental Education: Details of UNESCO fellowships for train- 
ing experts in fundamental education have been circulated to officers 
of church and missionary agencies, with a view to recruiting Christian 
personnel for such work, in connection with the Group Training Scheme 
at Mysore, India. 


In August 1953, a report of the working party on fundamental educa- 
tion presented at the Third Conference of N.G.O.s in Paris, was sent 
to Christian Literature Committees in the Middle East, Asia and Africa. 
Comments received were extensive, and were submitted to the N.G.O. 
working group on fundamental education. Other information from 
UNESCO has been distributed. 
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Literature in Vernacular Languages: The C.C.I.A. has offered to make 
available to UNESCO the experience of Mission Boards and Societies 
on the use and study of vernacular languages in teaching reading and 
writing. In January 1954, the Fundamental and Adult Education De- 
partment of UNESCO invited the C.C.LA. to catalogue, analyze and 
report on vernacular reading material available through Mission Boards 
and Societies. This work has been undertaken in London by Mrs. U. 
Snow, recently Editor of the Bulletin Books for Africa. 


> Technology and the Human Factor: The Secretary of the London 
office is chairman of an international working group of N.G.O:s con- 
cerned with “Technology and the Human Factor.” This was one of the 
subjects particularly affecting Non-Governmental Organizations which, 
it was decided at the Third N.G.O. Conference in November 1952, 
should be discussed by means of working parties set up for the purpose. 
The group meets in London from time to time and is now engaged in 
corresponding on the social implications of technical change, with par- 
ticular reference to their effect on the family in non-industrialized areas. 


In 1953, the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches was 
asked by UNESCO to prepare a booklet in the series “The Race Ques- 
tion in Modern Thought.” The C.C.I.A. supplied some of the informa- 
tion and studies on racial questions contained in the finished booklet 
“The Ecumenical Movement and the Race Problem.” 


Personal Contact and Informal Co-operation Between the C.C.LA. 
and the UNESCO Secretariat: The C.C.LA. endeavours to promote 
co-operation between ecumenical agencies associated with UNESCO, 
and members of the UNESCO Secretariat. On July 2, 1953, on the 
occasion of the Second General Conference of UNESCO, a service and 
reception for the delegates took place at the American Cathedral in Paris. 
This was organised by the Dean, in co-operation with the C.C.I.A. In 
October, 1953, when the Director General of UNESCO visited London, 
he was brought into touch with church and missionary leaders. 


F. OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, attention 
has been devoted to regional developments within the framework of 
the United Nations. Certain aspects of the work of the Council of Eu- 
rope, for example, have been followed and plans are being developed 
whereby the C.C.1.A. Chairman and Representative in Europe will be in 
a position to maintain closer contacts. 


G. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


The more formal contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter- 
governmental bodies open the way for significant informal consultations 
with many delegates at international meetings. These have the dual 
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advantage of manifesting a Christian interest in the problems facing 
government delegates and of contributing further information about the 
views held by Christians throughout the world. The standing of the 
Commission’s membership and of its parent bodies has made access to 
officials of many governments possible, both on issues of general inter- 
national import and on issues relating peculiarly to the life and work 
of the churches. 


H. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


C.C.LA. representatives continue to participate in the conferences and 
meetings of various non-governmental organizations. Opportunities are 
utilized to discuss common problems which may be approached from 
different points of view and with differing motives. While the inde- 
pendent character of the C.C.I.A. as an agent of the W.C.C. and I.M.C. 
is safeguarded, it is deemed advantageous “to concert from time to time 
with other organizations holding similar objectives in the advancement 
of particular ends.” (Aim IX) 


I. C.C.J.A. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The C.C.I.A. has been represented at the following conferences and 
meetings during the period from June, 1953, to July, 1954: 


1955 


15-21 June Council of Food and Agriculture Or- John H. Reisner 
Rome ganization, Seventeenth Session 

20 June- U.N. Economic and Social Council, Elfan Rees 

8 August Sixteenth Session 

Geneva 


24 June-15 July 
Pusan and Seoul 


29 June-1 July 
Geneva 


1-2 July 
Paris 


3 July 
Paris 


23 July 
Geneva 


On the occasion of armistice consulta- 
tions between President Syngman 
Rhee and Mr. Walter Robertson, 
U.S. Representative for the United 
Nations 


Fifth General Conference of Consul- 
tative Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations 


Second Extraordinary Session of 
UNESCO General Conference 


Sixth Meeting of Committee set up 
by Third Conference of Interna- 
tional Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with UNESCO 


Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations Interested in Migra- 
tion—W orking Party 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Elfan Rees 


E. Philip Eastman 


E. Philip Eastman 


Elfan Rees 


ap, 


3, August 
W olfach, 
Germany 


1955 
3-13 August 
Geneva 
5-9 August 
Bossey 
11 August 
Geneva 


11-15 August 
Geneva 


11-23 August 
Bossey 


17-28 August 
New York 


3-5 September 
Geneva 


14-16 September 
Strasbourg 


15 September- 
9 December 
New York 


28 September 
New York 


2 October 
Paris 


20-21 October 
London 


26 October 
Cleveland 


27-30 October 
Cleveland 


5-8 November 
London 
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Official Opening Refugee Settlement 
Project 


U.N. Commission on Racial Situation 
in South Africa 


World Council of Churches, Tenth 
Meeting of Executive Committee 


U.N. Commission on Prisoners of 
War 


Fourth Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Interested in 
Migration 


World Council of Churches Study 
Commission Preparatory Meetings 


U.N. General Assembly, Seventh Ses- 
sion, Part III 


U.N. Department of Public Informa- 
tion Regional Conference of Euro- 
pean Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations 


Council of Europe Plenary Session of 
Fifth Ordinary Session 


U.N. General Assembly, Eighth Ses- 


sion 


Non-Governmental Organization 
Committee 


Seventh Meeting of Committee set up 
by Third Conference of Interna- 
tional Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with UNESCO 


Half Yearly Meeting of the British 
Council of Churches 


Third Annual Assembly, Division of 
Life and Work, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 


National Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Order, De- 
partment of International Justice 
and Goodwill of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 


Committee on Christian Responsibil- 
ity for European Co-operation 


Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
Richard M. Fagley 
E. Philip Eastman 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


E. Philip Eastman 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
E. Philip Eastman 


Richard M. Fagley 


Richard M. Fagley 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
E. Philip Eastman 


1953 


11 November 
New York 


23 November- 
11 December 
Rome 


3 December 
New York 


1954 


7 January 
Paris 


18-20 January 
Geneva 


25-30 January 
Berlin 


28 January— 
25 March 
New York 


30 January— 
1 February 
Frankfurt 


2-5 February 
Frankfurt 


8-11 February 
Santiago 


22-24 February 
Paris 


23 February— 
16 April 
New York 


1 March 
New York 


2-4 March 
Geneva 


8, 15-18 March 
New York 


U.N. Department of Public Informa- 
tion Meeting—Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations 


Seventh Session of the Conference on 
Food and Agriculture Organization 


Conference of Consultants of Non- 
Governmental Organizations, Unit- 
ed Nations 


Eighth Meeting of Committee set up 
by Third Conference of Interna- 
tional Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with UNESCO 


World Christian Youth Commission 
Conference on UNESCO Questions 


On the occasion of the Foreign Min- 
isters Conference 


U.N. Trusteeship Council, Thirteenth 
Session 


Joint I.M.C.—W.C.C. Meeting 


World Council of Churches, Eleventh 
Meeting of Executive Committee 


U.N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America 


Fourth Conference of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations 
approved for Consutlative Arrange- 
ments with UNESCO 


U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
Tenth Session 


U.S.A. Conference for the World 
Council of Churches 


U.N. High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees Advisory Committee, Fourth 
Session 


Technical Assistance Committee of 
the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council 


Elfan Rees 


John H. Reisner 


Richard M. Fagley 


E. Philip Eastman 


E. Philip Eastman 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 


O. Frederick Nolde 
E. Philip Eastman 


Pedro Zottele 


E. Philip Eastman 
Etienne Kruger 
Madame de Tienda 
J. G. H. Hoffman 


O. Frederick Nolde 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Elfan Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 
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1954 
9-22 March 
Geneva 


11 March 
New York 


17-19 March 
Rome 


29 March 
New York 


29 Match 
Geneva 


30 March— 

30 April 

New York 

5 April 

Bern 

26 April-1 May 
Geneva 

27-28 April 
London 


2-16 May 
Geneva 


3-11 May 
Mexico City 


4-22 May 
Geneva 


18 May 
Paris 


1 June-9 July 
New York 


U.N. Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, Ninth Session 


Luncheon Conference for David 
Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Board 
and Philip de Seyne, Chairman of 
the U.N. ‘Technical Assistance 
Committee 


Meetings of A.E.R. (Association Eu- 
ropéenne pour l’Etude du Prob- 
léme des Réfugiés) 


Special Information Conference on 
U.N. Technical Assistance Program 


U.N. Ad Hoc Commission on Pris- 
oners of War 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
Seventeenth Session 


Opening Meeting of Swiss C.C.I.A. 
Office 


Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration, Sixth Session 


Half Yearly Meeting of the British 
Council of Churches 


On the occasion of the Geneva Con- 
ference on Korea and Indo-China 


Department of Public Information, 
Seventh Non-Governmental Or- 
ganization Regional Conference on 
Latin America 


World Health Organization, Seventh 
World Health Assembly 


First Meeting of Committee set up 
by Fourth Conference of Interna- 
tional Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with UNESCO 


Trusteeship Council, Fourteenth 
Session 


Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


Elfan Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


Elfan Rees 
Elfan Rees 
E. Philip Eastman 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Alberto Barocio 


Elfan Rees 


Etienne Kruger 


Richard M. Fagley 


In addition to the meetings and conferences listed above, C.C.1.A. 
officers have addressed and participated in numerous meetings of 
churches and of inter-church agencies. 
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V PRINCIPAL CONCERNS OF THE C.C.LA. 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


HE CONTINUATION of tensions in Korea as well as the conflict in 
Indo-China and Malaya demanded the steady attention of C.C.LA. 
representatives. While the Commission has followed developments in 
relation to reduction of armaments and the operation of the Peace 
Observation Commission, it has turned its major attention to problems 
related to the cessation of fighting or the prevention of its enlargement. 


I. Korea 


From the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, C.C.1.A. efforts have been 
directed towards the curtailment of military action and towards agree- 
ment on a viable and honourable settlement. Concretely, various state- 
ments by the C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies on the unification and inde- 
pendence of Korea have on many occasions been brought to the atten- 
tion of government officials. 


In addition to the communication of formal actions the Director, 
on 15 September 1952, made available for confidential consultation 
A Plan for Deferred Action on Prisoners of War in Korea. As far as is 
known this was the first time that a solution along these lines was some- 
what precisely formulated in writing. In taking this step the Director 
proceeded in his personal capacity and made it clear that he was not 
speaking formally on behalf of the churches, but at every step of his 
consultation he kept officers of the C-C.LA. and representatives of the 
parent bodies informed. Over and beyond any substantive contribution, 
C.C.I.A. consultations on the Korean issue may have assisted in stimu- 
lating a different kind of approach to the solution of the prisoner-of- 
war issue. They offered a point of departure for insisting that ultimatums 
ought to be avoided and that governmental positions must be kept 
flexible to permit an unprejudiced consideration of new solutions. Some 
assistance may thus have been provided in developing ultimate agree- 
ment on the principle of “non-forceable repatriation and non-forceable 
detention.” 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in session 
at Lucknow, India, on 7 January, 1953, authorized its Chairman, the 
Bishop of Chichester, to address a letter to the President of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

After expressing appreciation of United Nations efforts to effect a 
cease-fire in Korea and regretting that so far no plan acceptable to all 
parties had been found, the letter most earnestly urged the United 
Nations to persevere in its efforts to resolve the conflict by a truce which 
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would safeguard prisoners of war against forceable repatriation or 
forceable detention. In face of other possible obstacles to the conclu- 
sion of agreements, the expressed willingness of the highest authorities 
of certain great powers to hold personal discussions was welcomed with 
the hope and trust that the essential preliminary conditions of successful 
consultation would be satisfied. Appreciating the notable work through 
technical assistance and in other humanitarian ways, and urging the 
nations unitedly to devote their resources to meeting human needs, the 
communication from the Central Committee viewed the breaking of 
the deadlock in Korea in this grave and perilous hour as the immediate 
and essential step to wider constructive activities. 


In his acknowledgment of the letter from the Central Committee the 
President of the General Assembly, the Honourable Lester B. Pearson, 
gave assurance that it is the first responsibility of the United Nations to 
seek to achieve an armistice in Korea on honourable terms and expressed 
the sincere hope that the United Nations will be able to meet this great 
challenge with success. 


In June 1953 the Director flew to Korea at the time when consulta- 
tions on an armistice were under way between President Syngman Rhee 
and Mr. Walter Robertson, the U.S. representative for the United 
Nations. He first discussed the situation at a special meeting of the 
Korean National C.C.LA. in Pusan. Thereafter in Seoul he met both 
with President Rhee and Mr. Robertson, and various Ministers and other 
governmental officials. Prayer for restraint and patience and open minds 
was offered separately with the major participants. The visit to Korea 
at this critical time was designed to promote three purposes: 


1. To preserve and strengthen sympathetic understanding within 
the Christian fellowship at a time when a serious difference of 
Opinion on an armistice was known to exist. 


2. To inform Christian colleagues in Korea and appropriate Gov- 
ernmental officials of the position announced in formal church state- 
ments urging that every effort be made promptly to secure a truce 
on honourable terms and, 


3. To reassure Korean fellow Christians that the objective of the 
unification and independence of Korea was wholeheartedly endorsed 
and that the support for a cease-fire served to strengthen commit- 
ments to that objective by measures other than military. 


2. The Foreign Ministers Conference at Berlin 


The Conference of the four Foreign Ministers was held at Berlin from 
25th January to 18th February 1954. The C.C.1.A. Director, who went 
to Berlin for the first week of the Conference, addressed a letter per- 
sonally to each of the four participants “in order to offer tangible evi- 
dence of the deep interest and concern of Christians and Churches in 
our fellowship around the world.” No attempt was made to deal with 
substantive issues. The view was advanced that the conference would 
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be appraised only partly on the basis of its specific results and that world 
opinion would also judge it “in terms of the open-mindedness which 
each participant manifests and the extent to which he seeks to serve the 
common interest of mankind in a spirit of sincerity and goodwill.” 

The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches in session 
at K6nigstein 2-5 February 1954 authorized its Chairman, the Bishop 
of Chichester, to address a communication to each of the Foreign 
Ministers. The letter mentioned major objectives to be sought and, if 
they should prove unattainable at this time, it referred to areas in which 
progress could nevertheless be fully expected. It implicitly offered criteria 
for appraising the stand taken by each of the four participants. 

While no substantive issues were settled at Berlin, agreement was 
reached to convene a conference at Geneva to deal with the questions of 
Korea and Indo-China. In one respect the Berlin Conference established 
more formally the previous pattern of inconclusive negotiation and 
offered a forecast that the painful pathway of uncertainty by virtue of 
deferred action may have to be followed for a long time. 


3. The Geneva Conference on Korea and Indo-China 


The Conference on Korea and Indo-China was convened at Geneva 
on 26 April 1954. The C.C.I.A. Chairman and Director went to Geneva 
in order to express the concerns of Christian groups around the world 
for the successful outcome of the Conference. An Ecumenical Service 
of Intercession jointly sponsored by the World Council of Churches and 
the Protestant Churches of Geneva was held at the Cathedral of St. 
Pierre on Sunday, 9 May. Widespread interest and concern were mani- 
fested by the participation of many clergymen who entered the Cathedral 
in procession and by a large attendance which considerably exceeded 
the seating capacity of the Cathedral. The addresses given by Dr. Al- 
phonse Koechlin, President of the Swiss Protestant Church Federation, 
and the C.C.L.A. Director served to reflect hopes and longings of Chris- 
tians around the world. The attendance of representatives from numer- 
ous Conference delegations indicated an appreciation of spiritual sup- 
port which the churches sought to offer as the Conference grappled with 
the perplexing problems of Korea and Indo-China. Dr. Elfan Rees con- 
tinued to follow developments at the Conference. 


4. Disarmament 


Recent developments in the field of nuclear energy have brought more 
vividly to the public mind the potential destructive power of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. As a result, the effort to devise a plan for the 
reduction of national armaments under the United Nations is marked 
by a new sense of urgency. The C.C.1.A. has followed these develop- 
ments closely. During the Sixth Session of the General Assembly in 
Paris the Director addressed a communication to all members of the 
Special Committee appointed to consider the possibility of establishing 
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a U.N. Disarmament Commission. The following excerpt from the letter 
continues to be pertinent: 


... It is necessary to recognize the genuine fear which is created by 
the possible use of atomic weapons but it is equally necessary to 
reckon with the genuine fear that, in the absence of an adequate de- 
terrent, efforts to extend power through coercion or infiltration will 
seriously jeopardize world peace. If present positions are maintained, 
agreement on first steps toward reduction can in all probability not 
be found solely in the area of armaments, but will have to take into 
account concomitant factors. For example, if there is to be provision 
for verified assurance that atomic weapons will not be used, there 
must also be provision for verified assurance that powerful nations will 
permit peoples in all countries freely to choose their own forms of 
government, to determine their own policies, and to bring about nec- 
essaty changes by peaceful means and with the preservation of free- 
dom. Similar considerations of equity will apply to all other arms 
and armed forces. ... 


The position of the C.C.I.A. is generally set forth in a resolution 


adopted by its Executive Committee in Willingen, Germany, 22nd to 
24th July 1952: 


Recognizing the urgent importance of achieving the progressive re- 
duction and eventual abolition of all national armaments including 
atomic weapons and all weapons of mass destruction and all national 
arms, except for mutually agreed. weapons required for internal police 
purposes; 


Welcomes the action of the United Nations General Assembly at its 
Sixth Session to establish under the Security Council a Disarmament 
Commission; 


Considers that the Disarmament Commission in seeking to fulfil its 
assignments must, inter alia, provide for 


(a) An assessment by international inspection under the United Na- 
tions of weapons and fighting forces maintained by the different 
nations; 


(6) An adequate system of safeguards including provision for ef- 
fective and continuous inspection and control, to ensure com- 
pliance with the arrangements for progressive reduction of all 
armaments and armed forces; 


(c) A schedule to fix the stages by which the reduction of all arma- 
ments and armed forces can be effected as speedily as possible; 


Believes that a system of guaranteed disarmament can be put into 
effect only to the extent that sufficient mutual confidence has been 
attained and that international institutions are adequate for regulating 
the common interests of nations; 


Urges the necessity of considering political and moral factors along 
with the mathematical and mechanical approach to the reduction of 
armaments; 


Recognizes the importance—both as an aid to reduction of arma- 
ments and as'a step toward a real international police force—of mili- 
tary contingents made available by governments on an individual or 
regional basis, over which national or regional jurisdiction is retained 
until they are called to act under the United Nations; 
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Requests its officers and the co-operating National Commissions to 
work along these lines towards an alleviation of the burden of arma- 
ments with its dangerous consequences for the international and so- 
cial situation. 


The unresolved issue in Korea as well as the disturbed situation in 
Indo-China and elsewhere accentuate the need for consideration of 
political and moral factors in order to minimize the risk of using 
weapons of mass destruction. While the C.C.I.A. has not been in a 
position to take formal action, there is a general disposition to support 
the proposal made by President Eisenhower that an International Atomic 
Energy Agency under the aegis of the U.N. should be established. In 
addition to its intrinsic merit it has further value in testing the ability 
of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. to work together on an affirmative approach 
and in thus opening the way for further progress. 


5. U.N. Peace Observation Commission 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, at its Seventh Meeting in Willin- 
gen, Germany, 22-24 July, 1952, adopted the following resolution: 


Having reviewed the patt which the C.C.I.A. played in the origin and 
early development of the United Nations Peace Observation Com- 
mission; 


Noting with satisfaction the action of the United Nations General 
Assembly at its Sixth Session establishing a Balkan Sub-commission; 


Convinced that the more extensive use of the United Nations Peace 
Observation Commission can become a significant factor in deterring 
aggression and in relieving tensions; 


Urges governments to make use of the services of the United Nations 
Peace Observation Commission, both as a possible deterrent. to ag- 
gression and, in the event that aggression occurs, as a means to 
subordinate to international judgment the decision to take defensive 
military action; and 


Authorizes representatives of the C.C.I.A. to encourage the establish- 
ment of additional sub-commissions as appropriate and necessary. 


In recent months the possibility of utilizing the facilities of the Peace 
Observation Commission in Asiatic countries where conflicts continue 
or where danger of renewed military action exists has been informally 
explored both with governments and at the U.N. In accordance with 
the position taken by the C.C.I.A. Executive, support is advanced for 
the location of observation units at points where their services offer 
promise of usefulness. A first step has been taken by Thailand in its 
request for a Peace Observation Commission. 

& 
B. HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


In the field of human rights and more particularly of religious free- 
dom the C.C.I.A. has moved along two broad lines. 
The Commission has given careful attention to the development of 
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international standards of human rights and fundamental freedoms and 
international safeguards to defend basic human values. It has also sought 
to bring domestic constitutions and legislation as well as practice into 
conformity with an accepted international standard, and has made its 
resources available in a number of situations where religious liberty was 
threatened or violated. 


1. International Standards and International Action 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights in its short history since 
1948 has made a significant impact. Its standards and frequently its very 
language have been incorporated in-national constitutions and laws, in 
international treaties and agreements, in trusteeship arrangements and 
in regional functions. Its provisions have been taken into account in 
court decisions and through education are affecting the thinking and 
practice of people in many parts of the world. As an aid to the more 
effective use of the Declaration, the C.C.I.A. distributed to Commis- 
sioners and National Commissions material containing suggestions for 
the observance of Human Rights Day. In various ways the Commission 
tries to extend the use of the Declaration, both as an instrument for en- 
couraging the observance of human rights and as a means of promoting 
conditions essential to the effective operation of international covenants. 


A longer period than originally anticipated may be required to com- 
plete the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. In the judgment of many, exist- 
ing political tensions as well as wide variations in concept and practice 
serve to make the present moment inopportune for finally translating 
the provisions of the Universal Declaration into treaty form. 


In an address before the Academy of Political Science the Director 
identified four methods which have been called into play in connection 
with the Universal Declaration—an emerging human rights conscience, 
education, publicity, and a standard voluntarily accepted by a sound 
majority of the people involved in any social situation. It is upon a 
complex of such forces that the covenants must ultimately rely—at all 
events if they are to be complied with and stand the test of time. 


With due recognition of certain unfavourable conditions in the pres- 


_ ent world situation, the C.C.I.A. has generally taken the stand that every 


_ effort should be made to complete as rapidly as possible adequate drafts 
_of the covenants and measures for effective implementation. In more 
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_ detail, the Executive Committee of the C.C.LA. in July, 1952, expressed 
its views on the development of the International Covenants in the 
_ following resolution: 
Recognizes with satisfaction the action of the United Nations General 
Assembly at its Sixth Session to instruct the Commission on Human 


Rights to prepare two draft covenants which shall be acted upon 
simultaneously and be open for signature at the same time, one deal- 
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ing with political and civil rights and the other with economic, social 
and cultural rights; 


Takes note of the progress of the Human Rights Commission at its 
Eighth Session in redrafting the substantive articles in the two cove- 
nants; 


Takes note of the new article on freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion in the Covenant on civil and political rights which was 
adopted unanimously and now reads: 


Article 14 


1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion. This right shall include freedom to maintain or to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either individually or 
in community with others and in public or private, to manifest 
his religion or belief in worship, observance, practice and 
teaching. 


2. No one shall be subject to coercion which would impair his free- 
dom to maintain or to change his religion or belief. 


3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs may be subject only 
to such limitations as are prescribed by law and are necessary to 
protect public safety, order, health, or morals or the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others. 


Expresses general approval of the present draft articles on freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion on condition that the new second 
paragraph shall be interpreted, firstly, as not limiting the person who 
seeks to maintain or to change his religion but as solely designed to 
safeguard him against coercion, and secondly, as not limiting mani- 
festations of religion except in accordance with the limitations set 
forth in paragraph three of the Article; 


States its opinion that while for the Christian Churches the dignity 
and responsibility of man are based upon acts of creation and salva- 
tion, the words of the Preambles of the two Covenants, “that . . 
recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world,” and, “that . . . these rights 
derive from the inherent dignity of the human person,” and “that 
... the individual, having duties to other individuals and to the com- 
munity to which he belongs, is under responsibility to strive for the 
promotion and observance of the rights recognized in this Covenant,” 
express such a measure of agreement on the basis of human rights 
and duties as can be arrived at between peoples holding different 
faiths and convictions; 


Expresses general approval of the new draft provision in the Cove- 
nant on economic, social and cultural rights to ensure the right of 
parents in the education of their children as follows: 


Article 13, paragraph 3 


In the exercise of any functions which they assume in the field of 
education, the States Parties to the Covenant undertake to have 
respect for the liberty of parents and, when applicable, legal 
guardians to choose for their children schools other than those 
established by the public authorities which conform to such mini- 
mum educational standards as may be laid down or approved by 
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the State and to ensure the religious education of their children 
in conformity with their own convictions. 


Instructs representatives of the C.C.].A. to explore ways to safeguard 
essential manifestations of freedom of thought, conscience and te- 
ligion in relation to Covenant provisions permitting a government 
to derogate from its obligations “in a period of public emergency 
which threatens the life of the nation’; 


Expresses the opinion that, as a step toward a more adequate system 
for the protection of human rights through international and na- 
tional action than is now possible, the covenants should recognize the 
right of individual petition and provide for petition by non-govern- 
mental organizations and by individuals under appropriate safe- 
guards, whether in an optional clause within the covenant or by a 
separate protocol or protocols; 


Authorizes representatives of the C.C.I.A. to encourage the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, in addition to its work on the International 
Covenants, to proceed with other measures within its terms of refer- 
ence whereby the observance of human rights may be advanced 
through international and national action; and, further, to encourage 
all organs of the United Nations as may be appropriate to them to 
promote initiative and action, whether on the national or interna- 
tional level, in order that human rights may become a reality for all 
people. 


The position advanced in the foregoing resolution has continued to 
guide representation of the C.C.1.A. as the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights at its Tenth Session in New York carried forward its work on 
the draft Covenants. While no formal stand has been taken with respect 
to other activities of the Human Rights Commission, the final paragraph 
of the C.C.1.A. resolution was offered as general encouragement to a 
programme of action for the fuller observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 


2. Violations of Human Rights 


The assistance of the C.C.LA. continues to be sought in situations 
_ where religious liberty has been threatened or violated, involving the 
_ seizure of church property, the curtailment of freedom in pursuing 
_ normal church activities, restrictions upon travel of missionaries and 
their admission to certain countries, and the imprisonment of mis- 
_ sionaries. While every effort is made to cope with these problems it 
must be recognized that the resources of the C.C.LA. are not adequate 
to meet the demands which are made upon them. Two situations are 
here cited to illustrate the significance of opportunities for C-C_LA. help. 


_ By action of the IMC. and the W.C.C., the C.C.A. has before it 
the specific issue of the violation of religious freedom in Colombia. 
At its Executive Committee meeting in July, 1952, it adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


WHEREAS the Commission of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs has received grave reports of the persecution of Protestant 
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Christians in Colombia, the substantial accuracy of which cannot in 
its judgment be impugned, and 


WHEREAS the Commission, the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council have repeatedly declared them- 
selves against any form of such persecution, and 


WHEREAS Colombia is among the nations that voted for the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 


IT IS RESOLVED that the officers of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs be authorized to take such action 
as may be in their power to contribute to alleviate the situation of 
Colombian Protestant Christians, including representation to national 
governments and the United Nations, and that the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church be urged to exert their influence to sup- 
port the Colombian authorities in an effort to restore respect for 
mutual tolerance, and the universal observance of Human Rights 
and Religious Liberty. 


In pursuance of this resolution the officers of the C.C.I.A. prepared an 
informal draft of a comprehensive plan of action, various elements of 
which are now in operation. These have involved consultations with 
government officials in the United States, the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands, as well as the Colombian Government, and its Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations. Informal conversations with 
Roman Catholic leaders are continuing. Reports of violations are given 
publicity in the church and secular press and are made available to 
national church agencies in different countries. Every effort is made to 
determine the extent to which persecutions are attributable on the one 
hand to political conditions in Colombia, and on the other to discrimina- 
tion against the Protestant minority. The C.C.I.A. will continue to 
address itself to this situation fully recognizing that the complexity of 
it and its deep-rooted causes allow little prospect of a speedy solution. 
It serves the churches and the church agencies directly concerned pri- 
marily in an advisory capacity. 

When a limited number of specific problems arose in connection 
with the Evangelical Church of Greece, the C.C.L.A. Director consulted 
the Acting Head of the Greek Delegation to the United Nations in 
personal conference and by correspondence. The promptness with which 
preliminary action was undertaken and the co-operative spirit in which 
the consultations went forward illustrate the kind of procedure which 
should be followed in coping with situations where religious liberty 
has reportedly not been given full expression. The C.C.I.A. will continue 
to co-operate with appropriate agencies in seeking a solution for re- 
maining problems. 


The C.C.LA. has also followed with concern developments affecting 
religious liberty in a number of other countries, including Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, Italy, and Spain. In 
the case of Italy, consultations were held with one of the Evangelical 
leaders on specific issues in that country. 
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3. Race Relations in South Africa 


While the C.C.1.A. has been able to devote only limited attention 
to the broader issues of race relations, the C.C.1.A. as well as its parent 
bodies have declared themselves as opposed to the evils of segregation 
and other discriminatory practices. These positions were advanced in 
consultations with United Nations delegates as the disturbing problem 
of apartheid was under debate at the Seventh Session of the Assembly. 
However, it seemed advisable for the C.C.I.A. not to take an explicit 
stand with respect to the specific resolutions or political devices by which 
amelioration of the problems was to be sought. There are two reasons 
for this. In the first place, it seemed highly important to avoid any 
political involvement which might jeopardize action under way within 
the Christian fellowship. In the second place, there is serious danger that 
the United Nations may be weakened if it is placed in a position where 
it is called upon to enforce action for which it has not yet attained 
sufficient maturity and authority. We do injustice to the work of the 
international organization equally where we claim for it a power which 
it does not actually have, or ascribe to it a weakness which is inherent 
not in its structure but in the failure of its members to co-operate. 


The concerns of the World Council of Churches were expressed by 
its Central Committee meeting at Lucknow, India, in January, 1953, in 
the following terms: 


1. The Central Committee receives with gratitude the report of 
the visit to the South African Churches which the General Secretary 
made at its request, and approves the recommendations made at the 
conclusion of this report. 


2. The Central Committee is glad to recognize that a constructive 
conversation has begun between the South African member Churches 
and the World Council concerning the Christian attitude to the prob- 
lems of relationships between the races and lays stress on the desir- 
ability of asking representative non-European Christians in South 
Africa to share in these deliberations. 


3. The Central Committee desires that the conversation with the 
South African Churches be continued and considers that for this pur- 
pose the full participation of the South African Churches in the 
Commission on inter-group relations set up in preparation for the 
Second Assembly is essential. 


4. The Central Committee gives encouragement to all those in 
South Africa and elsewhere who are labouring for a solution of the 
racial problem in keeping with the Christian Gospel and calls upon 
all Christians to uphold them in thought and prayer and acts of 
reconciliation. 


5. The Central Committee would use this opportunity to express 
its strong conviction that the first and foremost contribution which 
the Churches everywhere can and must make to the solution of the 
race problem is to manifest in their own life that in Christ all racial 
division is overcome and that any policy of enforced segregation in 
any aspects of church life is incompatible with the very nature of the 
Church of Christ. 
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6. The Central Committee holding strongly the convictions ex- 
pressed by the First Assembly, affirms that all political, social, eco- 
nomic discriminations based on the grounds of race wherever they 
may exist, are contrary to the will of God as expressed in the Chris- 
tian Gospel. Recognizing that existing racial discriminations are in- 
creasing tension and bitterness in various parts of the world, the 
Committee calls upon the Member Churches to engage in the Chris- 
tian ministry of reconciliation and to do all in their power to end 
such discrimination wherever it exists. 


C. TRUSTEESHIPS AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The welfare and advancement of some 200 million people in de- 
pendent territories form another major concern of the C.C.LA. in its 
work at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the colo- 
nial relationship, and the concrete witness provided by Christian mis- 
sions in non-self-governing territories. The work of the C.CILA. is 
guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the “acceptance by all 
nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of 
dependent peoples including their advance towards self-government 
and the development of their free political institutions.” 


In response to this mandate, C.C.LA. representatives have given con- 
tinuing attention to the U.N. Trusteeship Council, which oversees the 
administration of 11 Trust Territories; the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories, which reports on data supplied 
by administering authorities of territories not placed under the Trustee- 
ship System; and the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly, which 
reviews the problems in this field. Through informal contacts with dele- 
gates and secretariat, an effort is made to express the broad concerns 
of the Churches without involving the Commission in the detailed 
questions on which Christian as well as secular opinion is frequently 
divided. The C.C.LA. maintains a watching brief in the U.N. debates, 
to inform ecumenical leaders of important trends, and to identify any 
emergent issues which provide an opportunity for an effective and con- 
structive Christian contribution. 


At its meetings in July, 1952 and August 1953, the C.C_LA. Executive 
Committee gave considerable attention to the Commission’s responsi- 
bilities in regard to the problems of dependent territories. A number of 
procedural measures to promote the spread of information about the 
Trusteeship System and related questions, and to facilitate contacts be- 
tween Christian groups and administering authorities as well as U.N. 
Visiting Missions were authorized to be undertaken at the discretion 
of the officers. In regard to representations on substantive issues, the 
C.C.LA. has deemed it advisable to exercise caution. One factor has been 
the increasing interjection of political issues, particularly in the Fourth 
Committee of the U.N. General Assembly, in a manner which tends to 
alienate the governments administering dependent territories rather 
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than to enlist their cooperation. Such methods call into question and 
debate the constitutional issue of the nature and extent of U.N. tre- 
sponsibility in regard to relations between Administering Members and 
their dependencies. The objective of a voluntary rather than coerced 
acceptance by all nations of their responsibilities for the well-being of 
dependent peoples has been a guiding consideration. This imposes cer- 
tain limits on action at the inter-governmental level, and poses corre- 
spondingly greater duties at the national level. 


1. Trust Territories 


The semi-annual meetings of the Trusteeship Council, which reviews 
the political, economic, and social advancement of Trust Territories, 
are attended by a C.C.I.A. representative. The trusteeship issues which 
are brought before the U.N. General Assembly are also followed. During 
the past year attention has been given to the long-standing Ewe and 
Togoland unification problem, the question of measures to help Trust 
Territories attain self-government or independence, the provision of 
scholarships for educational advancement, the dissemination of informa- 
tion in the Territories about the U.N. and Trusteeship System. While 
debates in the General Assembly’s Fourth Committee and in the 
Trusteeship Council have too often had a political orientation which 
does not make for objective consideration of the genuine needs of 
people in Trust Territories, the reports of Visiting Missions have indi- 
cated considerable advance in a number of Territories. 


One question which has been initially explored in informal conversa- 
tions by the C.C.LA. representative is the position taken by various gov- 
ernments towards mission schools, particularly in Trust Territories in 
Africa. It is expected that the role of mission schools in the educational 
advancement of dependent peoples will be the subject of ecumenical 
study within the broad framework of missionary strategy. Such con- 
sideration may throw light on the task of the C.C.LA. in this field. 


2. Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Informal contacts have been maintained with the work of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories and de- 
bates on related matters in the Fourth Committee. The collation and 
review of reports supplied by administering authorities on education, 
economic, and social conditions in territories with a combined popula- 
tion of 150 million or more undoubtedly serve a valuable purpose in 
underscoring the responsibilities of the authorities and in stimulating 
constructive action. On the other hand, the long Assembly debates on 
factors which should be taken into account in deciding whether the 
people of a territory have or have not achieved self-government, on the 
association of representatives from NSGT in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Information, on the cessation of information in respect to 
certain territories, and the like, serve to accentuate political divisions 
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and to discourage the voluntary cooperation of administering authorities. 
During the past year, the C.C.I.A. representative has devoted more atten- 
tion to the reports of the Committee on Information from NSGT and 
correspondingly less to the related debates in the Fourth Committee of 
the General Assembly. 


D. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The C.C.LA. has regarded the extension of technical assistance to the 
peoples of underdeveloped regions as a challenging issue of social justice 
and of positive peace strategy. The expansion of multilateral and bilateral 
assistance schemes has been urged and welcomed. An attempt has been 
made by the C.C_LA. staff to keep abreast of significant developments 
in programmes under the U.S.A. “Point Four,” the Colombo Plan of 
the British Commonwealth and other regional schemes, undertakings 
by colonial administrations, and programmes under private auspices, 
as well as the Expanded Programme of the United Nations and Spe- 
cialized Agencies. 


1. The Basis for the C.C.LA. Position 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee provided general guidance in its 
“Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes” adopted in August, 
1951. This statement, which has served as the basis for subsequent con- 
sultations and representations at the inter-governmental level, set forth 
seven requirements for international aid in economic and social self- 
development: 


(i) A deep concern and respect for the rights and welfare of the 
people in the underdeveloped regions on the part of assisting 
agencies and of governments. 


(ii) A genuine desire for self-development among those peoples 
seeking and receiving assistance. 


(iii) A careful selection of technical experts who have moral in- 
tegrity and spiritual insight as well as technical competence. 


(iv) A vigorous effort to train qualified indigenous experts in the 
underdeveloped countries. 


(v) An agreed concentration of effort on those fundamental im- 
provements in social and economic conditions which affect the 
broad masses of the people and are indispensable to higher 
stages of development. 


(vi) A cooperative attitude on the part of private, governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies working on technical assistance 
undertakings. 


(vii) A mutual commitment on the part of those assisting and those 
assisted to persevere with patience and understanding in a long- 
range development programme. 


The C.C.I.A. Executive at its meeting in July, 1952, at Willingen, 
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Germany, after reviewing the development of the U.N. Expanded Pro- 
gramme, made a number of more specific comments to guide its con- 
sultative relations, which may be summarized as follows: 


(i) Despite the expansion of international projects, the “resources 
now available are insufficient to meet the immense needs.” 


(ii) Steps taken at the operational or field level to achieve better 
integration of projects is noted with satisfaction. 


(iii) The planning of programmes could benefit from a longer-range 
evaluation, and serious consideration should be given to the es- 
tablishment of a broadly representative board of review “to pro- 
vide an independent and objective assessment of existing and 
lpg technical assistance programmes as well as of unmet 
needs. 


(iv) Undertakings by Christian and other non-governmental agen- 
cies to relate technical assistance programmes “more quickly to 
human needs at the community level through the training of 
indians leaders for community reconstruction,’ are wel- 
comed. 


(v) The opportunity to further technical assistance through the in- 
clusion of pertinent information in literature for the newly 
literate is stressed. 


(vi) Officers of the C.C.J.A. are requested to consult with officials of 
the U.N. technical assistance agencies with a view to developing 
a more adequate procedure for consultation and cooperation be- 
tween these agencies and relevant non-governmental agencies. 


In August, 1953, the C.C..A. Executive approved the following 
resolution to indicate certain principles which needed greater emphasis 
in international technical assistance programmes: 


Convinced that soundly conceived and vigorously conducted inter- 
national programmes to assist the peoples of less developed countries 
in their economic and social development can serve significantly the 
cause of peace and justice, the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee urges: 


1. The better integration of programmes conducted by the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies, and closer coopera- 
tion between this U.N. Expanded Programme and regional and 
bilateral schemes, for the sake of rendering the maximum 
amount of efficient service to peoples of less developed regions. 


2. The further development and improvement of the resident 
representative system to ptovide cooperative centers for the 
multilateral programmes at the field level and to help local 
governments in planning their requests for assistance. 


3. The careful development by all agencies providing tech- 
nical assistance of full cooperation with local inhabitants at 
many levels which is of great importance for preserving the 
effectiveness and acceptability of assistance programmes. 


4. Mote serious efforts by the member nations of the inter- 
national agencies to provide the financial support required for 
the sound and steady growth of constructive and cooperative 
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Technical Assistance Programmes which are urgently needed as 
an earnest of the world’s concern for social reconstruction. 


5. Adequate planning for international financial assistance 
for economic and social development particularly when its aim 
is to help establish conditions in less developed regions which 
will enlist expanding capital investment, both private and pub- 
lic, both domestic and foreign. 


2. The U.N. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


On the basis of the above directives, officers of the C.C.I.A. during 
the past year have developed informal consultative relations with the 
U.N. technical assistance agencies. (Relations with F.A.O. and UNESCO 
are described in Section IV). 


In view of the critical financial situation of the U.N. Expanded Pro- 
gramme, particular emphasis was placed on the fourth point of the most 
recent C.C.LA. resolution, in the period preceding the Technical Assist- 
ance Conference on 12 November 1953, when pledges for the 1954 
Programme were announced. In contacts with members of the Second 
Committee of the Assembly and the Technical Assistance Committee 
of ECOSOC, concern was expressed for the provision of sufficient re- 
sources for the sound growth of the Expanded Programme. The atten- 
tion of officers of the Expanded Programme was also brought to the 
Commission’s recognition of the “urgent need for generous support by 
governments,” and use of the C.C.].A. Executive Committee resolution 
was authorized “in the hope that the financial support now required 
may be forthcoming.” Through the action of certain national com- 
missions a reinforcing influence was brought to bear on individual gov- 
ernments. The amount pledged to the Expanded Programme by 71 
countries as of May, 1954 amounted to $24,284,529, as compared with 
the $22,000,000 pledged for the 1953 Programme, and with the 1954 
target of $25,300,000. 

In General Assembly discussions of the question of establishing a 
special development fund for grants-in-aid and for low-interest long- 
term loans, and of a proposal for establishing an international finance 
corporation, delegates were informed of C.C.I.A. support for “adequate 
planning for international financial assistance for economic and social 
development,” but without commitment as to technical aspects of the 
problem. 


C.C.LA. representatives also have followed with interest steps taken 
by ECOSOC, with General Assembly support, to organize a programme 
of “concerted practical action in the social field” through the U.N. and 
Specialized Agencies. The projected programme recognizes the inter- 
relationship between social and economic development and gives priority 
to projects that would “yield early and permanent results and reach a 
maximum number of people.” This objective is in harmony with that 
cited by the C.C.I.A. Executive in August, 1951: “an agreed concen- 
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tration of effort on those fundamental improvements in social and eco- 
nomic conditions which affect the broad masses of the people and are 
indispensable to higher stages of development.” 

The meetings of the U.N. Technical Assistance Committee in March, 
1954 were followed closely by the C.C.I.A. representative. Immediately 
prior to these meetings, C.C.I.A. officers sponsored a luncheon for 
M. Philippe de Seynes, chairman of the TAC, and Mr. David Owen, 
chairman of the Technical Assistance Board, which provided an op- 
portunity for a frank, informal exchange of views. At the session of 
TAC, approval was given by the Committee to enlargement of a Special 
Reserve Fund to facilitate the operation of the Expanded Programme, 
and preliminary consideration to French proposals to further the in- 
tegrated character of the Programme through allocations of funds on 
the basis of approved country programmes. Because of the technical 
character of the issues, the C.C.I.A. consultant did not make representa- 
tions beyond calling attention to previous C.C.1.A. actions bearing on 
the integration and cooperative procedures of the Expanded Programme. 

Through consultations with officials of the Programme, the C.C.LA. 
representative is kept abreast of major developments in the continuing 
operations which may be of concern to the churches. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


Both the World Council of Churches and the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion are heavily involved in actual operations of service to refugees. 
By agreement with the I.M.C. the W.C-C. is also responsible for emer- 
gency relief in Asia. It needs to be emphasised that the C.C.LA. is not 
itself involved in the details and responsibilities of these operations. 
Their existence, however, and the close co-operation required in the 
field with governments and inter-governmental organizations is reflected 
in the emphasis that C.C.LA. places upon adequate international under- 
standing of and provision for the refugee problem in its every aspect. 
Thus while other agencies of the churches are occupied with a world- 
wide programme of operations the C.C.L.A. is involved in constant watch- 
fulness and representation at the highest inter-governmental level. 

Each succeeding year of the refugee story seems to be the critical one. 
Certainly in the year under review major issues of future U.N. policy in 
regard to refugees were under almost constant consideration and de- 
manded a steady reiteration of the C.C.I.A. position. 


1. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

The Eighth General Assembly reviewed the arrangements for the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees “with a view to deter- 
mining whether the Office should be continued beyond 31 December 
LOSSri 

At the third meeting of the UNHCR’s Advisory Committee agree- 
ment was reached “on the principle of continuing the High Commis- 
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sioner’s Office after the end of 1953.” This action “was strongly sup- 
ported in a statement by the representative of the C.C.1.A.” (Document 
A/AC.36/L.5 para. 28) 

In a subsequent consideration of the issue by the Economic and Social 
Council, the view of C.C.I.A. on the urgent need for an extension of the 
Office for at least five years was again represented and the Economic 
and Social Council did, in fact, recommend such action by the General 
Assembly. 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. discussed the situation 
in August, 1953 and adopted resolutions on Permanent Provision for 
Refugees, the Status of Refugees and Emergency Relief which enabled 
its representatives to pursue these objectives at the Eighth General As- 
sembly and subsequently. 


The Eighth General Assembly did extend the life of the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for a period of five 
years from 1 January 1954 and it became an immediate task to ensure 
that this decision should be followed by the provision of funds both for 
Emergency Relief and for Programmes of Integration. Representations 
on the needs of the United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund were 
made to governments by certain National Commissions and at the 
Fourth Meeting of the Advisory Committee of United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, in March 1954, a representative of the 
C.C.LA. intervened to emphasise the continuing need for emergency 
relief and to plead for the establishment of an Integration Fund. This 
latter issue will be considered in due course of the Ninth General 
Assembly. 


2. Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration 


This Committee is now established with a permanent constitution 
and the C.C.L.A. continued to maintain close consultative relationship. 
Cordial co-operation exists between the Committee and both the World 
Council of Churches and the Lutheran World Federation in migration 
operations. This enhances the importance of continued representations 
on matters of principle and policy. Meanwhile the C.C.I.A. continues to 
participate actively in the Working Parties of the Conference of N.G.O.’s 
Interested in Migration where migration policies and practice are under 
constant review. 


3. National Refugees 


The C.C.1LA. continues to be ereieiced about refugees—notably in 
Germany and Austria—who fall outside the mandate of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. During the year under re- 
view constant liaison has been maintained with the Minister for Refu- 
gees of the West German Federal Republic and also with the Ostkirchen- 
auschuss. In Austria in February Dr. Elfan Rees of the C.C.LA. had 
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extensive consultations with the Federal Chancellor, and the Ministers 
of the Interior, Agriculture, and Finance. 


4. Council of Europe 


In December 1953 the Council of Europe appointed Monsieur Pierre 
Schneiter to be “Special Representative for National Refugees and 
Overpopulation.” The C.C.1.A. had an early opportunity for consulta- 
tion with Monsieur Schneiter and now maintains contact with his office 
in order to exchange information. 


5. Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


Continuing to base its action on policies adumbrated at the Beirut 
Conference, the C.C.LA. can report little or no headway in their realisa- 
tion. The refugee problem in the Near East remains the same in size 
though it has deteriorated in other ways. United Nations relief pro- 
grammes continue to be maintained, but no progress has been made in 
finding the essential political basis for a solution. 


6. Korea 


The development and expansion of a church-sponsored programme 
for relief in Korea has increased the importance of close liaison between 
C.C.LA. and UNKRA (United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency ) 
and this is being maintained by regular consultation in Geneva and 
New York. 


VI STUDY AND REPORT 


[Bienen of its primary responsibilities and limited resources, C.C_LA. 

efforts in the field of study have been largely restricted to providing 
background information essential to decisions on international policy. 
This form of restricted research oriented to action is part of the day- 
to-day operations of the Commission. While the need for longer-range 
studies, particularly those which can illumine the theological founda- 
tions of Christian witness in the world of nations, is fully recognized, 
the C.CI.A. has not been equipped to undertake a systematic study 
programme in addition to the immediate duties to which it is com- 
mitted. Consequently, such studies of a formal character that have been 
undertaken have been in response to special circumstances rather than 
as part of a full-fledged plan of research. 


During the past year the main focus of attention in this field has 
been the preparation of background material for the International Affairs 
Section of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches. The 
role of the C.C.I.A. has been to undergird the work of the special 
Preparatory Commission on International Affairs through the provision 
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of personnel and staff, and through the preparation of supplementary 
material. Sir Kenneth Grubb is chairman of the Preparatory Commission 
and Dr. Fagley is Secretary. 


The main study of the Preparatory Commission which has been com- 
pleted is a survey of what the churches and their agencies have said and 
done in the field of international affairs in the years since the First 
Assembly of the World Council. With the assistance of national com- 
missions and special correspondents, a considerable body of data was 
collected and collated. Available information has been summarized on 
the testimony of Christian agencies in regard to Christian responsibility, 
international order, the prevention of war, disarmament, refugees and 
migration, the advancement of dependent peoples, economic and tech- 
nical cooperation, and human rights. Methods of Christian action for 
world community at the international and national levels have been 
treated. A brief evaluation of strengths and weaknesses, and of un- 
answered questions in this field has also been made. A compressed 
15,000-word version of this Ecumenical Survey on International Affairs 
is being published in the volume, Six Ecumenical Surveys, for the World 
Council Assembly. 


Supplementary background material is being provided for the As- 
sembly Section on International Affairs by the officers of the C.C.1.A. 
This document, The International Situation, provides a brief estimate of 
international developments during the past six years, which churchmen 
need to take into account in considering Christian strategy. A review 
of statements on world order by preceding ecumenical conferences, by 
the Executive Secretary, entitled “Our Ecumenical Heritage in Inter- 
national Affairs,’ has been reprinted from the Ecumenical Review as 
additional background material. 


A closer relationship between the concerns of the C.C.L.A. and the 
study programmes of the parent bodies is one of the matters to be con- 
sidered at the forthcoming meetings of the I.M.C. Ad Interim Com- 
mittee and the W.C.C. Assembly. 


VII DOCUMENTATION AND OTHER 
SERVICES 


HE FILES of the C.C.I.A. at its New York, London and Geneva Of- 
fices are open to church leaders and agencies for reference and study. 
Since executive officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either 
to reach a centre of documentation or to spend the time required for 
research on technical subjects, the C.C.L.A. has prepared for their benefit 
background memoranda on international issues of major concern to the 
churches. It has also sent several mailings on subjects of interest to the 
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constituencies of its parent bodies. The materials thus made available 
are used in a variety of ways: as library source material; in religious and 
secular journals; as reference material for church conferences and study 
groups; and as guides to action in relations with governments. The 
more important mailings and distribution of documents during the past 
year include the following: 


1953 
13 July 


27 July 


September 


22 September 


7 October 


7 October 


17 November 


31 December 


1954 
6 January 


8 January 


25 January 
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Limited distribution of Minutes of the Working Party 
of Non-Governmental Organizations having Consulta- 
tive Status with UNESCO on “Technology and the 
Human Factor,” held on 17 June 1953. 


Limited distribution of News Release on the Director’s 
trip to Korea in connection with the armistice con- 
sultations between President Syngman Rhee and Mr. 
Walter Robertson. 


C.C.I.A. Annual Report 1952-53, sent to National Com- 
missions, Churches, other Church and Missionary 
agencies and selected church leaders. 


Memorandum on selected items on the provisional 
agenda for the Eighth Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, indicating basis for positions to 
be advanced by the C.C.I.A., sent to selected church 
leaders, the heads of all U.N. Delegations, and mem- 
bers of the U.N. Secretariat. 


Memorandum on the Seventh Session, Part III, of the 
U.N. General Assembly, sent to National Commis- 
sions, Commissioners, selected church leaders and 
selected delegates at the United Nations. 


Memorandum on the Ninth Session of the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights, sent to Commissioners, 
National Commissions, and selected church leaders. 


Distribution of Minutes and Annexes of C.C.I.A. Execu- 
tive Committee 1953. 


Memorandum on the Eighth Session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, sent to Commissioners, National Com- 
missions, selected church leaders, and membets of the 
U.N. Secretariat. 


Limited distribution of Minutes of the Working Party 
of Non-Governmental Organizations having Consul- 
tative Status with UNESCO on “Technology and the 
Human Factor,” held on 5 January 1954, 


Letter and Pamphlet “Peace is the Will of God” sent 
for information to National Commissions. 


News Release on Director’s trip to Berlin in connection 
with the Conference of Foreign Ministers, sent to 
Commissioners, Secretaries of National Commissions, 
and selected church leaders. 


1954 
26 January 


4 February 


9 February 


12 March 


18 March 


19 April 


19 April 


23 April 


30 April 


9 May 


17 May 


June 


June 


Letter from C.C.I.A. Director to Foreign Ministers 
Bidault, Dulles, Eden, and Molotov at the Berlin 
Conference. 


Letter from Chairman of W.C.C. Executive Committee 
to Foreign Ministers Bidault, Dulles, Eden, and Molo- 
tov at the Berlin Conference. 


Limited distribution of Minutes of the Working Party 
of Non-Governmental Organizations having Consul- 
tative Status with UNESCO on “Technology and the 
Human Factor,” held on 4 February 1954. 


Letter and Questionnaire to Christian Literature Coun- 
cils on “The Use of the Vernacular in Teaching, 
Reading and Writing” (UNESCO Inquiry). 


Letter giving information about UNESCO’s Interna- 
tional Agreements to promote the Free Flow of Infor- 
mation, sent to Correspondents on UNESCO ques- 
tions. 


Limited distribution of Notes on a Conversation be- 
tween the Director and the United States Secretary 
of State, 6 April 1954. 


Limited distribution of Memorandum on Intermediate 
Agreements in Relation to Weapons of Mass De- 
struction. 


Memorandum on the Berlin Conference of Fofeign 
Ministers, sent to Commissioners and Secretaries of 
National Commissions. 


News Release on Director’s trip to Geneva in connec- 
tion with the Conference on Korea and Indo-China, 
sent to Commissioners, Secretaries of National Com- 
missions, and selected church leaders. 


Limited distribution of address by C.C.I.A. Director at 
the Cathedral of St. Pierre on the occasion of the 
Geneva Conference on Korea and Indo-China. 


Report of Fourth Conference of International Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations having Consultative Status 
with UNESCO to Correspondents on UNESCO ques- 
tions. 


Memorandum on U.N. Expanded Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance Contributions and Expenditures for 
1953, sent to National Commissions. 


Memorandum on the Tenth Session of the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights, sent to Commissioners, 
National Commissions, and selected church leaders. 
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ANNEXES 


IVE statements which continue relevant to issues of international 
peace and justice are here reproduced for ready reference. 


(1) A DECLARATION ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


(Adopted by the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council in the Netherlands, August-September, 1948) 


An essential element in a good international order is freedom of 
religion. This is an implication of the Christian faith and of the world- 
wide nature of Christianity. Christians, therefore, view the question of 
religious freedom as an international problem. They are concerned that 
religious freedom be everywhere secured. In pleading for this freedom, 
they do not ask for any privilege to be granted to Christians that is 
denied to others. While the liberty with which Christ has set men free 
can neither be given nor destroyed by any government, Christians, 
because of that inner freedom, are both jealous for its outward expres- 
sion and solicitous that all men should have freedom in religious life. 
The nature and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, redemption 
and calling, and man’s activities in family, state and culture establish 
limits beyond which the government cannot with impunity go. The 
rights which Christian discipleship demands are such as are good for 
all men, and no nation has ever suffered by reason of granting such 
liberties. Accordingly: 


The rights of religious freedom herein declared shall be recognised 
and observed for all persons without distinction as to race, colour, sex, 
language or religion, and without imposition of disabilities by virtue 
of legal provisions or administrative acts. 


I. Every person has the right to determine his own faith and creed. 


The right to determine faith and creed involves both the process 
whereby a person adheres to a belief and the process whereby he changes 
his belief. It includes the right to receive instruction and education. 


This right becomes meaningful when man has the opportunity of 
access to information. Religious, social and political institutions have 
the obligation to permit the mature individual to relate himself to 
sources of information in such a way as to allow personal religious 
decision and belief. 


The right to determine one’s belief is limited by the right of parents 
to decide sources of information to which their children shall have 
access. In the process of reaching decisions, everyone ought to take into 
account his higher self-interests and the implications of his beliefs for 
the well-being of his fellow men. 
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Il. Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in worship, 
teaching and practice, and to proclaim the implications of his beliefs 
for relationships in a social or political community. 


The right of religious expression includes freedom of worship, both 
public and private; freedom to place information at the disposal of 
others by processes of teaching, preaching and persuasion; and freedom 
to pursue such activities as are dictated by conscience. It also includes 
freedom to express implications of belief for society and its government. 

This right requires freedom from arbitrary limitation of religious 
expression in all means of communication, including speech, press, radio, 
motion pictures and art. Social and political institutions should grant 
immunity from discrimination and from legal disability on grounds of 
expressed religious conviction, at least to the point where recognised 
community interests are adversely affected. 

Freedom of religious expression is limited by the rights of parents to 
determine the religious point of view to which their children shall be 
exposed. It is further subject to such limitations, prescribed by law, as 
are necessary to protect order and welfare, morals and the rights and 
freedom of others. Each person must recognise the right of others to 
express their beliefs and must have respect for authority at all times, 
even when conscience forces him to take issue with the people who are 
in authority or with the position they advocate. 


Ill. Every person has the right to associate with others and to organise 
with them for religious purposes. 


This right includes freedom to form religious organisations, to seek 
membership in religious organisations, and to sever relationship with 
religious organisations. 

It requires that the rights of association and organisation guaranteed 
by a community to its members include the right of forming associations 
for religious purposes. 

It is subject to the same limits imposed on all associations by non- 
discriminatory laws. 


IV. Every religious organisation, formed or maintained by action in 
accordance with the rights of indiwidual persons, has the right to de- 
termine its policies and practices for the accomplishment of its chosen 
purposes. 


The rights which are claimed for the individual in his exercise of 
religious liberty become the rights of the religious organisation, includ- 
ing the right to determine its faith and creed; to engage in religious 
worship, both public and private; to teach, educate, preach and persuade; 
to express implications of belief for society and government. To these 
will be added certain corporate rights which derive from the rights of _ 
individual persons, such as the right: to determine the form of organi- / 
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‘sation, its government and conditions of membership; to select and 
train its own officers, leaders and workers; to publish and circulate 
‘religious literature; to carry on service and missionary activities at home 
and abroad; to hold property and to collect funds; to co-operate and to 
unite with other religious bodies at home and in other lands, including 
freedom to invite or to send personnel beyond national frontiers and 
to give or to receive financial assistance; to use such facilities, open to 
all citizens or associations, as will make possible the accomplishment of 
religious ends. 


In order that these rights may be realised in social experience, the 
state must grant to religious organisations and their members the same 
rights which it grants to other organisations, including the right of 
self-government, of public meeting, of speech, of press and publication, 
of holding property, of collecting funds, of travel, of ingress and egress, 
and generally of administering their own affairs. 


The community has the right to require obedience to non-discrimina- 
tory laws passed in the interest of public order and wellbeing. In the 
exercise of its rights, a religious organisation must respect the rights 
of other religious organisations and must safeguard the corporate and 


- individual rights of the entire community. 


(ii) STATEMENT ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
(Adopted by the W.C.C. Central Committee, July, 1949) 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting 
at Chichester, is deeply disturbed by the increasing hindrances which 
many of its member Churches encounter in giving their witness to 
Jesus Christ. Revolutionary movements are on foot and their end no 
man can foresee. The Churches themselves must bear no small part of 
the blame for the resentments among the underprivileged masses of the 
world, since their own efforts to realise the brotherhood of man have 
been so weak. But justice in human society is not to be won by totali- 
tarian methods. The totalitarian doctrine is a false doctrine. It teaches 
that in order to gain a social or political end everything is permitted. 
It maintains the complete self-sufficiency of man. It sets political power 
in the place of God. It denies the existence of absolute moral standards. 
It moulds the minds of the young in a pattern opposed to the message 
of the Gospel. It sanctions the use of all manner of means to overthrow 
all other views and ways of life. 


We call statesmen and all men who in every nation seek social justice 
to consider this truth: a peaceful and stable order can only be built upon 
foundations of righteousness, of right relations between man and God 
and between man and man. Only the recognition that man has ends and 
loyalties beyond the State will ensure true justice to the human person. 
Religious freedom is the condition and guardian of all true freedom. 
We declare the duty and the right of the Church to preach the Word 
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of God and to proclaim the will of God. We appeal to the Churches 
to interpret and apply God’s will to all realms of life. We warn the 
Churches in all lands against the danger of being exploited for worldly 
ends. In the countries where the State is antagonistic to the Christian 
religion or indeed wherever full religious freedom is denied, we ask all 
Christians to remember that the liberty which they receive from their 
Lord cannot be taken away by the violence or threat of any worldly 
power, or destroyed by suffering. Therefore we urge the Churches to 
bear clear corporate witness to the truth in Christ and their ministers 
to continue to preach the whole Gospel. We urge all Christians to stand 
firm in their faith, to uphold Christian principles in practical life and 
to secure Christian teaching for their children. 


All who bear the Christian name must be true to the living God. 
God calls us all to pray earnestly for one another and to be faithful 
at all seasons in our personal witness. In loyalty to the word that sounded 
forth from Amsterdam, we shall “stay together” in the certain klowledge 
that Jesus Christ is Lord. “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made you free.” 


(ii) STATEMENT ON THE HYDROGEN BOMB 
(Adopted by the W.C.C. Executive Committee, February, 1950) 


The hydrogen bomb is the latest and most terrible step in the crescendo 
of warfare which has changed war from a fight between men and nations 
to a mass murder of human life. Man’s rebellion against his Creator has 
reached such a point that, unless stayed, it will bring self-destruction 
upon him. All this is a perversion; it is against the moral order by 
which man is bound; it is sin against God. 


All men have responsibilities before God as they face the grave 
issues raised by the hydrogen bomb and other weapons of modern war. 
Let each ponder in his conscience, be he statesman or scientist or ordi- 
nary citizen, how far his own action or attitude contributes to the danger 
of world suicide; and what he must do to prevent it, and to bring the 
nations to understand and serve one another. 


The governments of the nations have an inescapable responsibility 
at this hour. The world is divided into hostile camps through suspicion 
and distrust, and through the failure of the nations to bring their mutual 
relations within an agreed system of justice and order. As representa- 
tives of Christian Churches we appeal for a gigantic new effort for peace. 
We know how strenuously the governments have discussed peace in the 
past. But sharp political conflicts continue and the atomic danger de- 
velops uncontrolled. We urge the governments to enter into negotiations 
once again, and to do everything in their power to bring the present 
tragic deadlock to an end. 


This is the hour to listen afresh to the Word of the God Who is the 
Lord of history. And this is the hour for earnest prayer to Him. For the 
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fate of mankind is in His hands. Those who trust Him do not need to 
fear, whatever comes. He is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. All are to appear before His judgment seat, and to give an account 
of what they have done, or have refused to do, for their fellow men. 


(iv) BIEVRES LETTER 
(Adopted by the W.C.C. Executive Committee, February, 1951) 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting 
at Biévres, January 30-February 1, gave much thought to the grave 
situation caused by the international crisis. In considering the many 
problems raised they had the advantage of help of churchmen from 
different parts of the world, not belonging to the Committee who had 
been invited to take part in a preliminary consultation. Amongst those 
to whom invitations had been extended were two churchmen from 
Eastern Europe, but to our regret they were not able to attend. 


The Executive Committee gave consideration to a variety of problems 
which came up in the course of the discussion. And they decided to 
communicate the general result of the member Churches in the form 
of a letter, which we now offer as a guide to reflection with suggestions 
for action. 


Throughout our discussions we felt keenly our limitations as repre- 
sentatives of the Churches of certain countries only. We did try con- 
stantly to bear in mind the Christian testimony of our absent brethren 
and their problems, so far as we are informed of them. But we have had 
to work within our limitations. This letter is ours and this fact should 
be remembered in reading it. It is not for us to judge others in the 
Church but for each to pray for all. 


In our conversations we kept in mind that the chief task of the 
World Council of Churches is to maintain and develop the fellowship 
between the Christian Churches. But we recognize that the World Coun- 
cil has also the important task of giving concrete witness to the Lord- 
ship of Christ and to the implications of His Lordship for national and 
international life. We were all the time conscious of these two obliga- 
tions which, things being as they are, often enter into conflict. In all 
that follows we ask you to remember that we ourselves have at least 
tried our best to keep them fully in our minds. 


We talked much about the critical points of the international situa- 
tion. It has greatly changed since the Central Committee met at Toronto. 
The effort of the United Nations to contain and resolve the conflict in 
Korea has thus far proved unsuccessful. Our vice-chairman who had 
just visited Korea told us of the terrible sufferings of the Korean people 
which continue unabated. Need we speak of our real grief that no 
effective solution has been found and need we say that we are thankful 
that, through the United Nations, the lines of negotiations have been 
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kept open and that it continues to seek an honorable and generally 
acceptable reconciliation? 


But—and this is what brought a note of profound alarm into our 
meeting—the international situation has seriously deteriorated and 
mankind has been brought once more to the brink of a world war. 
Programmes of rearmament have rapidly increased and the world is 
still more vividly divided into two armed camps. 


There is something underlying the explosive character of the world 
scene which constantly exercised our minds. It is the vast upsurge of 
peoples of every race, nation and creed. Some countries have been the 
scene of far-reaching social reform. Over 700 million people formerly 
dependent, have recently attained independence. Other peoples are still 
seeking independence. At the same time the widespread and rightful 
demand for equality of personal status and for release from poverty and 
economic oppression remains unmet. Little wonder that the offer of 
civil rights and freedoms loses its appeal when people are wholly ob- 
sessed by the daily struggle against hunger and want! 


Everywhere the victim is man. Often he is treated as no better than 
an object, or at best a tool, rather than as a responsible person. He hears 
much about peace, but for the sake of peace, he is told either to hate 
or to rearm. He hears much about freedom, but in the name of freedom, 
he is in fact deprived of liberty sometimes even from his childhood. 
He hears much about human rights, but he lives in a world of exploita- 
tion, deportations, concentration camps, arbitrary barriers and total war. 
To bring the comfort and strength of the Gospel to confused and 
threatened man, whatever his station in life, is the great task of the 
Church. Only thus can he find joy to live and to love, and learn anew 
the meaning of hope and peace. Whatever danger he may face, he will 
be sustained by the full assurance of the sovereignty of God and of 
man’s worth in God’s sight. 


We believe that in these truths—truths which stand for ever in the 
Church East and West—are the source and impulse of our endeavour. 
In the light of them we tried to face baffling and almost intractable 
problems. Uppermost in our minds were those of the totalitarian doc- 
trine of man in society, the menace of peace, and the denial of social 
justice. We want to say a few words on each of them. 


At Chichester in 1949 the Central Committee spoke of the totalitarian 
doctrine. “The totalitarian doctrine,” it said, “is a false doctrine.” It 
destroys human integrity and uses the means of slavery in the name of 
justice. In this respect there is a fundamental conflict between Christian 
conviction and totalitarian ideology. These are hard words. But a 
system based on a false doctrine cannot be overcome by force alone 
and every effort must be made to meet the basis challenge of totalitarian 
Communism by means other than war. 
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This brings us to the difficult question of arms and of rearmament. 
Here we can only say this. Within the World Council constituency there 
are many different opinions about rearmament and indeed about the 
attitude of the Christian towards the use of arms. Some of these diffi- 
culties were reflected in our own discussions. We considered the condi- 
tions which have brought us to our present pass, but concluded that our 
attention should be centered on the existing crisis. It is this. The gov- 
ernments and many people of the West have come to fear that the more 
powerful of the Communist nations are ready to extend the area of 
Communist influences by means of force and, as a result, they are 
tapidly rearming. In Eastern countries, there is a growing fear that these 
developments might lead sooner or later to the outbreak of a preventive 
war. Thus rearmament had become the main and general emphasis 
everywhere. Its declared purpose is peace, but it can in reality endanger 
both peace and security and social justice is seriously threatened. In 
these circumstances, it is an urgent Christian concern—in fact, a con- 
cern of all men of good will—that armaments, whatever their necessity, 
do not dominate the whole life of national and international society. 
We are convinced that it is the duty of all the Churches to champion 
peace with justice. The Churches which still have real opportunities to 
influence government policies have a special duty. 


We take the view that the Churches must urge that the new armament 
programme be exclusively devoted to the purpose of security. We must 
seek by constant vigilance to prevent the possession of power from 
precipitating violence. We must not allow the fabric of social justice 
to be destroyed. 


Every chance for negotiations must be used. When military action 
is in question, the nations should not act unilaterally but heed the judg- 
ment of the United Nations. Everything must be done that can build 
up the authority of this instrument of world order, and U.N. Peace 
Observer Commissions ought to be placed at every danger spot. All of 
us must be on our guard against hysteria, for fatal damage can be done 
by irresponsible and wild exaggeration. 


We are convinced that the Churches in many countries could help 
along some of these lines, and we ask you, as we have asked ourselves, 
whether you are doing what you can. We must remember that we may 
all have to live for a long time in the presence of conflicting systems. 
This is a call to patient steadfastness and to the simple but difficult 
Christian virtues. And even in these circumstances we must use every 
influence we can to press for the objective of bringing all national 
armaments under international control. 

Then there is the great challenge of social justice. One of the gravest 
dilemmas the nations are in consists in the danger that rearmament will 
itself drain the vigour out of social reconstruction. Thus governments 
will aggravate the very disease which they seek to heal. We must strug- 
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gle that this shall not be the case. All nations which possess great 
economic and industrial resources, must promptly afford economic and 
technical assistance on such a scale as will eventually assure an effective 
response to the needs of the under-privileged. Effective co-operation 
must be achieved in this field, too, through the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. 


This seems to us to mean imaginative thinking and action of a wholly 
new order. The peoples have seen the vision of social justice; it is for 
us to help to transform it into reality. All people in privileged countries, 
particularly Christians, must strive to enter sympathetically into the 
social demands of the needy. “From each according to his ability to 
each according to his need” has its roots in the teaching of Jesus. 


We ate at a loss how to share with you the sense of urgency with 
which we were impressed as we discussed this matter. The Churches 
have by no means neglected social action, but they have fallen short of 
what they should have done and, often, of what they would have wished 
to do. It is clear to us that personal sacrifice must be accepted if the 
hungry are to be fed and the naked to be clothed, and Christians, above 
all, should accept it with joy. 


We would assure our Christian brethren under totalitarian regimes 
that we rejoice with them in the evidence that the Word of God makes 
its power felt among them. As Christians in East and West think of 
and pray for each other, let them do so with the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus and therefore look not on their own things but on the things 
of others (Phil. 2:1-11). 


The ends of true peace and social justice must be the constant concern 
of all Christian men and of all Churches. 


As we continue to face the perils and perplexities of our day, let us 
in humility and faith turn to the only source of abiding strength, pray- 
ing from every corner of the earth: 

Almighty God our heavenly Father, guide we beseech 
Thee the Nations of the world into the way of 
justice and truth and establish among them that 
peace which is the fruit of righteousness, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

For the Executive Committee of the 

World Council of Churches: 
The Chairman—GEORGE CICESTR 
The General Secretary—W. A. VISSER "I HOOFT 
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(v) CHRISTIANS STAND FOR PEACE 
(Adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, August, 1951) 


1. As Christians it is our duty to seek both peace and justice. We no 
less than others detest war and we shall do everything in our power to 
prevent present tensions and limited conflicts from leading to a third 
world war. Yet we must neither purchase peace at the price of tyranny 
nor in the name of justice look on war as a way to justice or as a 
ground of hope. 


2. We stand opposed to every form of oppression and aggression. 
We condemn any extension of oppression, carried on behind a facade 
of propaganda for peace. We condemn equally the proposal of a pre- 
ventive war, or the use for aggressive purposes of atomic weapons. 


3. We do not believe that peace will come merely by new pacts or 
disarmament. There must first be sufficient mutual trust and good faith 
between nations to ensure that agreements will be honored. Peace and 
disarmament will follow from mutual trust; they will not automatically 
create it. 


4. In present world conditions peace and justice require international 
organs of law and order. We therefore fully support all forms of co- 
operation between the nations which will serve this purpose. Believing 
that the United Nations and its agencies present now the best means 
to develop the rule of law over the nations, we condemn unilateral 
military action in defiance of decisions under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


5. We press urgently for the most generous assistance by the 
wealthier to the poorer nations of the world in their economic and 
social development, and for the immediate sharing by all nations in 
responsibility for the millions of refugees. 


6. We believe that it is the duty of all governments and of the 
United Nations to recognize the dignity of man as a child of God, and 
to protect the rights of the individual. Every denial of fundamental 
rights should be made known and resisted. 


7. Christians can witness convincingly to peace only if they and 
their churches, in their relations with one another across all frontiers, 
put loyalty to their common Lord above any other loyalty. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches and the 

meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of the International 

Missionary Council in the summer of 1954 gave further impetus to the 
work of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 

The points of view expressed in debates and reports indicated more 
clearly the direction which the C.C.I.A. should follow as it carries 
forward its activities on an ever-changing international scene. ‘The 
decisions which were teached on matters of organization and policy 
generally endorsed the programme which had been fashioned during 
recent years, but also brought to light unmet needs and unrealized 
opportunities. Increased financial support, designed rather for con- 
solidation than for expansion, served to place the operations of the 
Commission on a more sound and realistic basis. The affirmative 
attitude which marked the review of past performance and the pro- 
jection of future work is gratefully acknowledged. 

The Annual Report herewith submitted by officers of the C.C.I.A. 
covets mainly the activities of the Commission between July 1954 and 
Juhe 1955. 

- The Commission has concerned itself with a wide range of sub- 
stantive issues—an atea of activities intended to prevent war.and to 
give positive content to the concept of peace. A brief description of 
these is given in Section V on Principal Concerns of the C.C.I.A. 

Along with its substantive work, the C.C.I.A. has sought to streng- 
then the structure by which it operates. The importance of national 
commissions is increasingly recognized. ‘The two-way line of com- 
munication with Christian leaders in many countries has been called 
into play, both to secure assistance in shaping policy and to transmit 
information about the international situation. 

The earlier sections of the Annual Report, when viewed in their 
relation to the Chapter on Principal Concerns, will reveal a continuing 
attempt to build an effective agency for a Christian witness to the 
world of nations—an agency which will be representative of its world 
constituency but at the same time equipped for technical study of 
international problems and which can follow events on a day-to-day 
basis in order that a Christian influence may be exercised at the time 
and place of international political decision. 





I AIMS 


HE GENERAL PURPOSE Of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 

national Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent bodies, 

the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 

Council, as a “ source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to 

international problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, 

and as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues 
and in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.” 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission are : 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially clamant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
“ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems in 
their tespective countries and internationally. 

II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance 
to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of 
these principles upon immediate issues. 

Ill. To encourage in each country and area and in each church repre- 
sented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through which 
the consciences of Christians may. be stirred and educated as to their 
responsibilities in the world of nations. 

IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches 
to public affairs, including the work of various churches and church 
councils in these fields and to make this material available to the churches 
represented in the parent bodies. 

V. To study selected problems of international justice and world order, 
including economic and social questions, and to make the results of such 
study widely known among all the churches. 

VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or 
special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration. 

VI. To organize conferences of church leaders of different nations. 
VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 

these bodies as will assist in: 

(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supranational institu- 
tions ; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms ; special attention being given 
to the problem of religious liberty ; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments ; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation ; 


(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their 
advance toward self-government and the development of their 
free political institutions ; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultutal, educational and 
humanitarian enterprises. 


IX. To concert from time to time with other organizations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


II MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


| fs accordance with the Regulations of the Commission, the following 

Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. They 
include representatives of the parent bodies, the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, the World Student Christian Federation, and the 
World’s Y.W.C.A. 


Officers : 
Chairman *Sir Kenneth Grubb (London) 
Vice-Chairman *Professor Werner Kagi 
(Switzerland) 
Director *Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
(New York) 
Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
(New York) 
Executive Secretary Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
(New York) 
Representative in Europe Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) 
Secretary in London The Rey. E. Philip Eastman 
(London) 
Commissioners : 
AUSTRALIA Mr. Frederick Whitlam 
BRAZIL Prof. Josue C. d’Affonseca 
BuRMA Mts. Ba Maung Chain 
CANADA Prof. George W. Brown 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
DENMARK Dr. Flemming Hvidberg 
FRANCE M. André Philip 
GERMANY Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
Prof. Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 
GoLp Coast *The Rev. Christian G. Baéta 
GREECE *Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
INDIA Dr. H. C. Mukerji 
INDONESIA Dr. J. Leimena 
JAPAN Mr. Soichi Saito 
KOREA Dr. L. George Paik 
LEBANON ey Dr. Charles H. Malik 
MEXICO *Sr. Alberto Barocio 
NETHERLANDS *Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 
Norway Mr. Erling Wikborg 
SWEDEN . *Dr. Ivar Anderson 








* Membets of the Executive Committee. 
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SWITZERLAND 
UNION oF SouTH AFRICA 
UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


URUGUAY 

INTERNATIONAL 
MIssIONARY COUNCIL 

WorLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 

WoRLD’s ALLIANCE OF 
YOuNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

WoRLD COUNCIL OF 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 
WoRLD’s STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 
WoORLD’s YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WITHOUT GEOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCE 


*Prof. Werner Kagi 
*Mr. Maurice Webb 
‘The Rt. Rev, G. KicAw Bell 
Lord Bishop of Chichester 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P. 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
Dr. Frank Graham 
Mrs. Douglas Horton 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
St. A. Hugo Grassi 


*Dr. Charles W. Ranson 
*Dr. W.A. Visset ’t Hooft 


Mr. Wesley F. Rennie 


Mr. John N. Irwin, I 
M. Philippe Maury 
*Dr. Alice Arnold 


Dr. M. Searle Bates 
*Mr. S. A. Morrison 


The Second Meeting of the Commission and the Ninth Meeting of 
the C.C.I.A. Executive were held at the University of Chicago 9-14 
August, 1954. These meetings followed the session of the Ad Interim 
Committee of the International Missionary Council and immediately 
preceded the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
References to actions taken are included at appropriate points in this 
Report. In addition to a review of particular problems in the work of 
the Commission, there was a general discussion of future policy and 


programme. 


During the subsequent W.C.C. Assembly a special 


Working Committee of the Assembly, which included representatives 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 


of the I.M.C., made a further over-all review of the structure and 
function of the C.C.LA.. 

The Report of this Working Committee, as approved by the Assem- 
bly, called attention to the need of the C.C.I.A. for additional personnel 
and resources to deal more adequately with regional problems in 
Europe and Asia, to devote more attention to the “‘ whole subject of 
study both in relation to major world issues and to the theological 
bases of the Commission’s work, and to develop closer and more 
regular contact with national commissions.”” ‘The need for a more 
intensive programme of publicity and education was also recognized, 
although financial limitations necessarily made this a long-term 
objective. | 

The offices of the Commission are at 59 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W..1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London); 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. (Cable: Worcil, New York); and 17 Route 
de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland (Cable: Oikumene, Geneva). 


III CO-OPERATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
AGENCIES 
T World Council of Churches is composed of 162 churches in 


47 countries. The International Missionary Council is composed 
of 35 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in contact with 
18 other national Christian bodies. The world-wide constituency of 
the C.C.I.A.’s parent bodies provides the broad base for and measures 
the potential effect of co-operative efforts on behalf of world order, 
justice and peace. To serve as a “ source of stimulus and knowledge,” 
the C.C.I.A. continues to develop closer relations with Christian 
groups within the ecumenical fellowship through its Commissioners, 
through National Commissions on International Affairs, through the 
constituent Churches and Christian Councils, and through special 
Correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE Dats BopiIsés 


The C.C.I.A. serves the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council as an advisory agency on international 
affairs. Close and regular contacts are maintained with officers of the 
patent bodies. Recommendations from the C.C.L.A. are brought 
before the parent bodies for consideration and action and the state- 
ments of the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. The 
1951 meeting of the C.C.L.A. Executive Committee was held immedi- 
ately prior to the meeting of the World Council’s Central Committee 
in Rolle, Switzerland. The 1952 meeting was held in conjunction 
with that of the Enlarged Meeting of the International Missionary 
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Council in Willingen, Germany. In 1953 the Executive Committee 
convened immediately following the meeting of the World Council’s 
Executive Committee. In 1954 a plenary session of the C.C.I.A. was 
held following that of the Ad Interim Committee of the I.M.C. and 
preceding the Second Assembly of the W.C.C. The next meeting of 
the C.C.J.A. Executive Committee will be held at Davos, Switzerland, 
in July 1955 immediately preceding the sessions of the W.C.C. Executive 
and Central Committees. 

National commissions of the churches on international affairs are 
an important segment of the world-wide network of C.C.1.A. contacts 
and they make an indispensable contribution to the formation of a 
truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and to its subsequent 
application to particular problems. The officers make every effort to 
keep in touch with them, and were able to meet personally with those 
of Greece, Italy, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America. Commissions now co-operating with the C.C.LA. 
number twenty-two, as follows : 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR 
DEPARTMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Officers 


Country or Area 
Australia 


Organization 
Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches 


Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
National Missionary Council of 
Australia 


Name and Address 
Mr. D. K. R. Hodgkin 
(Secretary) 
Austtalian National Univer- 
sity, Canberra, A.C.T., 
Austtalia 


The Rey. R. A. Hickin 
(Hon. Secretary) 

242 Pitt Street 

Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Canada Commission on International Prof. George W. Brown 
Affairs, Canadian Council of (Chairman) 
Churches The Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretary) 
3 Willcocks Street, Toronto 5 
Ontario, Canada 
Denmark Committee on International Mr. K. Lindquist 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical (Secretary) 
Council Vendersgade 28 
Copenhagen K., Denmark 
France Fédération Protestante de France, Dr. Marc Boegner 


Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales 


(Président) 
M. le Pasteur Charles 
Westphal (Vice-Président) 
M. le Pasteur Paul Conord 
(Secrétaire-Général) 
rue de Clichy 47 
Paris 9, France 


II 


Country or Area 
Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


- India 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea 


Middle East 


12 


Organization 
Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Inter-Church Aid and 
Foreign Relations Committee 


Commission on International 
Affairs of the Ecumenical 
Council of the Churches of Hun- 


gary 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches in Italy 


The Commission on  Interna- 
tional ‘Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


The Commission on _ Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Korea 


Regional Commission of the 
Chutches on International ao 
in the Middle East 


Officers 

Name and Address 
Dr. Martin Niemdller 
Brentanosttasse 3 
Wiesbaden, Germany 
Dr. G. Stratenwetth 
Kirchliches Aussenamt 
Schaumainkai 23 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany 


Prof. Hamilcar S. Alivisatos 
(President) 

Prof. Gerassimos Conidaris 
(General Secretary) 

Voulis St. 27 

Athens, Greece 


Bishop Janos Péter 
(President) 

Bishop Lajos Veto, D.D. 
(Vice-President) 

Prof. Dr. Imre Kadar 
(Secretary) 

Abonyi-utca, 21 

Budapest XIV, Hungary 


Dri E.G, Bhatty, 
(Secretary) 

Christian Council Lodge 

Nagpur 1, M.P., India 


Prof. Mario A. Rollier 
(President) : 

Via Carlo Poerio 37 

Milan, Italy 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary, 

Via Privata Letizia 3 

Milan, Italy 


Mr. Kensuke Horinouchi 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Akira Ebisawa 
(Corresponding Secretary) 

Christian Central Building 

2, 4-Chome, Ginza 

Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 


The Rev. Shin Hung Woo 
(First Chairman) 

Dr. L. George Paik 
(Deputy Chairman) 

91, 2nd St., Chong-No 

Seoul, Korea 


‘he Secretary 
POA BOX 23 5 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Country or Area 


Union of South 
Z _. Christian Council of South Aftica 


United States - 


Organization 
Commission: on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council. of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 


the Churches on International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 
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The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs of the Swiss 
Evangelical Church, Federation 


International Affairs | 


Group, 


‘International Department, British 
Council of Churches — 


Department of International 


“Affairs, National Council: of the 


- Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Officers . 
Name and Address 
Mr. G. W. Maas Geesteranus 
(Secretary) 
63 Azaleastraat 
The Hague, Netherlands 


The Rev. D. G. Sherson 
(Secretary) 

The Parsonage 

170 West Coast Road 

Glen Eden, Auckland 

New Zealand 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

R@ahagan 25 

Rg@a, Norway 

The Rev. A. Thakur Das 

8 Empress Road 

Lahore, West Pakistan 


Prof. Knut B. Westman 
(Chairman) 

Ovte Slottsgatan 10 

Uppsala, Sweden 

Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Karduansmakargatan 11 

Stockholm, Sweden 

Dr. Harry Johansson 

Swedish Ecumenical Council 

Sigtuna, Sweden 


Dr. Werner Kagi 
(President) - 

University of Zurich 

Zurich, Switzerland 


The:Rev: Ay W; Blaxall 
(Secretary) . 
P.O. Box 81 . 
Roodeport Transvaal 
Union of South Africa 


The Rev. Kenneth Slack 

The Rev. E. Philip Eastman 
(Joint Secretaries) 

10 Eaton Gate, 

London, S.W.1, England _ 


Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk 


‘(Executive Director) 
297 Fourth Avenue” - 
New. York 10,,N.Y., U,S.A. 
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B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


A primary aim of the C.C.I.A. is “to encourage in each country 
and area and in each church represented in the parent bodies the 
formation of organisms through which the consciences of Christians 
may be stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of 
nations.” Increasing significance is attached to the activities of 
National and Regional Commissions, Committees or Departments of 
the Churches on International Affairs. Reports on the work of a 
number of these Commissions during the period under review are 
here summarized. 


Australia: The Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs of the Australian Council for the World Council of Churches 
reports that at the request of the Executive, the Commission prepared 
a statement concerning the Hydrogen Bomb shortly after its testing 
-in the Pacific. 

A school on international. affairs has been planned in Canberra to 
which each Church in each State might send a representative in order 
to carry out some intensive study and discussion of International 
Affairs. Tentative booking of accommodation has been secured for 
22-26 August, 1955. A leader is at present being sought for the 
School. 

The Commission has given consideration to various matters con- 
nected with United Nations and religious suppression in certain 
countries. It has also carried on correspondence with various people 
concerning work on international affairs in the States. 

Future of the Commission : Considerable discussion has taken place 
concerning the future of the Commission, and was taken a step further 
during the visit of the General Secretary to Canberra in October. The 
function of the Commission is seen to be to assist the Executive in the 
related tasks of 


(i) making, when occasion requires, considered statements on 
matters of high policy so as to provide both advice and inspiration ; 
and 


(ii) bringing to church-goers throughout Australia knowledge and 
an awareness of their responsibilities in the field of international 
affairs in the light of Christian principle. 

The Commission does not consider that it should make pronounce- 
ments in its own right but considers that it should advise the Executive 
and the Council as required or as it sees fit. 


Canada : In the earlier part of the year 1954 the Chairman of the 
Commission on International Affairs of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, Professor George W. Brown, was absent from Canada. 
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Through the latter part of 1954 and up to date in 1955 the Commission 
has been meeting regularly once a month. 

The Commission is composed of representatives of the Churches 
which are members of the Canadian Council of Churches. ‘This 
Council has a working relationship with the World Council of 
Churches, and its Department of Overseas Missions is the Canadian unit 
in the International Missionary Council. It is thus closely related to the 
ecumenical and missionary interests of both the bodies which sponsor 
the C.C.L.A. The Membership of this Commission on International 
Affairs is chosen with regard for these interests. The Chairman is a 
member of the C.C.1.A. 

This fall and winter the Commission has studied the Evanston 
report and resolutions, Commonwealth relations, the question of the 
diplomatic recognition of the People’s Republic of China, the race 
tension in South Africa. The Chairman and the Secretary spent an 
evening in private, informal conference with the Minister and certain 
staff members of the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa. At 
this meeting the Evanston report and resolutions were brought to the 
attention of the Minister and his staff, and discussion ranged over a 
wide area of international affairs. 

Following a consideration of the situation in South Africa a letter 
was sent to the Churches in that country. 


Hungary : ‘The Committee on International Affairs of the Ecumenical 
Council of Churches of Hungary reports that on 21 January, 1955, the 
members of the Evanston delegation of the Hungarian Protestant 
Churches: Albert Bereczky, D.D. and Janos Péter, Reformed bishops, 
Laszl6 Pap, D.D., Dean of the Budapest Reformed Theological 
Academy, Dr. Lajos Vet6, D.D. and Laszl6 Dezséry, D.D., Lutheran 
bishops, handed to the President of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
those resolutions of the Evanston Assembly which the Assembly 
appealed to its member Churches to communicate to their govern- 
ments. 

In its August 1954 meeting, the Ecumenical Council of the Churches 
of Hungary reorganized its Committee on International Affairs. Its 
officials are: Janos Péter, reformed Bishop, president; Dr. Lajos 
Vetd, D.D., Lutheran Bishop, vice-president; Dr. Imre Kadar, 
Professor of the Reformed Theological Academy, Chief-Councillor 
of the General Convent, secretary. 

Immediately after the Evanston Assembly the Ecumenical Council 
of Hungarian Churches made arrangements for the study of the 
Evanston Material. The Hungarian church papers gave wide publicity 
to the decisions and attitude of the Assembly on International affairs, — 
and the message of the Assembly was read out to the Protestant con- 
gregations in the Sunday services. The Message was accompanied 
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by a letter of the Hungarian delegates. The resolutions of the Assem- 
bly adopted on crucial international issues, were also made known by 
the delegates, outside Church circles, for example, under the auspices 
of the Hungarian Peace Council. 

The Hungarian Committee on International Affairs is engaged in 
the study of “ The Theological Foundations of the International 
Responsibility of the Church”. The preparatory work is being done 
by Dr. Imre Kadar, Reformed, and Dr. Gyula Nagy, Lutheran pro- 
fessots of theology. 

In the enlarged meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ecumeni- 
cal Council, in December 1954, Imre Varga, Bishop of the Reformed 
Church in Slovakia, gave a comprehensive survey on the ecumenical 
work of the Churches in Czechoslovakia, which in particular reflects 
the fundamental change of Hungaro-Czechoslovak relations permitting 
already close friendly connections. 

The February meeting of the Ecumenical Council of Hungarian 
Churches was attended by the Rev. Dominique Micheli, Secretary of 
the Inter-Church Aid Department of the W.C.C. In Match, Pastor 
Dr. Heinrich Hellstern, Director of the Church Aid of the Evangelical 
Churches of Switzerland, spent a week in Hungary. These visits 
further strengthened the relations of the Hungarian churches with the 
sister churches abroad. | 

On 4 March, 1955, the Synodal Council of the Reformed Church 
passed a resolution endorsing the Evanston statements on weapons 
of mass destruction, and the solution of international issues by means 
of negotiation. It also protested against the rearmament of West 
Germany. 

Both the Reformed Church and the Lutheran Church of Hungary 
take a lively part in the Peace Movement. In 1954, Janos Péter, 
Reformed Bishop, participated in the Stockholm and Warsaw sessions 
of the World Peace Council, and in April 1955, he represented Hun- 
gaty at the Vienna session. Both Churches, as well as the Roman 
Catholic Church submitted protests against the rearmament of Ger- 
many and the use of weapons of mass destruction. 


Netherlands: ‘The Commission on International Affairs of the 
Ecumenical Council of Churches in the Netherlands has noted in the 
report of the Fourth Section of the Evanston Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, a marked progress since the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly. Still there is too much in the report that is vague and also too 
much confidence in a gradual development of international society. 
It seems that not enough earnest thought is given to the fact of the 

world being divided. 


Co-operation of the European Churches : In connection with the state- 
ment concerning “‘ the Future of Europe and the Responsibility of the 
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Churches ”’, passed by the Committee on the Christian Responsibility 
for Eutopean Co-operation in November 1953, the Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church has asked for the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. In its answer of July, 1954, the Commission has stated 
that the Protestant Churches in the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
_ France, Western-Germany and Italy could welcome a closer political 
co-operation of these countries, but that the Churches ought to attach 
certain conditions to their support. Furthermore, the Commission 
has given some suggestions for a better contact between the Churches 
of the countries in question. 


Western- European Co-operation : Concern about the lack of strength 
to govern and of responsibility in part of the French leading circles, 
has been the cause of the Commission addressing in August, 1954, a 
letter to the French Protestant Churches, pointing out the heavy 
French responsibility for success or failure of the Western-European 
co-operation. 


Concern about modern destructive weapons : The Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church has asked for the Commission’s advice regarding 
the attitude to be taken by the Dutch Churches with regard to the 
experiments with the hydrogen bomb and as regards armament, ‘This 
request has given rise to a serious and profound debate in the Com- 
mission. Its answer will probably be ready by about ist June. 


United Kingdom: ‘The International Department of the British 
Council of Churches since April, 1954 has devoted considerable time 
to Commonwealth questions which have included discussions on the 
High Commission Territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land; and legislation in the Union of South Africa, particularly the 
Bantu Education Act. Two representatives visited the Union of South 
Africa from the 18 November—9 December 1954 and reported back 
to a special group of Church Leaders: convened “to advise the 
Churches, at an early date, concerning opportunities for action which 
would strengthen the Churches in South Africa.” Subsequent con- 
sultation and discussion resulted in a statement “‘ The Council and 
Africa—A Time for. Christian Advance ”—received by the Council 
and communicated to the Churches on the 19 April, 1955. 

Following an exchange of correspondence with the Committee of 
Inter-Church Aid and Foreign Relations of the Holy Synod of the 
Church of Greece, the Department has discussed the desire of the 
Greeks and Cypriots for Union (Enosis). Members have met privately 
with persons representing the Ethnarchic Council of Cyprus and the 
Colonial Administration. On his return from a’ visit to Greece and 
Cyprus in February, 1955, Sir Kenneth Grubb, Chairman of the 
Department, presented a report which was also issued to the press. 
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Reports have been discussed on the situation in Kenya, and on 
teligious liberty questions in Northern Nigeria and India. Con- 
sideration has also been given to religious freedom in Colombia and 
Italy. 

“Notes on World Mutual Aid ” is the title of a weekly bulletin of 
information on the economic and social development of under- 
developed territories, which has been circulated during the past twelve 
months to the religious press and to influential persons and groups. 

Relations with Churches in other countries have continued to receive 
the attention of the Department. The British members of an Anglo- 
American Relations Group prepared a document on the “ Future of 
Europe and the responsibility of our Churches ”’; and preliminary 
consideration has been given to questions relating to Formosa. An 
invitation extended to leaders of the Orthodox and Baptist Churches 
in the U.S.S.R. to visit the United Kingdom has been accepted for 
July, 1955, in order to “ prevent the grave misunderstandings which 
arise from isolation on both sides, and to hold firmly by the unity that 
God has given us.’ 

Resolutions have been endorsed calling upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to support the United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund and 
the attention of the Government has also been drawn to the “‘ Evanston 
Appeal of the World Council of Churches ”. 

Both nationally and locally there has been considerable discussion 
on the Hydrogen Bomb and the peaceful use of atomic energy, and 
the Department has drawn the attention of the Churches to significant 
statements on questions of peace and war and thermo-nuclear fission. 


Union of South Africa : ‘There have been important events in South 
Africa during the year. The resignation of Dr. Malan as Prime 
Minister led to a conflict within the Government party as to his 
successor. Dr. Malan designated Mr. Havenga, the Minister of 
Finance; the more “ extreme’? members, mainly from the Transvaal, 
nominated Mr. Strijdom, popularly known to his supporters as the 
Lion of the North, a strong Afrikaner Nationalist who has ceaselessly 
advocated a South African Republic. That Mr. Strijdom was elected 
and Mr. Havenga went into retirement marks a further triumph of the 
harsher North over the somewhat milder South. 

Mr. Strijdom frankly accepts “ baaskap”’ (white mastery) as the 
basis of his apartheid policy ; he declares his intention to press on with 
the application of apartheid for which purpose the constitutional 
barriers to the separate representation of the Coloured people of the 
Cape must be removed. A new Constitutional struggle is in progress. 
All members of the Government are Afrikaners and all are said 
to be active members of the Dutch Reformed Church (D.R.C.). 

An event of much importance was the inter-Church inter-racial 
Conference called by the D.R.C. which was well attended by all 
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churches other than the Roman Catholic. There was wide divergence 
of view on most subjects and wide theological differences, but the 
fact that the conference met was significant as is the decision to appoint 
an interdenominational and inter-racial continuation committee to follow 

up the work of the conference and to convene another in three years 
time. The Christian Council of South Africa is not officially linked 
with this new inter-racial ecumenical development. It is, however, 
in close touch with many of those concerned init. 

The Bantu Education Act passed in 1953 came into force through a 
newly established Bantu Education section of the Native Affairs De- 
partment in 1954. This follows logically from the concept of the 
Bantu as a separate and different people for whom a special education 
should be provided not under the Department of Education but under 
the Department of Native Affairs. Under the Act mission schools 
that previously recetved Government subsidies had the choice of 
handing over to the Government or accepting reduced subsidies with 
no promise that these would not be further reduced or discontinued. 

Almost all the Churches and Missions within the Christian Council 
of South Africa recorded strong disapproval of the principle of the 
Act but after much consideration decided that, however unsatisfactory 
the system, it is better for children to be in school than to run wild. 
For this and financial reasons terms have been agreed for the transfers 
involved. A few hope to continue as private schools if they can raise 
the necessary additional money and can obtain the necessary registra- 
tion. It is understood that the D.R.C. have accepted the principle of 
the Act and are co-operating fully with the Government. 

The Christian Council has been involved in a dispute between the 
Bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church of America 
(A.M.E.) (which has done missionary work in the Union for half a 
centuty), and the Minister of the Interior. Bishop Jordan was first 
refused permission to enter the Union and later offered a temporary 
permit on the condition that the constitution of the A.M.E. Church in 
South Africa would be amended to accord with the Minister’s wishes. 
The Bishops replied that such a matter would have to go before the 
1956 quadrennial meeting of the Church. Pending this meeting Bishop 
Jordan has made his headquarters in Southern Rhodesia whence he 
has been permitted to visit the Union for pastoral work and discussions 
with the authorities. 

In many other matters, such as the conditions under which leases 
ate granted to Churches for work in African areas, the Christian 
Council is vigilant through its Action Committee which meets in 
Cape Town. 


United States: A new name since our last report as “ The Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Goodwill” of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. aligns our title with that of the 
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C.C.I.A. by use of the identical phrase “‘ International Affairs’. Our 
programme continues its same two basic functions : (1) Assisting our 
thirty constituent communions to reach, from the Christian perspective, 
a broad consensus on issues telated to world order and when autho- 
rized, to communicate this consensus to appropriate officials of govern- 
ment, and, on occasion, to Christian bodies in other lands. (2) Assisting 
the communions to develop in their members Christian insights and 
attitudes which will contribute to their understanding of the responsi- 
bility of Christian citizenship in the search for world justice and peace. 

Particular emphases during the year, along with all the broad 
concerns of Christians in international affairs, were: Support of the 
United Nations, reduction and regulation of armaments, further 
development of technical co-operation especially through the . NG 
relief for refugees. 

Our programmes of action were highlighted by a Christian mission 
of visitation to East Germany. Our Executive Director and Dr. J. 
Oscat Lee, Executive Director, Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations, conferred with Christian leaders there and as representatives 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. brought 
fraternal greetings to the Kirchentag of the German Evangelical 
Church in Leipzig where 500,000 Christians from East and West 
Germany joined to witness on common concerns. Our Department 
is cutrently giving consideration to the World Council of Churches 
Assembly resolution of August 1954, appealing “ to the representatives 
of the churches in those countries between which tension exists to 
visit one another ” to improve understanding, SS fellowship 
and promote the reconciliation of the nations. 

The Department’s programme included participation in the World 
Council Assembly at Evanston. Our Executive Director furnished 
materials and gave personal leadership as liaison officer for Section IV 
on international affairs. 

Our action programme also included: Testifying before Congres- 
sional Committees on legislative proposals ; sending messages to and 
conferring with government officials including the President, the 
Secretary of State, Senators, Congressional Representatives and 
Delegates to the U.N. 

Field activities by staff included consultations, addresses and con- 
ference work in about half the 48 states of the U.S.A. and participation 
in television and radio programmes. 

World Order Sunday was observed on 24 October in thousands 
of churches under our sponsorship. 

Our publications included: Monthly, A Christian Newsletter on Inter- 
national Affairs, 8 pages mimeographed, covering current issues which 
churches and individuals can influence, and news of programmes of 
denominations and church councils. A folder, World Order Day—1954, 
presented prayers and statements supporting the U.N. , and suggestions 
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for worship, study and action. Other publications, from pamphlets to 
messages on timely issues, covered these subjects : The need for inter- 
national negotiations, the United Nations, regional arrangements 
under the U.N. Charter, reduction and regulation of armaments, 
emergency refugee legislation, technical co-operation, the Middle East, 
purges and human rights, endorsement of the International Exchange 
Programme between the U.S.A. and some 50 other countries, support 
of UNICEF and distribution of surplus foods to world areas of need. 
Articles and editorials were written for N.C.C. publications, denomina- 
tional magazines and secular press. 

Among the yeat’s achievements: Observers credit the churches 
and the press as instrumental in shifting U.S. public influence upon the 
government from inertia. and a minority favouring a bellicose foreign 
policy, to those favouring the President’s policy for more co-operation 
with friendly nations and negotiation with others to seek resolution of 
the Formosa crisis and other international problems by means which 
promote justice, goodwill and peace. 


C. Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 


The World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and the World’s Y.W.C.A., which carry on active 
programmes in international affairs, are represented on the C.C.I.A. 
by Commissioners. Consultations with their representatives are held 
in connection with meetings of church agencies as well as meetings of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

The C.C.LA. is informally related to the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation (formerly known as the 
Ecumenical Commission on European Co-operation), an independent 
commission of Christian laymen from eleven European countries, 
under the chairmanship of M. André Philip. The purpose of the 
group, which includes four C.C.].A. Commissioners, is to help the 
churches to consider the specific responsibility of Christians with regard 
to problems of European unity. The C.C.1.A. in co-operation with 
the World Council’s Study Department, has helped to distribute to 
the churches material prepared by this Committee, and is helping to 
facilitate a special consultation of Christian leaders in Western Europe 
in the summer of 1955. 


D. CORRESPONDENTS ‘ 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
system of Correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for re- 
ceiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national or 
regional Commissions on International Affairs. 
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The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the Com- 
mission, officers of the National Commissions, leaders of the con- 
stituent Churches and Church Councils, and special Correspondents—a 
total of some 350 carefully selected persons in over 70 countries—pro- 
vides the means for closer co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and the 
constituency of the ecumenical fellowship. Information from the 
C.C.I.A. is communicated by them to the local churches through the 
religious press, conferences and memoranda. These leaders and their 
colleagues in turn send their views on international issues to the 
C.C.1.A. for information and consideration. ‘The experience already 
gained in the operation of this system of contacts indicates its value for 
the future, in helping to knit together the churches in more effective 
witness to the world of nations and in bringing study and action on 
international affairs to the local congregations. 


IV CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


PRIMARY function of the C.C.L.A. is to “ represent the. parent 

bodies in relations with international bodies such as the United 
Nations and related agencies.”” This task is a distinctive feature in the 
cutrent work of the churches for world order, justice and peace. 
Relations with the inter-governmental organizations constitute a 
means for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship 
with prompt and accurate information on international issues of con- 
cern to the churches, and a means for effective Christian witness when 
international decisions are made. During the past year contacts with 
the inter-governmental bodies have continued to grow. 


A. UnNrTED Nations DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. ‘The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors and general information, prove most helpful. 
Throughout the first nine years of U.N. history the C,C.LA. New York 
office maintained an extensive and up-to-date file of U.N. documents. 
Since documentation is now more teadily accessible at U.N. Head- 
quarters a more limited system was inaugurated in the spring of 1954. 
Only those documents which bear on the principal concerns of the 
churches are filed and made available for reference by church agencies 
and leaders. 
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B.  Unrrep Nations ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.I.A. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide 
constituency through its consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship 
(Category B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 
of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the 
C.C.1.A. to be represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by consultants 
and, in accordance with established rules, to submit written statements 
and to offer oral interventions. In addition to such representations 
the C.C.1.A. endeavours to maintain contact as far as possible with 
vatious commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Particu- 
larly close relations have been established with the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights. Active consultative work is also carried on with 
the Social Commission and the Technical Assistance Committee. 

Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable the C.C.I.A. to keep in 
touch with other major organs of the U.N. and to submit oral or 
written representations on behalf of its constituency and to serve as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


s 
C.. THe SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In addition to the consultative relations with FAO and UNESCO, 

described below, informal relations have continued with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the World Health Organization. 
Regular consultations with I.L.O. have developed, following dis- 
cussions in May 1954 with the I.L.O. Director-General. These deal 
with such matters as the Commission’s interest in the problem of 
migration, and the possibilities of promoting vocational training in 
certain African Christian communities. Steps have been taken to 
form an advisory group for the Commission on Christian concerns in 
the work of the W.H.O. Documentation from other Specialized 
Agencies has been received and studied. The co-operative activities 
of the Agencies in the U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 
are followed in informal contacts with the Technical Assistance Board. 


~D. Foop anp AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


During the year, the C.C.I.A. Observer to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Mr. John H. Reisner, attended 
the meeting of the Council of FAO, 26 September to 8 October, 1954, 
in Rome. Agricultural Missions, Inc., continues to make financially 
possible C.C.I.A. representation at FAO meetings, and this assistance 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

In order to establish closer relations with the International Organi- 
zations holding consultative status, a committee of the Council was 
established and met twice with the representatives of the International 
Organizations present. It is presumed that a similar committee will 
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be set up at the forthcoming assembly oe FAO, to be held in Rome, 
4-24 November, 1955. 

The food situation in the world is coastuatly under review by FAO. 
One set of problems deals with commodity surpluses and another with 
food deficits. The Director General reported to the conference that 
over the past four years, world agricultural production rose by nearly 
3 per cent annually as compared with an annual increase of about 14 
per cent in population. These increases were unevenly distributed and 
were not always in the areas where the need was greatest or the com- 
modities most in demand. In general, food deficit areas remain below 
their pre-war per capita level and far below the level needed for satis- 
factory nutrition and health. 

At its meeting the FAO Council requested the Director General 
to conduct a pilot study to show what might be accomplished through 
the disposal of agricultural surpluses, by using them for economic 
development. India was chosen for such a study and a detailed report 
will be submitted to the meeting of the Council in June 1955. 

During the year, 7,500 copies of an FAO pamphlet, “‘ This is FAO,” 
describing its programme, were distributed for the C.C.I.A. Observer 
by Agricultural Missions, Inc. 

Following the meeting of the FAO Council in Rome, Mr. Reisner 
visited the major countries in the Near and Middle East, South Asia, 
and the Pacific, where he met with FAO representatives and members 
of FAO National Committees. His visit was greatly aided by letters 
of introduction from the Director General of FAO. 


E. Unirep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


The Eighth General Conference of UNESCO met in Montevideo 
from 12 November to 10 December 1954. The Chairman of the 
C.C.I.A. who was a delegate of the United Kingdom, took an active 
part in the Conference, and also established contact with the Protestant 
Churches in Uruguay. : 

There ate now 72 Member States in UNESCO. At the Eighth 
General Conference Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary reactivated 
their membership, while the U.S.S.R., Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
were represented for the first time. Bulgaria and Rumania were 
refused membership. The Conference also elected the first Associate 
Members: Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Sarawak, North Borneo, 
Singapore, Brunei, Federation of Malaya; and Trinidad, Barbados, 
Jamaica, Dominica and Grenada. UNESCO is now one of the most 
comprehensive of the Specialized Agencies. It also has the highest 
budget in its history $21,617,000 in 1955 and 1956. This included 
increased financial assistance to Non-Governmental organizations. 
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The programme for these two years is based on the principle of aid 
to Member States and is divided into “special activities” to be initiated 
by Member States mainly to meet local and limited needs; and 
“general activities’ being more permanent activities to be conducted 
by the Secretariat in the common interest of all Member States. 

The C.C.I.A. has drawn special attention to the following sections 
of the Programme : 

Education: A Sutvey on the use and study of vernacular languages 
in teaching, reading and writing undertaken for UNESCO has been 
followed by inquiries into the possibility of classifying and analysing 
vernacular reading material received through Christian Literature ~ 
organizations and Mission Boards and Societies. This would supple- 
ment the Clearing House activities already discharged by UNESCO. 

A statement on “* The Christian Concern for the Work of UNESCO”, 
devoted largely to Education has been circulated to National Com- 
missions of the C.C.I.A. for comment. 

The C.C.IL.A. has collaborated with representatives of the World 
Christian Youth Commission in considering “the development of 
youth education for social responsibility and for international under- 
standing and co-operation ”’. 

Social Sciences: The C.C.I.A. observer, the Reverend E. Philip 
Eastman has continued as Chairman of a Working Group of non- 
governmental organizations having consultative arrangements with 
UNESCO. The group which has met both in London and Paris 
co-operates with UNESCO in the consideration of “ The Social 
Impact of Industrialization,” with particular reference to its effect on 
the family in under-developed territories. Special attention is directed 
to evaluation techniques. 

Problems concerning the integration of migrants, and the eradica- 
tion of prejudice and discrimination are also studied. 

Cultural Activities: In co-operation with the World Council of 
Churches’ Division of Studies an enquity has been promoted into the 
need for an International Theological Bibliography and the creation 
of an International Association of Theological and Philosophical 
Libraries. 

The International Commission for a History of the Scientific and 
Cultural Development of Mankind has now published six issues of 
Journal of World History. Specific articles are brought to the attention 
of competent Christian scholars for comment. Four Commissioners 
of the C.C.1.A. are also members of the International Commission 
responsible for this work. 

In connection with the UNESCO Exchange of Persons programme, 
information is provided concerning Scholarships offered by Christian 
agencies ; and National Commissions of the C.C.I.A. are encouraged 
to support measures which reduce obstacles to the free flow of informa- 
tion and ideas between nations. 
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Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: One hundred and forty 
experts recruited by UNESCO are now working in thirty-six countries. 
The C.C.LA. receives information concerning vacancies and draws the 
attention of qualified persons to a number of these posts. 

Future Programme: International Non-Governmental Organizations 
such as the C.C.I.A. are entitled and expected to offer assistance to the 
Director General in his selection and planning of major projects for 
the future, by providing ideas and information. Co-operation with 
National Commissions of UNESCO is no less an important means 
whereby Christian Agencies may “assist in the promotion of inter- 
national social, cultural, educational and humanitarian enterprises ”’. 


(Aim VIII [f].) 


F.  OrTHer INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


At the functional level close relations are maintained with the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees by the C.C.I.A. Representative 
in Europe as well as by the Department of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees of the W.C.C. and the Lutheran World Federation. 
Similar contacts are maintained by the Executive Secretary with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration which serves a 
specialized function within the framework of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

During the past year, the Commission agreed to establish formal 
consultative relations with two agencies in whose work the churches 
have long had an active interest: the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) and the Inter-Governmental Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration (ICEM). ‘The relationships now established will 
facilitate more regular contact with the activities of these bodies. 

Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, attention 
has been devoted to regional developments within the framework of 
the United Nations. Certain aspects of the work of the Council of 
Rurope, for example, have been followed, and some attention has been 
devoted to the work of the regional economic commissions under the 
United Nations. 


G. INFORMAL CONTACTS 

The more formal contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter- 
governmental bodies open the way for significant informal consulta- 
tions with many delegates at international meetings. ‘These have the 
dual advantage of manifesting a Christian interest in the problems 
facing government delegates and of contributing further information 
about the views held by Christians throughout the world. The 
standing of the Commission’s membership and of its parent bodies 
has made access to officials of many governments possible, both on- 
issues of general international import and on issues relating peculiarly 
to the life-and work of the churches. 
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H. Non-GovERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


C.C.LA. representatives continue to participate in the conferences 
and meetings of various non-governmental organizations. Oppor- 
tunities are utilized to discuss common problems which may be 
approached from different points of view and with differing motives. 
While the independent character of the C.C.I.A. as an agent of the 
W.C.C. and I.M.C. is safeguarded, it is deemed advantageous “ to 
concert from time to time with other organizations holding similar 


objectives in the advancement of particular ends.” (Aim IX). 


J. C.C.1.A. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The C.C.L.A. has been represented at the following conferences and 
meetings during the period from June 1954, to July 1955: 


1954 
May 
Geneva 
4-8 June 
Swanwick 
28 June—6 August 
Geneva 
15-24 July 
Staten Island 


9-11 August 
Chicago 


ro—11 August 
Evanston 
15-31 August 
Evanston 


1-3 September 
Evanston 


13 September 
New York 
21 September— 


18 December 
New York 


22-23 September 
Paris 


24 September 
Paris 


International Labour Organization 
Twenty-Seventh Session 

National Conference convened by the 
British. Council of Churches 

U.N. Economic and Social Council 
Sixteenth Session 


International Missionary Council 


Ald Interim Cornmittee 


C.C.1.A. Preparatory Meeting 


World Council of Churches 
Executive Committee 

World Council of Churches 
Secondly Assembly 


World Council of Churches 
Central Committee 


U.N. Conference of Plenipotentiaries 
on the Status of Stateless Persons 


U.N. General Assembly 
Ninth Session 


N.G.O. Consultation with UNESCO 
on proposed programme for 1955-6 


Second meeting of the Committee 
set up by Fourth Conference of 
International Non-Governmental 
Organizations apptoved for con- 
sultative Arrangements with 
UNESCO 


Elfan Rees 
E. Philip Eastman _ 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
E. Philip Eastman 
Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


~ Kenneth G. Grubb 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

E. Philip Eastman 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


Etienne Kruger 


Etienne Kruger 
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26 September— 
7 October 
Rome 


2-3 October 
Brussels 


26-27 October 
London 


4 November 
New York 


9 November 
New York 


12 November— 
to December 
Montevideo 


6 December 
Geneva 


14-17 December 
Paris 


1955 
24 January— 
4 February 
- Geneva 


27-28 January 


Washington, D.C. 


4-28 January 
New York 


7 February 
Berne 


7-10 February 
Geneva 


11-22 February 
24 Februaty 
New York 


31 March—4 April 
Geneva 


21-22 April 
Paris 


2-30 April 
Geneva 


14 March—1 April 
New York 
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Council of Food and Agriculture 
Organization 


Committee on Christian Responsi- 
bility for European Co-operation 


Twenty-fifth meeting of the British 
Council of Churches 


U.N. Technical Assistance Conference 
(Fifth) 

General Consultation : 
mental Organizations 


Highth General Conference of 
UNESCO 


Non-Govetn- 


U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 


Advisory Committee—Fifth Session _ 


Working Meeting of Representatives 
of International Youth Organiza- 
tions in Consultative relations with 
UNESCO 


International Labour Organization 
European Regional Conference 


National Workshop on World Eco- 
nomic and Social Development 


U.N. Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection 
of minorities 


National C.C.I.A. of Switzerland 


World Council of Churches Executive 
Committee 


Visit of Chairman and Director to 
Rome, Athens and Cyprus 

United Nations Children’s 
(UNICEF) 

U.N. Conference for N.G.O.’s on 


the Eradication of Discrimination 
and Prejudice 


Fund 


International Committee on the 
Evangelization of Spain 


U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
Eleventh Session 


Commission on the Status of Women 


John H. Reisner 


Kenneth G. Grubb 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
E. Philip Eastman 


Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
Jorgelina Lozada 


Elfan Rees 


E. Philip Eastman 


Elfan Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
ja Jadesini, 


Kenneth G,. Grubb 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
Kenneth G. Grubb 


Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel 


es March-30 April Economic Commission for Europe 


Geneva 


16 Match 
Paris 


19-20 April 

London 

27 April-7 May 
Geneva 


2-6 May 
New York 


4—6 May 

Buck Hill Falls 
9-13 May 
Geneva 

24 May 

New York 
June 

Geneva 

20-26 June 
San Francisco 


Tenth Session 

Third Meeting of the Committee set 
up by Fourth Conference of Inter- 
national Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations approved for Consulta- 
tive Arrangements with UNESCO 

Twenty-sixth Meeting of the British 
Council of Churches 

Inter-Governmental Committee on 
European Migration—Ninth Ses- 
sion 

Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations Interested in Migra- 
tion 


U.S. Conference for World Council 


of Churches 


U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
Executive Committee 


N.G.O. Committee on UNICEF 


International Labour Organization 
Thirty-eighth Session 

Commemorative Meeting of the United 
Nations 


Elfan Rees 


E. Philip Eastman 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
E, Philip Eastman 


Elfan Rees 


Richard M. Fagley 
Charles Seaver 

O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 


V PRINCIPAL CONCERNS OF THE C.C.LA. 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


N recent years relations between the major powers have gone through 
alternative periods of increased and of relaxed tensions. The 
Appeal* issued by the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches last summer called for “‘ a fresh start ”’. 
It is not our purpose in the present Statement to pass judgment on 
past actions. We seek rather to contribute to a new spiritual climate in 
which a fresh start can be made by all governments and peoples. 

After calling for a regulation and reduction of armaments under 
international inspection and control and for the certain assurance that 
no country will engage in or support ageressive or subversive acts in 
other countries, the Appeal was directed specifically to governments 
and peoples (1) to continue to speak to one another, to avoid rancour 
and malice, and to look for ways by which fear and suspicion may be 
removed ; (2) to devote their strength and their resources to meeting 
the peaceful needs of the citizens of their countries.... It also called 
upon statesmen and leaders of public opinion and the press to refrain 
from words and actions which are designed to enflame enmity and 


hatred. 
* The text of the Appea/ appears in an Annex. 
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The Appeal was communicated not only to member churches of the 
World Council but also to the leaders of various non-member churches 
including the Orthodox Church of Russia. In numerous instances it 
was subsequently brought to the attention of highest officialsin govern- 
ments whether through informal channels or by formal representation. 

Throughout the second quarter of 1955 international relations were 
marked by a relaxation of tensions. It is true that relatively few of the 
critical problems had found final solution. No noticeable progress had 
been made toward the reunification of Korea or Germany. The 
situation in Formosa continued to threaten the peace. Nevertheless, 
the armistice in Korea as well as in Indo-China, even though at times 
criticized by both sides, continued in effect. The Austrian peace 
treaty was signed and barring unforeseen developments would in due 
course be ratified. Agreement had been reached to convene a Four- 
Power conference at the highest level and representatives of the govern- 
ments concerned were in process of making plans for it. These de- 
velopments may well bespeak a forward step in the promotion of 
international peace. At the same time, any unwarranted expectation 
that a ready solution can be found for all outstanding critical problems 
would be dangerous, and optimism must be duly qualified by realistic 
caution. 


1. Korea ‘ 


At the very outset of the conflict in Korea the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches stated in July 1950: 

The enforced division of a people in Korea or elsewhere is a bitter 
result of the divided world. It violates fundamental rights and increases 
the threat to peace. The United Nations has attempted to establish a free, 
united and independent Korea within the community of nations. Every 
opportunity which may arise ooo the present tragic situation must be 
used to gain this end. 

In urging the United Nations to persevere in its efforts to resolve the 
Korean conflict by a truce which would safeguard prisoners of war 
against forceable repatriation or forceable detention, the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches continued its commitment 
to the goal of a unified and independent Korea. The C.C.I.A. Director 
in consultations at Pusan and Seoul gave assurance that the objective 
of the unification and independence of Korea was wholeheartedly 
endorsed and that the support for a cease-fire served to strengthen 
commitments to that objective by measures other than military. 

Among conditions for ‘‘ Living Together in a Divided World,” the 
Report on International Affairs received by the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston in August 1954 specified : 


A willingness not to use force as an instrument of policy beyond existing 
frontiers. This would not mean the recognition and freezing of present 
injustices and the unnatural divisions of nations, but it would mean 
renouncing coercion as a means of securing or redressing them. 
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At the Ninth Session of the U.N. General Assembly C.C.I.A. 
tepresentatives advanced this point of view and concurred in the 
resolution which reaffirmed that the objectives of the United Nations 
remain the achievement by peaceful means of a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea under a representative form of government and 
the full restoration of international peace and security in the area; and 
which expressed the hope that it will soon prove possible to make 
progress toward these oe oes ee 


2. Indo-China 


The C.C.I1.A. Chairman, Director and Representative in Europe 
were in Geneva on the occasion of the Asiatic Conference in the spring 
of 1954. An Ecumenical Service of Intercession, jointly sponsored 
by the World Council of Churches and the Church of Geneva, was 
held at the Cathedral of St. Pierre on Sunday, 9 May. Included in 
the congregation, which considerably exceeded the seating capacity 
of the Cathedral, were representatives from numerous official dele- 
gations to the Conference. 

While the C.C.I.A. has taken no formal position on the Indo-China 
- situation, its officers have held numerous consultations to reflect the 
concern of the churches and to urge that every effort be made to win 
agreement on issues which would have to be resolved before an ade- 
quate settlement might finally be achieved. 


3. Formosa 


In accepting the report of the C.C.I.A. the Executive Committee of 
the World Council of Churches in session at Geneva in February 1955 
expressed the following view with respect to Formosa : 

(i) Requests the C.C.I.A. to give special attention to this problem empha- 
sizing relevant principles enunciated at Evanston and by the C.C.LA. 
such as: 

(a) The need for patience and restraint in Sect a just sore: 

(b) Caution against the risks of unilateral action. 

(c) The importance of utilizing to the fullest extent facilities for 
mediation and atbitration through the United Nations or by 
such other means as ate in harmony with the prtinciples and 

_ purposes of the United Nations Charter. 

(d) The possibilities inhering in the use of the United Nations Peace 
Observation Commission. 

(ii) Expresses the hope that, upon the effecting of a cease-fire in such a 
way as to ensute adherence to its provisions serious effort will be made 
to teach longer range agreement on the status and position of Formosa 
in telation to the Mainland of China in the framework of the total world 
situation. 


The import of this action was brought to the attention of govern- 
ment officials whose decisions would have direct bearing upon the 
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relaxation of tensions in the Formosa area. Illustrations were un- 
officially advanced as to requirements which may have to be met in 
order that the intent of the resolution might be fulfilled. Thus the 
Executive Committee’s action was used both to encourage frank public 
discussion of the issues involved and to stimulate governments to 
devise a policy for positive action. 


4. Disarmament 


The concern of the churches for the progressive reduction and even- 
tual abolition of national armaments under an effective international 
system has been in the forefront of C.C.I.A. representation since the 
Sixth Session of the U.N. General Assembly in 1951 when the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission was established. In a memorandum en- 
titled C.C.I.A. and the Ninth Session of the General Assembly, which was 
distributed to over five hundred official delegates to the United Nations 
in September 1954, attention was called to the following statement 
contained in the Evanston report on Christians in the Struggle for World 
Community : 


. Without forsaking their conviction that all weapons of war are evil, 
the churches should press for restraints on their use. Christians in all 
lands must plead with their governments to be patient and persistent in 
their search for means to limit weapons and advance disarmament. 

But this is not enough. An international order of truth and peace 
would require: 


1. Under effective international 1 inspection and control and in such a 
way that no state would have cause to fear that its security was 
endangered, the elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen 
and all other weapons of mass destruction, as well as the reduction 
of all armaments to a minimum. 


2. The development and acceptance of methods for peaceful change 

to rectify existing injustices. 

However, it must be recognized that on the basis of current suspicions 
and distrust the nations at the moment have reached a stalemate on the 
issue of control of atomic and nuclear weapons, either through inter- 
national inspection or by mere resolution. What constructive steps can 
be proposed in this impasse ? 

We first of all call upon the nations to pledge that they will refrain 
from the threat or the use of hydrogen, atomic and all other weapons of 
mass destruction as well as any other means of force against the terti- 
torial integrity or political independence of any state. 

If this pledge should be broken, the Charter of the United Nations 
provides for collective action and, pending such international action, 
recognizes the tight of national self defence. We believe that any 
measures to deter or combat aggression should conform to the require- 
ments of the United Nations Charter and Christians should urge that 
both the United Nations and their own governments limit military 
action strictly to the necessities of international security. 

Yet even this is not enough. The churches must condemn the 
deliberate mass destruction of civilians in open cities by whatever means 
and for whatever purpose. ‘The churches should press through C.C.1.A. 
and other channels for the automatic stationing of U.N. Peace Com- 
mission teams in areas of tension to identify any aggression if it takes 
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place. Christians must continue to press for social, political and 
economic measures to prevent war. Among these should be the giving 

_ of strong moral support for the positive use of atomic power for the 
benefit of mankind. 

We must also see that experimental tests of hydrogen bombs have 
raised issues of human rights, caused suffering, and imposed an additional 
strain on human relations between nations. Among safeguards against 
the aggravation of these international tensions is the insistence that 
nations carry on tests only within their respective territories or, if else- 
where, only by international clearance and agreement. 

Above all, Christians must witness to a dynamic hope in God, in whose 
hands lie the destinies of nations, and in this confidence be untiring in 
their efforts to create and maintain an international climate favourable 
for reconciliation and goodwill. ... 


It is worthy of note and may prove significant for future develop- 
ments that the U.S.S.R. joined Canada, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United Sates in sponsoring the major resolution on disarma- 
ment. The operative part of the resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly reads : 


1. Concludes that a further effort should be made to reach agreement on 
comprehensive and co-ordinated proposals to be embodied in a draft 
international disarmament convention providing for: 


(a) The regulation, limitation and major reduction of all armed 
forces and all conventional armaments; 


(6) The total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction of every type, together 
with the conversion of existing stocks of lei weapons for 
peaceful purposes ; 


(c) The establishment of effective pier control, through a 
control organ with rights, powers and functions adequate to 
guatantee the effective observance of the agreed reductions of 
all armaments and armed forces and the prohibition of nuclear and 
‘other weapons of mass destruction, and to ensure the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only ; the whole programme 
to be such that no State would have cause to fear that its security 
was endangered ; 


2. Requests the Disarmament Commission to seek an 1 acceptable solution 
of the disarmament problem, taking into account the various proposals 
referred to in the preamble of the present resolutions and any other pro- 
posals within the Commission’s terms of reference : 
(Note—The preamble tefers to the materials submitted in the 
fourth report of the Disarmament Commission, including pro- 
posals submitted at the London Sub-committee meeting ; it also 
refers to a Soviet draft resolution calling for an international 
disarmament convention to be prepared “ on the basis ” of the 
Anglo-French plan submitted at London.) 


3. Suggests that the Disarmament Commission reconvene the Sub-com- 
mittee established in accordance with paragraphs 6 and 7 of 
General Assembly Resolution 715 (VII) of 28 November 1953 ; 


4. Requests the Disarmament Commission to report to the Security 
Council and to the General Assembly as soon as sufficient progress has 
been made. 
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On the basis of formal actions by the C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies, 
C.C.LA. officers have given particular attention to the problem of 
finding agreement on a s/arting poimt in the process of disarmament. 
In an informal memorandum distributed on 19 April, 1954, a formula 
was advanced by way of illustration whereby governments could under 
the provisions of the U.N. Charter (1) prohibit and outlaw any action 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state, 
involving the threat or the use of force, including atomic, hydrogen, 
bacterial, chemical, conventional or other weapons of mass destruction, 
and at the same time (2) recognize the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. 

A somewhat similar proposal was formally advanced jointly by 
France and the United Kingdom at a meeting of the Sub-committee 
of the Disarmament Commission in London on 11 June, 1954. While 
the U.S.S.R. rejected the proposal at that time it proposed at the Ninth 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly that the Disarmament Com- 
mission should prepare a draft international convention which would 
inter alia provide for the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other 
weapons of mass destruction . .. on the basis of the French and United 
Kingdom proposals of 11 June, 1954. It is too early to forecast the 
outcome of this agreement but developments in the spring of 1955 
seemed to hold a somewhat better prospect than was previously 
justified by officially announced positions of governments. 


5. Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 


Considerable initial progress has been made in the effort to secure 
agreement on international action to further the peaceful use of atomic 
power. 

The Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches included 
in its report on Christians in the Struggle for World Community the follow- 
ing statement : 


. Christians must continue to press for social, political and economic 
measures to prevent wat. Among these should be the giving of strong 
moral support for the positive use of atomic power for the benefit of 
mankind. 

The U.N. General Assembly at its Ninth Session formally gave 
encouragement to the establishment of an international atomic energy 
agency. As a first and important step it authorized the convening of 
an international conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. ‘The 
conference will be held in Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 8 August, 
1955. Representatives of the C. C.L.A. will be in attendance as ob- 
servets. Plans have been laid for an ecumenical service at the Cathedral 
of St. Pierre under the auspices of the World Council of Churches and 
the Church of Geneva on 9 August. 
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6. U.N. Peace Observation Commission 


In a resolution adopted at Willingen in 1952, the C.C.I.A. Executive 
Committee urged governments to make use of the services of the U.N. 
Peace Observation Commission, both as a possible deterrent to 
aggression and, in the event that ageression occurs, as a means to 
subordinate to international judgment the decision to take defensive 
military action; and it authorized representatives of the C.C.I.A. to 
encourage the establishment of additional Sub- Commissions as appto- 
priate and necessary. 

The important contribution of the Balkan observation unit, whose 
activities have been terminated upon the improvement of relations 
between Greece and neighbouring countries, is widely recognized. 
Under authorization given by the Executive Committee, C.C.LA. 
officers have explored the possibility of locating observation units at 
other critical points, particularly in the Far East. Special attention has 
been given to services which might be rendered by such a U.N. agency 
in connection with proposed solutions for the situation in the Formosa 
Straits. 


B. Human RiGuts AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The C.C.LA. has continued to support the development of inter- 
national standards of human rights and fundamental freedoms and 
international safeguards to defend basic human values. It has also 
urged the need to bring domestic constitutions and legislation as well 
as ptactice into conformity with an accepted international standard, 
and has made its resources available in a number of situations where 
religious liberty was threatened or violated. ‘This two-fold approach— 
the development of international standards and the improvement 
of domestic practice—has been evident at varied points in C. C. ara 
activities. 


1. Dz¢scrimination 

By resolution of the Economic and Social Council, the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General convened a Conference of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions on the Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination at Geneva, 
31 March to 4 April, 1955. Over ninety organizations in consultative 
status patticipated. The Conference elected M. Vincent Auriol as 
President and the C.C.J.A. Director was named among the Vice- 
Presidents. 

The C.C.LA. was represented by its Director and European Repre- 
sentative, together with The Venerable Tja Jadesini, Archdeacon of 
Kano, Nigeria. The position of the C. cy, A.—advanced both in a 
working paper and in a statement before the Conference—warned 
against the danger of any procedure which concerned itself solely with 
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discrimination and failed to reckon with the substance or standard of 
human rights set forth in the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. It 
suggested that preventive measures must include education, law, and 
the release of regenerative forces in community life, and pointed out 
that the effectiveness of prevention will to a large extent depend upon 
the ability to proportion these three approaches to the nature of man 
and to the circumstances in which he finds himself. 

In its final act, the Conference adopted four resolutions dealing with 
(1) the general problem of prejudice and discrimination in the obser- 
vance of human rights ; (2) status of women; (3) education, and (4) 
implementation and action. More important than the substance of 
these resolutions was the fact that the Conference was held as a mani- 
festation of concern, and the ability of participants, even though a 
limited number were not prepared to vote, to reach agreement without 
dissent. 


2. Sub-Commission on Discrimination 


The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities has in hand two studies on discrimination ; 
one in the field of education and one in the field of employment and 
occupation. ‘These will be continued throughout 1955. 

At its meeting in January 1955, the Sub-Commission considered 
proposals for three additional studies as outlined in preliminary reports: 
political rights mentioned in the Universal Declaration; religious 
rights and practices ; and emigration, immigration and travel. 

While interested in the studies which have already been under- 
taken, the C.C.I.A. has not participated actively, partly because its 
resoutces were limited and partly because the studies were not strictly 
within its area of specialization. If the Sub-Commission at its next 

session in 1956 decides to go forward with the study on discrimination 
_ in the matter of religious rights and practices the C.C.I.A. will have to 
determine the extent to which its facilities can be used to provide in- 
- formation from various parts of the world where discrimination on 
erounds of religion is reportedly practiced. Without commitment as 
to detail, the Director of the C.C.I.A. in a statement before the Sub- 
Commission indicated that the C.C.I.A. will follow developments 
closely and will offer such co-operation as lies within its competence. 


3. International Covenants on Human Rights 


At its Tenth Session in the spring of 1954, the Commission on 

_ Human Rights completed the drafting of two International Covenants 

'on Human Rights, one on civil and political rights, the other on 

-economic, social and cultural rights. It is commonly recognized that 
considerable work must still be done before the drafts can be brought 
to an acceptable form. 
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The U.N. General Assembly at its Ninth Session, in Committee ITI, 
proceeded with a first reading of the draft Covenants. In plenary 
session it decided that the Third Committee shall give priority during 
the next session to an article by article discussion of the drafts and 
requested the Secretary-General meanwhile to compile comments and 
amendments to be submitted by governments. 

With due recognition of certain unfavourable conditions in the 
present world situation and of the need for further elaboration of the 
texts, the C.C.I.A. has generally taken the stand that every effort should 
be made to complete as rapidly as possible adequate drafts of the 
Covenants and measures for effectzve implementation. As the work on 
the Covenants continues, C.C.I.A. representation will be guided by 
the resolution of its Executive Committee in 195 2* and while following 
all aspects of the Covenants will give particular attention to (1) the 
substantive provision for religious liberty and related rights with 
careful scrutiny of permitted limitations ; (2) the right of parents in 
the education of their children; (3) the import for religious freedom 
of a government’s permission to derogate from its obligations in a 
period of public emergency, and (4) recognition of the right of petition 
by individuals and non-governmental organizations under appro- 
priate safeguards, whether in an optional clause in the Covenants or 
by a separate Protocol or Protocols. 


4. The U.N. Commission on Human Rights 


With the completion of its work on the draft Covenants, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights faced the problem of determining its future 
programme. The C.C.].A. Executive Committee, in the resolution 
referred to above, authorized its representatives to encourage the 
Human Rights Commission in addition to its work on the Inter- 
national Covenants, to proceed with other measures within its terms of 
reference whereby the observance of human rights may be advanced 
through international and national action ; and further, to encourage 
all organs of the United Nations as may be appropriate to them to 
promote initiative and action, whether on the national or international 
level in order that human rights may become a reality for all people. 
Numerous consultations were held in order to explore ways in which 
the Commission on Human Rights could render its most effective 
service. 

At its Eleventh Session in the spring of 1955, the Commission on 
Human Rights adopted a programme of work for future sessions 
which includes among other matters continued effort to promote all 
the human rights proclaimed in the Universal Declaration; con- 
sideration of reports and recommendations from the Sub-Commission 


* For the full text of the resolution see the C.C.I.A. Annual Report for 1953-1954, 
PPR» 34°54: 
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on Discrimination ; international respect for the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination; general developments and action to 
ensure wider observance of human rights ; the study of specific rights 
in addition to those undertaken by the Sub-Commission ; wider dis- 
semination of the Universal Declaration and an assessment of its 
influence; the publication and review of the Yearbook on Human 
Rights; and consideration of communications. Since decision on 
future programme has, in the main, merely established major categories, 
the effectiveness of the Commission’s work will be dependent upon 
its ability to achieve sound agreement on the interpretation and applica- 
tion of programme items at subsequent sessions. 


5. Specific Issues 


The assistance of the C.C.IL.A. continues to be sought in situations 
where religious liberty has been threatened or violated, involving the 
seizure of church property, the curtailment of freedom in pursuing 
normal church activities, restriction upon travel of missionaries and 
their admission to certain countries, the imprisonment of missionaries, 
and the denial of certain civil rights on grounds of religion. Within 
the limits of C.C.LA. resources, its officers have through personal 
consultation and correspondence assisted church leaders and groups 
to cope with difficult situations in many parts of the world. 

(i) By action of the IMC and the WCC, the C.C.I.A. has had before it 
the specific issue of the violation of religious freedom in Colombia. 
Officers of the Commission have devoted considerable and persistent 
efforts to consultations with religious and other leaders on measures to 
remedy the persecution of Evangelicals and to support the extension 
of religious liberty in that country. As a result of a number of favour- 
able factors, not least of which have been the expressions of ecumenical 
concern in Christian journals, there is evidence that Colombian 
authorities are apparently now prepared to restore and safeguard 
certain religious rights for the Protestant minority, and to develop 
procedures whereby any new grievances can receive prompt con- 
sideration. As important as any new policies which may be enunciated 
is the spirit represented by such policies, which may help to form a 
climate of public opinion more favourable to liberty and concord. If 
the promise of current reports is borne out, leaders of the ecumenical 
movement will welcome an advance in freedom, the need for which 
has long been a matter of prayerful concern. 

(ii) The C.C.LA. Chairman and Director conferred with Italian 
church leaders, including the officers and members of the National 
Commission in Italy at Rome in February 1955. While various issues 
affecting the exercise of religious freedom were discussed, attention 
was centred particularly upon giving effect by legislation to the pro- 
vision in Article 8 of the Italian Constitution according to which the 
relations of the various religious confessions with the State are to be 
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“ regulated by laws on the basis of understandings with their respective 
representatives ’’, The import of these discussions was communicated 
to church leaders in several important countries and through the co- 
operation of national church groups was subsequently made known 
to high officials of governments, including those of the Government 
of Italy. 

(iii) There has been discussion and correspondence between the 
Chairman of the C.C.I.A. and the Secretary of the Christian Council 
in Nigeria. The points at issue involve the regulations under which 
missionaries work in the northern region of Nigeria where the popula- 
tion is Moslem, and the tradition of “ indirect rule ” has the respectable 
sanction of custom. Recent cases of difficulty have led to conferences 
with the authorities, and the acceptance of what (there is every reason to 
believe) will prove a mote satisfactory basis for the freedom of church 
and mission. At the same time, the importance attached by the 
Christian Council to satisfactory guarantees of religious liberty in the 
new constitution of the Northern Provinces has been impressed upon 
the representative of government. 

(iv) The continued conflict in Kenya involves questions both of 
human rights and of peace and security. The leadets of the churches 
in Kenya have not failed to make representations to the government 
On various matters involved in the handling of the emergency, and to 
offer their support and assistance where it can be of greatest value. It 
is generally acknowledged that the core of active resistance to Mau 
Mau is in the small body of convinced Kikuyu Christians who have 
maintained their faith in face of threat and danger. There have been 
important public debates on Kenya in the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Chairman of the C.C.I.A. has been in close touch with 
successive developments, and has discussed some of the main diffi- 
culties with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

(v) Among the issues which are brought to the attention of the 
C.C.LA. and its parent bodies are those which in a general or a particu- 
lar way relate to the problem of proselytism. In addition to the acute 
manifestations which are commonly known, minor difficulties are 
encountered in many relationships among the churches. Accordingly, 
the World Council of Churches has decided to set up a committee 
which should undertake a study of the forms of religious liberty to 
be maintained in all situations and the limitations upon the practice of 
religious liberty to be accepted in certain situations. It has been re- 
commended that the committee keep in close contact with the C.C.I.A. 
as well as with the I.M.C. concerning those aspects of the problem 
with which they are specifically concerned. 


6. Constitutional Developments 
As a patt of its programme in the field of religious liberty, the 
C.C.I.A. has sought to follow developments in countries where new 
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constitutions are being written, as in the case of Pakistan, Indonesia, 
_ and Nigeria with a view to securing adequate safeguards for religious 
~ liberty. 


7. Race Relations in South Africa 


The C.C.L.A. as well as its parent bodies have on numerous occasions 
deplored the violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
whether in relation to individuals or groups of people. They have 
declared themselves as opposed to the evils of segregation and of other 
discriminatory practices. Within their world-wide fellowship the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council 
have engaged in searching conversations on these matters and have 
sought ways in which the redress of evils could be secured. C.C.I.A. 
representatives have informed U.N. delegates of these efforts as the 
disturbing problem of apartheid was under debate. In a preliminary 
memorandum distributed to over five hundred delegates, the text of 
two resolutions adopted by the Evanston Assembly wete cited as 
follows : 
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The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches declares 
its conviction that any form of segregation based on race, colour of 
ethnic origin is contraty to the Gospel, and is incompatible with the 

_ Christian doctrine of man and with the nature of the Church of Christ. _ 
The Assembly urges the churches within its membership to renounce all 
forms of segregation or disctimination and to work for their abolition 
within their own life and within society. 

In doing so the Assembly is painfully aware that, in the realities of the 
contemporaty world, many churches find themselves confronted by | 
historical, political, social, and economic circumstances which may make 
the immediate achievement of this objective extremely difficult. But 
under God the fellowship of the ecumenical movement is such as to offer 
to these churches the strength and encouragement to help them and 
individuals within them to overcome these difficulties with the courage 
given by faith, and with the desire to testify ever mote faithfully to our 
Master. 

From its very beginning the ecumenical movement by its very nature 
has been committed to a form of fellowship in which there is no segrega- 
tion of discrimination. The Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
rejoices in this fact and confirms this practice as the established policy of 
the Council. 


Il 


This Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches recognizes 
that one of the major problems of social justice in situations involving 
racial and ethnic tensions is that of securing for all the opportunities for 
the free exercise of responsible citizenship and for effective participation 
by way of franchise in both local and central government activity. It 
commends this matter to the attention of all Christian people for such 

‘action as, under God, they may be led to take in order to secure the ~ 
solution of this problem. 
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In order not to jeopardize action within the Christian fellowship and to 
guard against a burden upon the United Nations beyond its capacity 
of fulfilment, it has seemed advisable for the C.C.I.A. to reserve its 
position with respect to the specific U.N. resolutions or political 
devices for ameliorating conditions. In the course of the debate on 
this subject in the Ninth Session there were various references to the 
positions and actions of the churches. While adhering to the position 
stated above, every effort was made in personal consultation with 
delegates to remove misunderstandings by reference to objective 
soutces wherein the decisions of the churches, whether in the Union 
ot elsewhere, were recorded. 

_- The resolution which the General Assembly adopted requested the 
Commission to keep under review the problem of race conflicts in the 
Union of South Africa, invited the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to reconsider its position in the light of the U.N. Charter, and 
to take into consideration the suggestions of the Commission for a 
peaceful settlement of the racial problem. 


C. ‘TRUSTEESHIPS AND Non-SELF-GOVERNING ‘TERRITORIES 


The welfare and advancement of some 200 million people in depen- 
dent territories form another major concern of the.C.C.LA. in its work 
at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the 
colonial relationship, and the concrete witness provided by Christian 
missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of the C.C.I.A. 
is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the “‘ acceptance by all 
nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of 
dependent peoples including their advance towards self-government 
and the development of their free political institutions.” 

In response to this mandate, C.C.I.A. representatives have given 
continuing attention to the U.N. Trusteeship Council, which oversees 
the administration of 11 Trust Territories ; the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories, which reports on data 
supplied by administering authorities of territories not placed under 
the Trusteeship System; and the Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly, which reviews the problems in this field. Through in- 
formal contacts with delegates and secretariat, an effort is made to 
express the broad concerns of the churches without involving the 
Commission in the detailed questions on which Christian as well as 
secular opinion is frequently divided. The C.C.].A. maintains a 
watching brief in the U.N. debates, in order to inform ecumenical 
leaders of important trends, and to identify any emergent issues which 
provide an opportunity for an effective and constructive Christian 
contribution. : 
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In regard to representations on substantive issues, the C.C.L.A. has 
deemed it advisable to exercise caution. One factor has been the 
frequent interjection of political issues, particularly in the Fourth 
Committee of the U.N. General Assembly, in a manner which tends to 
alienate the governments administering dependent territories rather 
than to enlist their co-operation. Such methods call into question and 
debate the constitutional issue of the nature and extent of U.N. respon- 
sibility in regard to relations between Administering Members and 
their dependencies. The objective of a voluntary rather than coerced 
acceptance by all nations of their responsibilities for the well-being of 
dependent peoples has been a guiding consideration. ‘This imposes - 
certain limits on action at the inter-governmental level, and poses 
correspondingly greater duties at the national level. 


1. Lrust Territories 


The semi-annual meetings of the Trusteeship Council, which reviews 
the political, economic, and social advancement of Trust Territories, 
are attended by a C.C.I.A. representative. The trusteeship issues which 
ate brought before the U.N. General Assembly are also followed. 
Some effort has been made to post I.M.C. leaders on the schedules of 
Visiting Missions to Trust Territories so that Christian agencies in the 
territories may be alerted. In addition to the reports on political, 
economic, educational, and social conditions in the Territories, atten- 
tion has been devoted during the past year to the debates on measures 
taken or contemplated in the direction of self-government or indepen- 
dence, the long-standing issue of Togoland unification which has been 
affected by the progress of the adjoining Gold Coast toward indepen- 
dence, and the thorny question of the international status of South 
West Africa, a former Mandate under the League of Nations. The 
danger that the procedures of the Trusteeship System may be misused 
has been recognized, but the reports of Visiting Missions have in- 
dicated considerable advance in a number of territories. 

The judgment of the Section on International Affairs (Section IV) 
of the Evanston Assembly was expressed in the following terms : 

We welcome the development of international responsibility in place 
of old colonialism, and the principle of international study and review, 
exemplified by the United Nations Trusteeship System. While this 
System is open to abuse, the progress made by Trust Territories under it 
testifies to its value. Administering Authorities should consider placing 
their non-self-governing territories not yet ready for self-government or 
independence under the Trusteeship System. 

The legitimate right of the self-determination of peoples must be 
recognized. Specific assurance of independence or self-government 
should be given and administering authorities should take reasonable 
tisks in speeding progress toward this goal. 

The point of view here expressed will be taken into account in the 
formulation of future C.C.I.A. policy in this area. 
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2. Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Informal contacts have been maintained with the work of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
debates on related matters in the Fourth Committee. The collation 
and review of reports supplied by administering authorities on educa- 
tional, economic, and social conditions in territories with a combined 
population of 150 million or more undoubtedly serve a valuable 
purpose in underscoring the responsibilities of the authorities and in 
stimulating constructive action. Despite the injection of political 
considerations into the Assembly debates on the problems of NSGT’s, 
such as the introduction of proposals to urge administering powers to ~ 
submit information on the development of self-governing institutions 
in NSGT’s, the Committee on Information has worked fairly har- 
- moniously in bringing together information in the fields committed 
to it. The current study is on social conditions in the NSGT’s. 

In regard to the broader problems of the NSGT’s, Section IV at 
Evanston warned against new forms of imperialism and the obstacle 
to international co-operation posed by “ the self-sufficient attitude of 
nationalism ”’. 

The Section stated : 


The exploitation of one people by another, in any form, is evil and un- 
justifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing 
territories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, 
economic, social, and political advancement of dependent peoples, that 
they may be enabled to play their full part in the international com- 
munity. ... In the new context of our age, relations between people 
hitherto “‘ subject ” and “ruling ” should be one of partnership and 
co-operation. 


This expression of ecumenical concern reaffirms the basic approach 
sought by the C.C.LA. 


3. Cyprus 


In session at the University of Chicago in August 1954, the C.C.LA. 
adopted the following resolution : 


Recognizing the right and fitness of the people of Cyprus to determine for 
themselves their future status ; 

Convinced that consultations on this issue between the interested powers 
ate highly necessary ; | 

Urges the National Commissions of the Churches in the countries con- 
cerned to do everything in their power to bring about such consultations 
and to take any other steps that may help to achieve an acceptable 
solution ; 

Instructs the officers of the C.C.I.A, to hold themselves at the disposal of 
either or both of the Commissions to assist in any way desired. 


In seeking to meet the obligation which this resolution imposed, the 
Chairman and Director visited Greece and Cyprus in February 1955 
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to confer with leaders of the churches and officers of governments. 
Their particular purposes were : 

(i) to show the interest of the churches in this problem ; 

(ii) to learn as much of the different views held as time permitted ; and, 


(iii) to contribute to understanding and the atmosphere which will 
promote reconciliation of opposite views. On the basis of exten- 
sive ptior study and of the consultations they were permitted to 
have, they issued a statement and subsequently an interpretation 
thereof, wherein they suggested ways by which in their judgment 
the objective cited in the C.C.I.A. resolution could be most 
effectively achieved. 

The statement was based on the premise that the impasse which 
seemed to exist had to be broken if there was to be progress toward the 
goal of self-determination. To accomplish this, it pointed out that a 
truly co-operative approach is needed. Each side had an essential part 
to play. On the one hand, the right of self-determination for the 
Cypriots should be formally acknowledged. On the other hand, a 
constitutional advance offered an effective means of moving towards 
the desired solution. The more specific remarks contained in the 
statement were intended to make those central points explicit. 


D. Economic AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The C.C.LA. has regarded the extension of technical assistance to the 
peoples of underdeveloped regions as a challenging issue of social 
justice and of positive peace strategy. The expansion of multilateral 
and bilateral assistance schemes has been urged and welcomed. An 
attempt has been made by the C.C.I.A. staff to keep abreast of signifi- 
cant developments in programmes under the U.S. “‘ Point Four ”’, the 
Colombo Plan of the British Commonwealth and other regional 
schemes, undertakings by colonial administrations, and programmes 
under ptivate auspices, as well as the Expanded Programme of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 


1. The Basis for the C.C.1A. Position 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee provided general guidance in 
its ‘“‘ Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes” adopted in 
August 1951. ‘This statement, which has served as the basis for sub- 
sequent consultations and representations at the inter-governmental 
level, set forth seven requirements for international aid in economic 
and social self- -development : 


(i) A deep concern and respect for the one and welfare of the people 
in the underdeveloped regions on the part of assisting agencies and 
of governments. 

(ii) A genuine desire for self-development among those SDeOne 
seeking and receiving assistance. 
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(iii) A careful selection of technical experts who have moral integrity 
and spiritual insight as well as technical competence. 


(iv) A vigorous effort to train qualified indigenous experts in the under- 
developed countries. 


(v) An agreed concentration of effort on those fundamental improve- 
ments in social and economic conditions which affect the broad 
masses of the people and ate indispensable to higher stages of 
development. 

(vi) A co-operative attitude on the part of private, governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies working on technical assistance 
undertakings. 


(vii) A mutual commitment on the part of those assisting and those 
assisted to persevere with patience and understanding in a long- 
range development programme. 


Mote specific comments to guide consultative relations were made 
by the C.C.L.A. Executive at its meetings in August 1952 and August 
1953. The text of these resolutions is given in the Axnual Report 
1953-54. Four of the propositions, however, should be cited here since 
they bear directly upon concerns which have been in the forefront of 
discussions with representatives of governments and of international 
agencies. One is an observation from the 1952 statement : 


The planning of programmes could benefit from a longet-range evalua- 
tion, and serious consideration should be given to the establishment of 
a broadly representative board of review “to provide an independent 
and objective assessment of existing and projected technical assistance 
programmes as well as of unmet needs ”’. 


The other three are principles stressed in the 1953 statement : 


The better integration of programmes conducted by the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies, and closer co-operation between this U.N. 
Expanded Programme and regional and bilateral schemes, for the sake of 
rendering the maximum amount of efficient service to peoples of less de- 
veloped regions. 

Mote serious efforts by the member nations of the international agencies 
to provide the financial support requited for the sound and steady growth 
of constructive and co-operative Technical Assistance Programmes 
which ate urgently needed as an earnest of the world’s concern for 
social reconstruction. 

Adequate planning for international financial assistance for economic 
and social development particularly when its aim is to help establish 
conditions in less developed regions which will enlist expanding capital 
investment, both private and public, both domestic and foreign. 


A general comment from Section IV of the Evanston Assembly 
should also be cited: 


The tesponse of mote developed countries through expanded inter- 
national programmes of technical assistance is one of the brightest pages 
of recent history; but the effort thus far has been small in comparison 
with the needs of the less developed countries and the resources of those 
mote developed. A progressively sustained effort will for a long time be 
requited and involves mutual responsibilities and benefits which chal- 
lenge all who co-operate in such endeavours. 
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To this should be added the reference in the W.C.C. Assembly 
Appeal, to meeting the demands of justice in the assistance of peoples 
in underdeveloped countries as a moral duty, and to the need for 
increasing sacrifice by richer nations to help raise standards of living 
in underdeveloped countries. The Assembly resolution included this 
particular plea: 


We appeal to the churches to bid their members recognize their political 
responsibilities, and also to ask Christian technicians and administrators 
to find a vocation in the service of U.N. Agencies engaged in meeting 
the needs of economically and technically underdeveloped countries, 

thus bringing a Christian temper of love and understanding to bear upon 
the immensely difficult task of mutual assistance in the encounter of 
different cultures. 


2. Lhe U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 


In addition to relations with FAO and UNESCO described below, 
the C.C.I.A. has maintained regular contacts with the U.N. Expanded 
Programme through officers at U.N. headquarters and through the 
Technical Assistance Committee of ECOSOC. The problem of 
adequate financial support for the Programme has been the subject of 
consultations with national commissions in certain countries. Support 
for the better integration of this multilateral undertaking has been 
indicated in various ways. Interest in the organization of sound 
international financial assistance has been manifested without com- 
mitment to the technical details of different proposals. Concern for a 
longer-range evaluation of UNETAP in relation to other technical 
assistance programmes and to unmet needs has been expressed in 
informal consultations with U.N. and governmental representatives. 
Such discussions, undertaken in pursuance of the objectives cited above 
have been carried on by the Executive Secretary, who devotes major 
attention to problems in this area. 

A generous appreciation of C.C.J.A.’s continuing soninbuton 
towards international understanding and co-operation was expressed 
in a cabled message from Mr. David Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
U.N. ‘Technical Assistance Boatd, to. the C.C.1A> Executive ‘at ‘its 
meeting in August 1954. In his message, Mr. Owen stated : 

The importance and effectiveness of your work in promoting increased 
awateness and knowledge of international developments among the 
churches of the world has been notable. It is only in a society aroused 
to the great need in which more than half of mankind lives that effective 
means to meet this need can be mobilized and kept in motion. It was 
but four years ago in the summer of 1950 that the United Nations 
formally set into being what had been called a “‘ bold experiment ”’ to 
help combat underdevelopment—the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance. Your immediate interest in this work of sharing skills and 
yout active support of our efforts were a source of great encouragement 
in the often difficult and cautious first years of the Prograrnme. As we 


enter out fifth year of operation the words “‘ bold experiment ”? have now 
been changed to “ practical achievement ” and “ great potential’. The 
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Expanded Programme has proven itself as a weapon against poverty, 
disease, hunger, and illiteracy. The extent to which our achievement is 
maintained and this potential realized will depend in large part on the 
measute of support that we receive from the peoples of the world and 
from theit governments and it is a source of great gratification to know 
that we can continue to look to the World Council of Churches for its 
help in mobilizing this support. I wish you every continued success in 
your work. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


At its meeting in Chicago in August 1954 the Commission resolved 
inter ee to: 


*“ give high priority to work for the material and spiritual welfare of 
refugees ; and appeal to its member churches in countries capable of 
receiving any settlers, both to influence public opinion towards a liberal 
immigration policy and to welcome and cate for those who artive in 
their countries.” 


Notes with gratitude that, due to intergovernmental and governmental 
action tequested and most substantially assisted by action of the 
churches, considerable progress has been made in solving the problems 
of millions of those who were refugees in 1948; 


Records its gratitude to the International Refugee Organization, the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, to the governments of 
countries of asylum and immigration, and to all the co-operating 
churches for this notable achievement ; 


Regrets that, because of unfinished tasks, due too often to lack of funds 
and lack of emigration opportunities, and because of new situations of 
wat, feat ot persecution, which have caused so many-millions more to 
flee their homes, the refugee problem is greater and more world-wide in 
1954 than it was in 1948 ; 

Emphasizes that there are at least forty million refugees and homeless 
people in the world to-day and that the refugee problem seems likely to 
be a permanent challenge to our time. 


Resolves 

(a2) To urge upon United Nations and its member governments the 
need for continuing the maximum support to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees and particularly for financial 
support to his programmes of integration and emergency relief. 

(4) To call upon governments to support the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration both by membership of that 
body and by a generous provision of immigtation opportunities 
for refugees and to maintain their financial support to United 
Nations Relief Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East and 
United Nations Korean Relief Agency. 

(¢). Toseek by all peaceful means the reunion in freedom of arbitrarily 
divided nations so that refugees may teturn to their homes and 
families be re-united. 

(7) To press for the repatriation of those refugees who wish to 
return to their homes. 

(¢) Tourge upon the World Council of Churches the need not only 
for the maintenance of its present service to refugees, but for the 
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development of a sustained long-term programme of expansion 
and to express the hope that member Churches of the World 
Council of Churches, recognizing this need anew, will again 
commit themselves to organized and faithful support of and co- 
operation with the World Council of Churches’ service to 
refugees. 


(f) To assure refugees, whatever their race and faith, that they will 
not be forgotten in the prayers and service of the Churches and 
that every effort will be continued both to represent their needs 
and to help in meeting them. 

The continuing work of the Commission has been based on this 
concern at the magnitude of the refugee problem and its seeming 
permanency as a contemporary challenge. Steps have been taken in 
the past year to implement, as far as possible, each of the specific 
recommendations of the Resolution quoted. 


1. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


The extension of the life of the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees for a further period of five years, agreed 
upon by the Eighth General Assembly in 1953, gave added impetus 
to the search for permanent solutions to the problem of refugees. The 
C.C.I.A. was represented at the meetings of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees Advisory Committee in which a pro- 
gramme for Permanent Solutions was prepared, and subsequently at 
the meeting of the Economic and Social Council which gave con- 
sideration to this Programme. The C.C.I.A. was sufficiently seized 
with the validity and urgency of this Programme that, at the Ninth . 
Session of the General Assembly, a letter was addressed to all members 
of the Third Committee urging their support of the proposals. ‘The 
Programme was finally authorized by a vote of 44 in favour, 5 against 
and 8 abstentions. 


2. Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


The situation of Palestine Refugees in the Near East has, if anything, 
deteriorated since the days of the Beirut Conference in 1951. The 
needs and the problems are the same and no new ways out of the dead- 
lock have been discovered. The relief programmes of the churches 
and missions are being maintained in co-operation with the United 
Nations Agency. The Commission continues its close contact with 
the Agency and its representations to governments: along the lines 
of the Beirut resolution : 

(i) Without prejudice to decisions and plans directed to the eventual 


repatriation or resettlement of the refugee adequate provision 
should be made for continuing services of relief. 


(ii) The United Nations with full support of member states should 
provide financial resources for a programme of resettlement and 
reintegration. 
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The Ninth General Assembly extended the mandate of United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (UNRWAPNE) for five years to 30 June, 1960. A representative 
of the C.C.I.A. with officers of the World Council of Churches and the 
Lutheran World Federation held consultations with the new Director 
of United Nations Relief and Works Agency, Henry R. Labouisse, 
in Geneva in April 1955. 


3. United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) 


The work of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
has contributed materially to the rehabilitation of Korea. Korean 
Church World Service has been working in close concert with the 
Agency and has received support from an increasing number of 
churches in more and mote countries. As the transition from relief 
to rehabilitation programmes is taking place, the Commission con- 
tinues to maintain close liaison with UNKRA. A representative of the 
Commission with officers of the World Council of Churches held con- 
sultation with Sir Arthur Rucker of the Agency in Geneva in March, 
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4. The Council of Europe 


The Report of M. Pierre Schneiter, Special Representative for 
National Refugees and Overpopulation, was submitted to the Council 
of Europe in January 1955 and will be considered by the Committee 
of Ministers in July. The Commission has been kept informed of 
developments since the publication of the Report and maintains its 
liaison both with the Council and with the governments most con- 
cerned—especially Austria and the West German Federal Republic. 


5. The Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
The Commission at its meeting in CGO in August .1954 resolved : 


that the C.C.LA. 


Having taken note of the increasing co-operation in operations between 
the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration and both 
the World Council of Churches and the Lutheran World Federation, and, 


being satisfied that from time to time the need arises for expressing the 
views of these two constituent organizations on issues of policy under 
consideration by I.C.E.M., 


Authorizes its Chairman te seek formal consultative relationship with 
_I1.C.E.M. in the interests of still closer co-operation in the work of 
migration particularly as it affects refugees. 
In April 1955 the Inter-Governmental Committee for European 
Migration acceded to this request and the Commission now enjoys 
formal observer status with the Committee. The increasing range of 
the Committee’s activities is being matched by an increasing concern 
of the churches and mission boards regarding migration policies and 
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their many consequences and the Commission looks forward to a 
fruitful liaison between the work of ICEM and the concerns of its 
constituent bodies. 

A tepresentative of the Commission presented the urgent aspects of 
the refugee problem on the Accredited Visitors Programme at the 
Evanston Assembly and also addressed conferences of Church and 
State representatives in New York, Chicago and Rockford. The 
Commission takes every opportunity of ensuring that the churches 
continue their commitment to the needs of refugees and the work of 
the World Council of Churches and the Lutheran World Federation 


on their behalf. 


VI STUDY AND REPORT 


ECAUSE of its ptimary responsibilities and limited resources, 
B C.C.LA. efforts in the field of study have been largely restricted 
to providing background information essential to decisions on inter- 
national policy. This form of restricted research oriented to action is 
part of the day-to-day operations of the Commission. While the need 
for longer-range studies, particularly those which can illumine the 
theological foundations of Christian witness in the world of nations, 
is fully recognized, the C.C.I.A. has not been equipped to undertake 
a systematic study programme in addition to the immediate duties to 
which it is committed. Consequently, such studies of a formal 
character that have been undertaken have been in response to special 
circumstances rather than as part of a plan of research. 

The need to reinforce the work of the C.C.I.A. with a broader study 
programme is a matter on which continuing consultations are being 
held with officers of the reorganized Study Division of the World 
Council of Churches. Whatever inquiries the C.C.I.A. may be able 
to undertake, the tesources of the Study Division can provide needed 
undergirding with regard to longer-range projects. 

The Evanston Assembly brought to completion the preparatory 
studies which had occupied a number of officers and Commissioners. 
The period since Evanston has been one devoted to the provisional 
formulation of new study topics and procedures. Four subjects of 
particular interest to the C.C.I.A. will be under consideration at 
ecumenical meetings this summer. 

The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee will have before it the question 
of an ecumenical study, within the limits imposed by available re- 
sources, to clarify Christian understanding of principles essential to an 
international ethos. The need for such a project was noted by Section 
IV at Evanston, which set forth a tentative list of propositions under 
the head, “‘ Towards an International Ethos ”’. 
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The World Council of Churches has authorized an important study 
on Proselytism and Religious Liberty, to be made by a special com- 
mission with Dr. Visser ’t Hooft as Secretary. The C.C.I.A. will serve 
in a consultative capacity in this major study. 

The W.C.C. Executive Committee has requested the Study Division 
to undertake a new inquiry into “ the Christian attitude to war, in view 
of the: recent developments in the field of nuclear weapons”. A 
special commission is to be appointed for this task, and the C.C.LA. 
will serve in a consultative capacity. 

The Department on Church and Society of the W.C.C. Study 
Division is devoting major attention to study under the general head 
of “‘ Christian Responsibility for Economic and Social Development ”’. 
This project is being evolved in close co-operation with the C.C.LA. 
and the International Missionary Council. 


VII DOCUMENTATION AND OTHER SERVICES 


HE files of the C.C.I.A. at its New York, London and Geneva 
Offices are open to church leaders and agencies for reference 

and study. Since executive officers of Christian bodies are sometimes 
unable either to reach a centre of documentation or to spend the time 
required for research on technical subjects, the C.C.I.A. has prepared 
for their benefit background memoranda on international issues of 
major concern to the churches. It has also sent several mailings on 
subjects of interest to the constituencies of its parent bodies. The 
materials thus made available are used in a variety of ways: as library 
soutce material; in religious and secular journals; as reference 
material for church conferences and study groups; and as guides to 
action in relations with governments. The more important mailings 


and distribution of documents during the past year include the follow- 

ing : : 

- 1954 

29 June Letter and reports on Principles which should underlie 
Legislation providing for Conscientous Objection to Secre- 
taries of National Commissions. 

16 July » Memorandum on Tenth Session of U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights sent to Commissioners and Secretaries 

of National Commissions. 

9 September Memotandum on selected items on the provisional agenda 
for the Ninth Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, indicating basis for postions to be advanced 
by the C.C.I.A., sent to Heads of U.N. Delegations, 
U.N. Delegates, U.N. Secretariat, C.C.1.A. Com- 
missioners, Secretaries of National Commissions and 
selected correspondents. 
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September 


September. 


28 September 


8 December 


1955 
5 February. 


23 February 


24 Match 


25 March 
1 April 


7 April 


6 May 


25 May 
27 May 
15 June 


yee 


Christians in the Struggle for World Community sent to Heads 
of U.N. Delegations, U.N. Delegates, U.N. Sectre- 
tariat, C.C.I1.A. Commissioners, Secretaries of National 
Commissions, selected correspondents and general 
mailing list. 


C.C.L.A. Annual Report 1953-4, sent to Commissioners, 
Secretaries of National Commissions, general mailing 
list and Members of U.S. Conference for W.C.C. 


Letter to members of Third Committee, Ninth Session 
United Nations General Assembly, on Programme for 
Permanent Solutions, proposed by the High Com- 
missionet for Refugees. 


Distribution of Minutes and Annexes of Ninth Meeting 
of C.C.1.A. Executive Committee and Second Meeting 
of the Commission. 


Memorandum on the Ninth Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly sent to Commissioners, National 
Commissions, W.C.C. Central Committee, Officers of 
W.C.C. and I.M.C., U.N. Secretariat. 


Limited distribution of Letter and Questionnaire on The 
Social Impact of Industrialization to Non-Governmental 
Organizations having Consultative Status with 
UNESCO. 


Limited distribution of Statement on Cyprus and an In- , 
terpretation by Chairman and Director. 


Limited distribution of Church Missionary Society News- 
letter on C.C.LA., and inquiry concerning Annual 
Repott. 


A wotking paper by the Director on Discrimination in the 
Exercise of Religious Freedom; distributed by the U.N. 
in document E/NGO.Conf.1/2.Add.4. 


Limited distribution of Minutes of Working Party of 
Non-Governmental Organizations having Consultative 
Status with UNESCO on The Social Impact of Industri- 
alization. 


Limited distribution of addresses before U.S. Conference 
for the W.C.C.: The Contribution of the W.C.C. to 
Living Together in a Divided World, O. Fredetick Nolde, 
and Christian Responsibility for Economic and Social 
Development, Richard M. Fagley. | 


Limited distribution of letter and statement on Christian 
concern for the work of UN ESCO. 


Data on U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 
sent to Secretaries of National Commissions. 


Limited distribution of letter and document on UNESCO 
Programme 1955-56. 


Annex 
RESOLUTIONS 


_Adopted by the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, Evanston, Illinois, 15-31 August, 1954 


I 


An Appeal from the World Council of Churches 
That the Assembly approve the following statement : 


1. God is the God of justice and peace, and the Lord of history. 
He calls us all to repentance. It is in obedience to Him, and through 
the eyes of our Christian faith that we look at the problems of this 
troubled world. 

It is not our purpose in the present Statement to pass judgment on 
past actions. We seek rather to contribute to a new spiritual climate 
in which a fresh start can be made by all governments and peoples. 


2. The world is so broken up and divided that international agree- 
ment seems remote at the moment. Everywhere fear and mistrust 
prevail. The very possibility of good-neighbourly relations between 
nations is denied. 

We believe that there are two conditions of crucial importance which 
must be met, if catastrophe is to be avoided : 

(i) The prohibition of all weapons of mass destruction ; including 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, with provision for international 
inspection and control such as would safeguard the security of _ 
all nations, together with the drastic reduction of all other 
armaments. : | 

(ii) The certain assurance that no country will engage in or support 
agoressive or subversive acts in other countries. 


3. We believe that a sound international order is possible only to 
the extent that peace, justice, freedom and truth are assured. 

We are convinced that peace will be gravely endangered so long as 
the armaments race continues, and so long as any nation seeks to 
extend its power by the threat or use of military force. 

To meet the demands of justice, whether in a particular nation, or in 
the assistance of peoples in underdeveloped countries, is our moral 
duty. We recognize that progress in raising the standard of living in 
underdeveloped countries is discouragingly slow ; and that increasing 
sacrifice on the part of richer nations is essential. Freedom means 
man’s opportunity to realize his worth in God’s sight, and to fulfil 
his God-given destiny. All nations have a duty to secure for their 
citizens the right to criticize or approve, as conscience dictates. More- 
ovet fear and suspicion cannot be replaced by respect and trust unless 
powerful nations remove the yoke which now prevents other nations 
and peoples from freely determining their own government and form 
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of society. Freedom and justice in their turn depend upon the steady 
proclamation of truth. False propaganda, whether to defend a national 
policy or to criticize the practice of another government, will in- 
crease international tension and may contribute to war. 


4. The World Council of Churches bears witness to Christ as the 
Hope of the World. In the strength of that hope, and impelled by the 
desire to help in the relief of present tensions it makes the following 


appeal : 


(i) 


(i) 


(iii) 


(tv) 


(v) 


(v1) 


(vii) 


) 4. 


We appeal to the governments and the peoples to continue to 
speak to one another, to avoid rancour and malice, and to look 
for ways by which fear and suspicion may be removed. : 


We appeal to the governments and the peoples also to devote 
their strength and their resources to meeting the peaceful needs - 
of the citizens of their countries, and above all to a determined 
common effort to secure a decent standard of living among 
poorer and underdeveloped countries. 


We appeal to the statesmen and the leaders of public opinion 
and the press to refrain from words and actions which are 
designed to inflame enmity and. hatred. . 


We appeal to the representatives of the churches in those 
countries between which tension exists to visit one another, so 
that they may gain a better understanding of one another, and 
of the countries in which they live, and thus strengthen the 
bonds of fellowship, and promote the reconciliation of the 
nations. 


We appeal to the churches to bid their members recognize their 
political responsibilities, and also to ask Christian technicians 
and administrators to find a vocation in the service of U.N. 
Agencies engaged in meeting the needs of economically and 
technically underdeveloped countries, thus bringing a Christian 
temper of love and understanding to bear upon the immensely 
difficult task of mutual assistance in the encounter of different 
cultures. 


We appeal to all members of all churches to unite in acommon 
ministry of reconciliation in proclaiming Christ as the Hope of 
the World, in intercession for one another and in mutual 
service. 


Finally, we call upon all Christians everywhere to join in prayer 
to Almighty God, that He will guide the governments and the 
peoples in the ways of justice and peace. 
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That the Central Committee be requested to appoint a Delegation 
ot Delegations (i) to communicate the foregoing Statement to the 
member churches of the World Council of Churches ; (ii) to take such 
steps as seem most suitable with a view to the presentation of the same | 
Statement to the churches not related to the World Council of Churches, 
including the churches in U.S.S.R. and in other lands ; (iii) to invite 
these churches to consider ways in which they might communicate 
the Statement to the governments of their countries. 


Ill 


The World Council of Churches, at its Second Assembly in August 
1954, records its concern and sorrow over the continuing sufferings 
and disabilities of fellow Christians in many parts of the world. 

It knows that the Assembly is incomplete because the World Council 
cannot communicate with many churches over whose life and testi- 
mony a veil of silence has been forcibly drawn. We assure these 
fellow Christians and those who stand with them of our prayers and 
we earnestly look forward to the day of freedom and reunion. 

Christians must stand together with all who, in the struggle for 
freedom, suffer pain and trial. We thank God for the steadfastness 
of our fellow Christians who, in trial and tribulation, gave so much— 
even their lives—for Christ’s sake and for ours and we humbly pray 
that we may not be unworthy of their sacrifice. 

The Assembly also deeply regrets that in certain countries from 
which information can be gathered with reasonable accuracy, Christians 
are suffering many disabilities and even violence; and human rights 
and liberties, albeit acknowledged in official protestations, have in 
practice been denied. 

To all such the Assembly extends the assurance of the prayers of its 
member churches, that those who are absent from its fellowship may 
be sustained by the presence of Christ. The World Council will con- 
tinue to work for a new day of fellowship and liberty of witness. 

We thank God that His Church is worthy to follow its Lord in 
suffering. | 

We rejoice—with our brethren who suffer in the faith—in that 
fellowship in Christ which nobody and nothing can destroy. We 
know that their fidelity and ours will prevail. 


IV 


Having received representations regarding a number of specific and 
serious cases of religious persecution and repression, this Assembly 
of the W.C.C. re-affirms previous declarations regarding religious 
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liberty and expresses its grave concern regarding the situation in 2 
number of lands and continents. It also calls attention to the statement 
on religious freedom in the U.N. Declaration of Human rights. The 
Assembly instructs its officers and the C.C.I.A. to continue to use every 
effort in representations to the governments concerned and, where they 
ate involved, the religious authorities; and appeals to its member 
churches to make direct representations in certain cases and to con- 
tinue in prayer for those suffering from persecution and repression. 
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INTRODUCTION 


aS yeats is a very short time in the life of human society and its 
institutions. It is certainly too soon to draw up even a pto- 
visional balance sheet on the work of the C.C.I.A., which will become 
ten years old in August, 1956. Yet the completion of the first decade 
of this undertaking seems an appropriate time to view the venture 
from a somewhat broader perspective than has been attempted during 
the preceding years. In the midst of the day-to-day concerns and 
activities which clamour for attention, it may be useful to pause | 
briefly to survey the topography of the route already travelled, for 
such clues as may be offered on the lie of the land ahead. It is impor- 
tant to take our bearings if we hope to chart a wise course for the 
years to come, | 
+ * x 
Concern for a correct understanding of the actual international 

situation has been a hallmark of the Commission’s approach from its 
bitth. The predominance among the Commisioners of laymen 
experienced in international affairs and expert in statecraft from the 
statt has reflected this concern. As the founding conference at 
Cambridge stated in its report: 

To interpret the Will of God in relation to the tangled problems 

of world politics and economics is a formidable task demand- 

ing accurate information and prudent judgment as well as spiritual 

insight. 
A few words are necessaty to illustrate how the Commission has 
endeavoured to pursue this purpose. 

xk x + 


The work of the C.C.I.A. as a specialized agency of the ecumenical 
movement is but one aspect of the Christian witness to the world of 
nations. This has long been recognized in C.C.I.A. circles but it is 
well to state it explicitly, so that this work too may be seen in proper 
perspective. 

A basic contribution of the Church to world order is its influence 
in shaping the moral climate in which international decisions are made. 
Through many generations the people who would follow Jesus 
Christ have built a goodly heritage. Despite the rise of the secular 
state and culture, Western society has continued to be enriched and 
chastened by the norms of Christian ethics. This is priceless capital 
for the ordering of a just society. 

Through the Christian mission, this heritage has been extended to 
the uttermost patts of the earth. Modified or distorted by local culture 
and tradition, the impact of the Gospel has still been felt beyond the 
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confines of the Christian communities. Insofar as the rudimentary 
wotld community of to-day has an international ethos, a common 
foundation of moral principle, which serves as an essential basis for 
international law and institutions, this ethos is principally derived from 
the Christian Gospel. Granted that the existing ethos is wholly 
inadequate for the needs of our times, the fact remains that the devotion 
of clouds of witnesses to Christ down the years has provided the 
significant beginnings on which more can be built. 

This Christian heritage which helps to inform the international 
moral climate, must be ever tenewed to serve its beneficent purpose. 
Thus the life and service of faithful Christians and congregations 
around the globe help through God’s grace to make an intangible but 
most essential contribution to the moral framework of peace with 
justice in the world. 

Closely related to this is the influence of the Christian faith, through 
the medium of the Church, upon the individuals who make inter- 
national decisions. In the first instance, these are the statesmen who 
act for their nations. But in a broader sense, these include the ordinary 
citizens who in various ways contribute to national policy. 

Now, the statesman who is a Christian, like any other statesman, is 
limited by his commitment to a public trust. He must act within the 
framework of national interest. But the moral and spiritual training 
of Christian education should help him and, indeed, all who seek to 
serve a public cause, to hold an enlightened view of the national 
interest, which is most likely to harmonize with the general interest. 
The distinction is of enormous practical importance. 

The C.C.LA. grew out of the recognized need, in the words of the 
Cambridge Conference, to “‘ contribute to those who bear responsi- 
bility in these fields (world politics and economics) the aid of Christian 
perspectives and to remind them of Christian imperatives’. But this 
task presupposes the existence of Christian convictions to which an 
appeal can be made. The building up of such convictions in the 
formative yeats is the task of Christian education. Great indeed is 
the scope and importance of this aspect of the Christian witness. 

Another major phase of the Christian witness is the building of a 
Christian world community, which serves as an example and a leaven 
in the world of nations. The growth and enrichment of the ecumenical 
movement have been of cardinal significance in this respect. By 
showing forth, through a common loyalty to Christ, a community 
which transcends the conflict of nations, the churches multiply their 
creative influence on international affairs. The Christian world fellow- 
ship is both a beacon and a means for common action. 

The reality of the Christian world fellowship is seen in concerted 
efforts to meet human need across international frontiers. This is 
another area in which an essential contribution is made to world order. 
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The spiritual and material ministry to refugees, which expresses a 
boundless concern for the homeless man, is a characteristic form of 
direct Christian action. Yet another can be seen in the close study 
given by the churches to areas of rapid social change, and the effort 
of churches and missions to extend technical services to people in less 
developed regions through Christian schools, hospitals, and agri- 
cultural missions. Literacy campaigns, and supplementary feeding 
programmes should also be mentioned. In such ways the Christian 
fellowship seeks to blunt man’s inhumanity to man and to cultivate 
attitudes ot responsibility in international affairs. 

Finally, there is the effort to bring a specific Christian influence to 
bear on decisions at the inter-governmental level, which is symbolized 
by and at times expressed through the C.C.I.A. In view of the fore- 
going it is readily seen how dependent this aspect of the Christian 
witness is upon more fundamental considerations. While the results 
in this area are sometimes more easily noticed and identified, they are 
like the visible parts of an iceberg which rest upon a much larger mass 
under the surface. 

; x x * 
The work of the C.C.I.A. during the first ten years has grown 
steadily, but at a moderate pace, to the scope indicated in the current 
report here submitted. The desire to build soundly on the basis of 
an ecumenical consensus, recognition of the importance of the support 
of Christian leaders for the new venture, and awareness of limitations 
in personnel and financial resources were prudential factors in this 
development. 
The central focus of the Commission’s work in the first years was 
the effort to secure agreement on a satisfactory definition of religious 
liberty to serve as an international standard. Through a special study 
the views of Christian leaders in many parts of the world were ob- 
tained. Against this background was prepared the Declaration on 
Religious Liberty issued by the World Council of Churches and 
International Missionary Council in 1948. Also, this consultative 
process reinforced the detailed negotiations at the U.N. to change an 
inadequate definition of religious liberty into an acceptable one. The 
first draft of Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
read: 
There shall be freedom of conscience and belief, and of private 
and public religious worship. 

The Article as it was adopted, read: : 
Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others 


and in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief in 


teaching, practice, worship and observance. 
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The importance of an inclusive and valid definition of religious 
freedom in the Universal Declaration has been seen many times by the 
C.C.LA. in its collaboration with national Christian bodies over 
specific denials of freedom or the formulation of standards in national 
constitutions. Such situations make an insistent claim on C.C.LA. 
attention, and appeals for C.C.I.A. assistance become more frequent. 
But responsible work in this atea is complex, time-consuming and 

costly, and the officers are unable to do more than a small fraction of 
WO hat the situations merit. 
— Ffforts to stimulate and support inter-governmental programmes 

_. for the care and resettlement of refugees were a logical extension of 
C.C.L.A. work. They expressed the humanitarian concerns of Chris- 
tians around the world, and supplemented, indeed reinforced, the 
programmes of ministry and service carried on by various inter- 
church agencies. The persistence of the refugee problem has kept 
the question of international responsibility and action high on the 
C.C.LA. agenda. The work in this field has had its successes, too: 
e.g. in helping to ensure the establishment of the Office of the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees, in stimulating financial support for- 
it, and in supporting continuance of the Office into 1958. 

The worsening of the international crisis during the past decade 
brought the immediate problems of international peace and secutity 
into the front line of C.C.I.A. concern. Support was urged for the 
U.N. police action in Korea at the outset of the declared aggression. 
- Policies of moderation and restraint have been urged upon the govern- 
ments involved, whenever conflict broke out and the danger of 
general war seemed imminent. A direct effort was made in Korea 
to help overcome a particular deadlock in the armistice negotiations. 
Growing out of the deliberations on the Korean war came a C.C.LA. 
proposal for U.N. Peace Observation teams in areas of tension, an 
instrument added to the arsenal of peace by unanimous action of the 
_U.N. General Assembly. 

Closely related to this area of effort has been the attention paid to 
the problems and preconditions of disarmament and the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Stressing the need to take moral and political 
factors into account, the C.C.I.A. has pointed to the need to find a 
starting point which will build mutual confidence, and to attack the 
disarmament problem within the framework of a general security 
system, with due attention to procedures for peaceful settlement and 
peaceful change. Some encouragement has been found in growing 
_ awatfeness at the inter-governmental level of the importance of a 
_ practical starting point and of an adequate framework for disarmament. 
During the past several years considerable attention has been 
devoted to international assistance programmes for economic and 
social development. Stress has been laid on the importance of 
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character in the selection of technical experts, on the need for pro- 
cedutes of effective co-operation at the international level and in the 
field, on the need to concentrate effort on the most urgent development: 
tasks, on the need for better long-range planning particularly in regard 
to the critical situation of densely populated countries, and on the 
need for more adequate financial support by governments. These 
concerns have been pursued not only at U.N. headquarters but also 
in meetings of some of the Specialized Agencies, notably F.A.O. and 
UNESCO. 

Some steps have been undertaken in pursuit of the C.C.L.A. concern 
for the welfare and advancement of dependent peoples, such as 
facilitating contacts between U.N. Visiting Missions and church and 
missionary leaders in Trust Territories. Particular attention was 
devoted to developments leading to the independence of Indonesia 
and more recently to such controversial matters as the question of 
Cyprus. In both instances churches related to the ecumenical agencies 
setved by the C.C.I.A. were involved, providing both an argument 
for action and a potential means for exerting a reconciling influence. 

These are some of the high points of the record of the past decade. 
The generous attitude of the parent bodies in response to this record, 
is watmly appreciated by the C.C.I.A. officers. But they are also 
painfully aware of the shortcomings and the unmet claims along the 
way. Awareness of the tasks not done serves to chasten any tendency 
to inflate the achievement. 

Some of the Commission’s limited resources have been devoted to 
longet-range study, as the study on Religious Liberty in the Face of 
Dominant Forces, assistance in the preparation of the Ecumenical 
Survey on International Affairs for the Evanston Assembly, and the 
cutrent study on A Christian Approach to an International Ethos. 
But the day-to-day work of the C.C.I.A. has not been reinforced by 
adequate study of some of the deeper and more searching issues of 
world order. Moreover, resources have been lacking for following 
important developments at the regional level, and a number of Chris- 
tian concerns, such as those in the social field, have been too much 
neglected. The vital task of helping the churches to develop broad 
and effective programmes of world order education has perforce been 
left largely in abeyance. 

Nevertheless, there are grounds for gratitude that the work that 
has been undertaken has been blessed beyond its desserts. A begin- 
ning, we believe, has been made, from which, with the support and 
prayers of the churches, a mote wotthy witness to the world of 
nations can be developed in the years ahead. 





I AIMS 


HE GENERAL PURPOSE Of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 

national Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent bodies as 

a “‘ source of stimulus and knowledge in theit approach to international 

problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, and as their 

organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues and in bring- 
ing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.” 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission are : 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially clamant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems, in 
their respective countries and internationally. 

II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance 
to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of 
these principles upon immediate issues. 

Ill. To encourage in each country and area and in each church repre- 
sented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through which 
the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as to their 
responsibilities in the world of nations. 

IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches 
to public affairs, including the work of various churches and church 
councils in these fields and to make this material available to the churches 
represented in the parent bodies. 

V. To study selected problems of international justice and world order, 
including economic and social questions, and to make the results of such 
study widely known among all the churches. 

VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or 
special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration. 

VII. To organize conferences of church leaders of different nations. 
VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 

these bodies as will assist in: 

(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supranational institu- 
tions ; 

(b) the encouragement of tespect for and observance of human 
tights and fundamental freedoms ; special attention being given 
to the problem of religious liberty ; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments ; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation ; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 

utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their 
advance towatd self-government and the development of their 
free political institutions ; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational and 
humanitarian enterprises. 


IX. To concert from time to time with other organizations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


Il MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


ie accordance with the Regulations of the Commission, the following 

Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. They 
include representatives of the parent bodies, the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, the World’s Student Christian Federation, and the 
World Y.W.C.A. 


Officers : 
Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 


Director 
Treasurer 
Executive Secretary 


Representative in Europe 
Secretary in London 


Secretary in New York 


Commissioners : 
AUSTRALIA 
BRAZIL 
BuRMA 
CANADA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
DENMARK 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 


GoLp Coast 
GREECE 
HUNGARY 
INDIA 
INDONESIA 
ITALY 
JAPAN 
KOREA 
LEBANON 
MEXICO 
MiIpp.te EAst 


*Sit Kenneth Grubb (London) 
*Professor Werner Kagi 
(Switzerland) 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
(New York) 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
(New York) 
Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
(New York) 
Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) 
The Rev. E. Philip Eastman 
(London) 
The Rey. A. Dominique Micheli 
(New York) 


Mr. Frederick Whitlam 
Prof. Josue C. d’Affonseca 
Mrs. Ba Maung Chain 
Prof. George W. Brown 
Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
Dr. Flemming Hvidberg 
M. André Philip 
Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
Prof. Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 
*’The Rev. Christian G. Baéta 
*Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
Bishop Lajos Veto 
Dr. H. C. Mukerji 
Dr. J. Leimena 
Prof. Mario Rollier 
Mr. Soichi Saito 
Dr. L. George Paik 
Dr. Charles H. Malik 
*Sr. Alberto Barocio 
Canon Najib Cubain 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 


Ne 


NETHERLANDS 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
Norway 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

UNION oF SouTH AFRICA 
UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


URUGUAY 

INTERNATIONAL 
MIssIONARY COUNCIL 

WorLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 

WortLp ALLIANCE OF 
YouNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS . 

WorRLD COUNCIL OF 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 
WoORLD’S STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 
Wortp YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WitHout GEOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCE 


*Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 
Mr. Erling Wikborg 
*Dr. Ivar Anderson 
*Prof. Werner Kagi 
The Rev. Cornelius B. Brink 
*Mr. Maurice Webb 
+The Re, Rev. Gikaaks Bell 
Lord Bishop of Chichester 
‘The Rt. Hons R.A; Butler; M.P, 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Sit Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
Dr. Frank Graham 
Mrs. Douglas Horton 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
St. A. Hugo Grassi 


*Dr. Charles W. Ranson 
*Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


Mr. Wesley F. Rennie 


Mr. John N. Irwin, II 
M. Philippe Maury 


*Dr. Alice Arnold 
Dr. M. Searle Bates 

*Mr. S. A. Morrison 
DroGi Patina 


The Tenth Meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive was held at Davos, 
Switzerland on 26-28 July 1955, preceding a meeting of the Central 


Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


In addition to tfe- 


viewing the work of the C.C.I.A., the Executive Committee devoted 
major attention to a statement on. “ Disarmament and Peaceful 





* Members of the Executive Committee. 


a) 


Change ”’, subsequently also endorsed unanimously by the W.C.C. 
Central Committee. The statement is published as an Appendix to 
this Report. 

Dr. Johannes Leimena of Indonesia, a charter member of the Com- 
mission, was elected to serve as a Vice-Chairman of the C.C.1.A. New 
Commissioners, elected by the parent bodies following nomination 
by the C.C.I.A. Executive include Canon Cubain, Dr. Patijn, Professor 
Rollier, and Bishop Veto. 

By an arrangement with the Department of Inter-Church Aid, the 
setvices of the Reverend A. Dominique Micheli of Switzerland were 
secured for work with the New York Office of the Commission for an 
initial period of three months during the Tenth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. Mr. Micheli has been appointed for a further 
period as Secretary for the New York Office. 

The offices of the Commission are at 59 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London); 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. (Cable: Worcil, New York); and 17 Route 
de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland (Cable: Oikumene, Geneva). 


III CO-OPERATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
AGENCIES 


HE World Council of Churches is composed of 162 churches in 
47 countries. The International Missionary Council is composed 
of 35 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in contact with 
17 Other national Christian bodies. The world-wide constituency of 
the C.C.I.A.’s parent bodies provides the broad base for and measures 
the potential effect of co-operative efforts on behalf of world order, 
justice and peace. To serve as a “ source of stimulus and knowledge,” 
the C.C.LA. continues to develop closer relations with Christian 
groups within the ecumenical fellowship through its commissioners, 
through national commissions on international affairs, through the 
constituent churches and christian councils, and through special 
correspondents. 
A. RELATIONS WITH THE PARENT BopIEs 
The C.C.I.A. serves the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council as an advisory agency on international 
affairs. Close and regular contacts are maintained with officers of the 
parent bodies. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. are brought 
before the parent bodies for consideration and action, and the state- 
ments of the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. The 
meetings of the Commission and of its Executive Committee are held 
insofar as possible in conjunction with meetings of the parent bodies. 
The C.C.I.A. Executive is scheduled to meet on 22-25 July 1956 in 
Herrenalb, Germany, in conjunction with the Joint Committee of the 
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W.C.C.-I.M.C. and preceding the meetings of the World Council’s 
Executive and Central Committees. The Herrenalb meeting will mark 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of the C.C.I.A., which took 
place at Cambridge in the summer of 1946. 

To mark this occasion, the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council are issuing a special brochure on the 
C.C.LA., noting highlights of the past decade. Also, the July 1956 
issue of The Ecumenical Review is being devoted to a number of articles 
by a wide variety of lay and clerical leaders in international affairs. 
Most of these deal with substantive issues which concern the C.C.I.A. 
rather than with the work of the C.C.L.A. itself. 

National commissions of the churches on international affairs are an 
important segment of the world-wide network of C.C.I.A. contacts 
and they make an indispensable contribution to the formation of a 
truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and to its subsequent 
application to particular problems. The officers make every effort to 
keep in touch with these commissions, although the possibilities for 
personal meetings with these groups are unfortunately quite limited. 
During the past year, the Chairman and Director were able successively 
to meet with national commissions and other church leaders in a 
number of countries of South-East Asia and in Australasia. Such 
contacts help greatly to advance fruitful co-operation between the 
C.C.1.A. and the national commissions. 

The forthcoming meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive will examine 
recommendations designed further to improve relationships between 
the C.C.1.A. and national and regional commissions or departments. 
Such bodies now co-operating with the C.C.I.A. number twenty-two, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR 
DEPARTMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Officer’ s 
Country or Area Organization Name and Address 
Australia Australian Commission of the Mr. Frederick Whitlam 
Churches on International Affairs, (Chairman) 
Austtalian Council for the World — 90 Dominion Circuit 


Council of Churches Deakin 
Canberra, A.C.T., Australia 
Mr. D. K. R. Hodgkin 
(Secretary) 
Australian National Univer- 
sity, <canbertaA,G. 1s 


Australia 
Canada Commission on International Prof. George W. Brown 
Affairs, Canadian Council of (Chairman) 
Churches The Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
. (Secretary) 


3 Willcocks Street, Toronto 5 
Ontario, Canada 


Ij 


Country or Area 
Denmark 


France 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 


Indonesia 


Italy 
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Organization 
Committee on International 
Affaits, Danish Ecumenical 
Council 


Fédération Protestante de France 


Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Inter-Church Aid and 
Foreign Relations Committee 


Commission on International 
Affairs of the | Ecumenical 
Council of the Churches of Hun- 


ey 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


Committee on International 
Affairs, National Christian Coun- 
cil of Indonesia 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches in Italy 


Officer’ s 
Name and Address 
Rev. G. Sparring-Petersen 
(Secretary) 
Vendersgade 28 
Copenhagen K., Denmark 


M. le Pasteur Paul Conortd 
(Président) 

rue de Clichy 47 

Paris 9, France 


Dr. Martin Niem6ller 
Brentanostrasse 3 
Wiesbaden, Germany 
Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
Kirchliches Aussenamt 
Schaumainkai 23 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany 


Prof. Hamilcar S. Alivisatos 
(President) 

Prof. Gerassimos Conidaris 
(General Secretary) 

Voulis St. 27 

Athens, Greece 


Bishop Janos Péter 
(President) 

Bishop Lajos Veto, D.D. 
(Vice-President) 

Prof. Dr. Imre Kadar 
(Secretary) 

Abonyi-utca, 21 

Budapest XIV, Hungary 


Dr. E...C. Bhatty 
(Secretary) 

Christian Council Lodge 

Nagpur 1, M.P., India 


Dr. J. Leimena 
(Chairman) 
Djalan Teuka Umar 36 
Djacarta, U.S. of Indonesia 
Miss Augustina L. Franz 
(Secretary) 
17 Teuka Umar 
Djacarta, U.S. of Indonesia 


Prof. Mario A, Rollier 
(President) 

Via Carlo Poerio 37 

Milan, Italy 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 

Via Privata Letizia 3 

Milan, Italy 


Country or Area 
Japan 


Korea 


Middle East 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Organization 
The Commission on _  Interna- 


tional Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


The Commission on _ Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Korea 


Regional Commission of the 
Chutches on International Affairs 
in the Middle East 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council. of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Chutches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs of the Swiss 
Evangelical Church Federation 


Officer’ s 
Name and Address 
Dr. Akira Ebisawa 
(Corresponding Secretary) 

Christian Central Building 
2, 4-Chome, Ginza 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Dr. Hugh Heung-wu Cynn 

(Chairman) 
Dr. L. George Paik 

(Deputy Chairman) 
91 Chong No 
2 Ka 
Seoul, Korea 


The Secretary 
P.O. Box 235 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Mr. G. W. Maas Geesteranus 
(Secretary) 

63 Azaleasttaat 

The Hague, Netherlands 


The Rev. J. Ewen Simpson 
(Chairman) 

23 Ranfurly Street, 

Epsom, Auckland, S.E. 3. 


, New Zealand 
' The Rev. D. G. Sherson 


(Secretary) 
170 West Coast Road 
Glen Eden, Auckland 
New Zealand 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

R@ahagan 25 

Rga, Norway 

The Rev. A. Thakur Das 


8 Empress Road 
Lahore, West Pakistan 


- Prof. Knut B. Westman 


(Chairman) 
Ovte Slottsgatan 107 
Uppsala, Sweden — 
Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 
Karduansmakargatan 11 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Dr. Harry Johansson 
Swedish Ecumenical Council 
Sigtuna, Sweden 


Dr. Werner Kagi 
(President) 

University of Zurich 

Zurich, Switzerland 


iy, 


Officer’ s 


Country or Area Organization Name and Address 
Union of South Intetnational Affairs Group, The Rev. A. W. Blaxall 
Africa Christian Council of South Africa (Secretary) 
P.O. Box 81 
Roodeport Transvaal 
Union of South Africa 
United International Department, British |The Rev. Kenneth Slack 
Kingdom — Council of Churches 10 Eaton Gate, 


London, S.W. 1, England 


United States Department of International Mr. Ernest A. Gross 
Affairs, National Council of the (Chairman) 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk 
(Executive Director) 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y., U.S.A. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


A primary aim of the C.C.1.A. is “ to encourage in each country and 
area and in each church represented in the parent bodies the formation 
of organisms through which the consciences of Christians may be 
stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of nations.” 
Increasing significance is attached to the activities of national and 
regional commissions, committees or departments of the churches 
on international affairs. Reports on the work of a number of these 
Commissions during the period under review are here summarized. 


CanaDA: The Canadian Council of Churches’ Committee on 
International Affairs has continued its activities through the year 
1955-56. It has met regularly once a month from October to May, 
under the Chairmanship of Professor George W. Brown.. It has given 
consideration to the following topics: the Arab Refugees, overseas 
students in Canada, the Colombo Plan, the Istanbul riots, tensions in 
the Middle East, revision of the U.N. Charter, the situation in Cyprus, 
the refugee problem, disarmament, and the Far East. 

Papers on several of these subjects prepared for the Committee have 
been given a wider circulation among representatives of the Canadian 
Churches. For one meeting a member of the Department of External 
Affairs of the Canadian Government who had attended the Singapore 
conference on the Colombo Plan came from Ottawa to give a report 
of that conference. The Committee expressed to the Government of 
Canada appreciation of Canadian support for the Colombo Plan and 
urged that it be increased. The Committee’s view of the Cyprus 
situation was communicated to the C.C.I.A. 

The United Church of Canada has had an active Committee on 
International Affairs throughout the same period, and the Committee 
of the Canadian Council has maintained a close liaison with it. 
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DENMARK: The Committee on International Affairs of the Danish 
Ecumenical Council has as in previous years kept close contacts with 
its mother-organizations. It has distributed among its own members 
and studied the documents and printed material received from the 
international headquarters. As a commission, the Danish Commission, 
however, has not appealed either to the Government (with one excep- 
tion) or to the public during this period ; but the members and chair- 
man have several times individually tried to inform the public through 
broadcasting, lectures, addresses at public meetings and by means of 
articles in the daily and the periodical press about a good many of the 
problems which the World Council of Churches, the International 
Missionary Council, and the C.C.I.A. are tackling. The Commission 
is of the opinion that for the time being these are the best ways in this 
country to inform and to influence church people and the public. 

In March of this year, however, the Commission took steps, to- 
gether with the Ecumenical Council and the Church of Denmark 
Inter-Church Aid Committee, to pay a visit to the Spanish Ambassador 
at Copenhagen over the closing of the El Porvenir Seminary at Madrid. 
In the meantime the Ambassador asked permission to see the Primate 
of the Church of Denmark, Bishop Fuglsang-Damegaard, who informed 
the Ambassador of the position of the World Council of Churches 
towards the closing of the Seminary. 


France: While a report on the general work of the Commission on 
International affairs of the Protestant Federation has not yet been 
received, the new President of the Commission, Pasteur Paul Conord, 
has written of the seriousness with which the Commission wishes to 
wotk, in liaison with the C.C.I.A., to dissipate misunderstandings 
which can arise among the nations. In response to information from 
the Executive Secretary of C.C.I.A., the Commission asked Professor 
Courtin to confer with the Minister of France Overseas on the question 
of the transmission to the U.N. of information on non-self-governing 
territories, under Article 73e of the U.N. Charter. The resulting 
exchange of views in May 1956 helped to express Christian concerns 
and to clarify the situation. 


Huncary: The report of the Commission on International Affairs 
of the Ecumenical Council of the Churches of Hungary, which in- 
cludes the Hungarian Reformed, Lutheran, Baptist and Methodist 
Churches refers to a number of visits and contacts with church leaders 
of other countries. Reference is made to the visit of Dr. Boss of the 
U.S.A. Methodist Board of World Peace, as the guest of the Hungarian 
Methodist Church in August 1955; the degrees conferred upon 
twelve foreign theologians and church leaders by the Budapest 
Reformed Theological Academy on the occasion of its centenary 
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celebrations in September 1955; the visit of Lutheran leaders from 
Slovakia in February. 1956; the return visit of Bishop Vet6d to 
Slovakia in April; and various consultations in preparation for the 
next meeting of the World Council’s Central Committee, to be held in 
Hungary. 

On October 21 1955 the Executive Committee of the Ecumenical 
Council of the Churches of Hungary held a meeting. In a telegram 
sent to Archbishop Spyridon of the Greek Orthodox Church, the 
meeting expressed its sympathy with the Orthodox brethren over the 
anti-Christian riots in Istanbul. It was in this meeting that a Prepara- 
tory and Working Committee of the Central Committee’s meeting in 
Hungary was set up. 

From March 13 to April 1 1956, upon invitation of the Churches of 
China, Bishop Janos Péter, of the Hungarian Reformed Church, made 
a two-week tour in the People’s Republic of China. He gave addresses 
in the theological seminaries of Peking and Shanghai and attended the 
National Conference of the Christian Churches in China in Peking. 
He gave a report on his tour at the 20 April 1956 meeting of the 
Council. At this meeting the Council adopted a resolution, extending 
an invitation to the delegation of the Churches of China to visit 
Hungary in summer 1956. 

With a view to give further impetus to the study of the Evanston 
material the Study Commission of the Ecumenical Council selected 
ten themes for investigation. Each theme has been dealt with by two 
theological professors. The summary of the results of the study has 
been sent to the Geneva headquarters. On issues concerning 
international affairs an extensive study is being prepared by the Com- 
mission for the Arnoldshain Conference, 9-14 July 1956. 


INDONESIA : The Committee on International Affairs of the National 
Council of Churches of Indonesia is an informal group of members 
which meets from time to time under the chairmanship of Dr. Leimena, 
with Miss Franz serving as secretary. Indonesia’s first elections—for 
Parliament on 29 September 1955 and for the Constituent Body to 
draft a permanent Constitution on 15 December 1955—-were a major 
preoccupation in 1955. In this connection three brochures by Dr. 
Leimena (on “ Reality and Hope’, ‘“‘’The Church amid the World 
Crisis and the Crisis in Indonesia ”’, and “‘ Responsible Citizenship ”’) 
were published. Some members of the Committee were also active in 
the preparation of a new law on martiage. 

On 6 May 1956 a study committee was installed and began its work, 
namely studying the main issues which will arise in the Constituent 
Body, which is to draw up the permanent constitution of Indonesia. 
These issues comprise among others: the basis of the state, secular 
ot Islamic, and the whole scope of human rights. The members of 
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this study committee have been drawn from the Parkindo (Protestant 
Political Party), the N.C.C. and Christian Youth and Women’s Organi- 
zations. Several of its members are expected to be members of the 
Constituent Body which is planned to begin its work in August 1956. 

Though the N.C.C. was not represented at the Asia—Africa Con- 
ference at Bandung, it sent the following message through its chair- 
man, Dr. Mulia, who was a member of the Indonesian delegation to 
that Conference : 


The National Council of Churches in Indonesia, representing thirty 
member chutches with a total membership of more than 2,500,000 sends 
greetings to the Asia-Africa Conference. We pray that God may use 
this Conference to bring to the people of our Asian and African countries 
teal freedom, better living conditions and a true brotherhood which may 
contribute to establishing world peace. 

May the Almighty guide your discussions and give His blessing to 
them. 


The N.C.C.’s monthly news bulletin brought special news about the 
churches in Asia and Africa during the months preceding and following 
the Asia—Africa Conference. 

Personal contacts with the W.C.C. and C.C.I.A. were made through 
the visits of Sir Kenneth Grubb in August 1955 and Dr. W. A. Visser 
*t Hooft in January 1956, while during his stay in Geneva for the 
Dutch—Indonesian negotiations, Dr. Leimena had an opportunity to 
meet with a group of W.C.C. leaders and talk with them about Indo- 
nesian problems of Church and State. Professor P. D. Latuihamallo, 
Dean of the Theological Faculty of Djakarta, was a member of the 
Indonesian goodwill mission to Australia in 1955, and met with the 
Australian C.C.I.A., providing an opportunity for a first-hand exchange 
of knowledge and views, and an example to governments in the 
building of friendly international relations. Dr. Leimena was a 
member of the Indonesian state visit to the U.S.A. in May 1956. He 
met informally with church leaders, in a meeting sponsored by the 
GOA: 

In 1955 for the first time the N.C.C. took part in celebrating U.N. 
Day and thus helped to give some education in international matters to 
the membership of the churches. Since then it has taken up close 
contacts with the Indonesian United Nations Association. 


Japan: The Commission on International Affairs of the National 
Christian Council of Japan reports continuing efforts, in co-operation 
with the C.C.I.A., to communicate with similar agencies overseas and 
to express the ideas of Japanese Christians on important international 
problems. 

The problem of Japan’s overflowing population and the related 
problem of emigration, a concern reflected in the Evanston report on 
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inter-church aid and service to refugees, has continued to claim 
attention. The arrangement by the Department of Inter-Church Aid, 
enabling Mr. Kentaro Buma to investigate immigration possibilities in 
South America, was gratifying. Upon his return early this spring, the 
Commission held a reception for him and received his full report and 
his future plan to carry forward through the Japan Church World 
Service. Plans were already completed to send out fifty families of 
Japanese emigrants, in co-operation with the government, and the 
first boat including five Christian families sailed for Paraguay in March. 

When Mr. Harada, the Japanese Ambassador to Italy, returned home 
on 28 February 1956, the Commission held a meeting to welcome 
him and exchange views on the European situation in international 
affairs. It was helpful to hear first-hand information from one of the 
members of the Commission. 

In the General Assembly of the N.C.C. on 23 March 1956, a 
resolution was adopted and it was sent to the C.C.I.A. office requesting 
telease of the following : 


““ Whereas, constant experiments in the Pacific and other areas have 
caused not only great and serious physical damage from the humani- 
tarian point of view, but also have endangered international good faith. 

“* Be it resolved that all world Christian agencies be called upon to 
create public opinion in all countries concerned for the discontinuance 
of such experiments.” £ 


Mr. Horinouchi, formerly chairman of the Commission, was 
appointed by the government as Ambassador to Formosa last fall, 
going to Taipei in December. While he has had to resign as chairman, 
and is missed very much in the Commission, the members are happy 
to think of his important mission. 


New ZEALAND: During 1955 the Commission was reorganized, its 
location being moved from Timaru to Auckland where a group of 
thirteen was set up, representative of the churches belonging to the 
National Council of Churches. Additional members are being sought. 

The N.Z.C.C.I.A. acts as a committee of, and is annually appointed 
by the National Council of Churches. It does not make public pro- 
nouncements under its own name but advises the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N.C.C. 1955-56 has been an exploratory year, but the 
N.Z.C.C.I.A. is again established as a working unit after being in 
recess for a time. The Rev. J. Ewen Simpson is Chairman and The 
Rey. D. G. Sherson is secretary. 

The visits of Sir Kenneth Grubb in September 1955, and of Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde in February 1956 were invaluable in assisting the 
Commission to arrive at a proper perspective of its functions. New 
Zealand is conscious of its isolation with the resulting difficulties of 
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obtaining accurate information, e.g. concerning Arab/Jew relation- 
ships in the Middle East, the work of UNESCO, etc. Yet it is realized 
that this very isolation may make possible a more objective approach 
to certain world issues. 

Active consideration is being given to the Immigration policy of the 
New Zealand Government, especially as it relates to Samoan, Indo- 
nesian and Indian students coming to New Zealand under temporary 
permits. Efforts are being made to co-operate with the Government 
in making students, especially those coming under the Colombo Plan, 
to feel at home in the country, and so help future race relations. 

Efforts are being made to get closer liaison with Church Courts so 
that the Commission may compile an authoritative summary of the 
attitudes of member churches to issues likely to be prominent in world 
relationships. At the time of writing, study was being given to the 
Christian approach to the problem of war, disarmament, and the use 
of nuclear weapons. 


Union oF SoutH Arrica: The Christian Council of South Africa 
which represents the Protestant Churches without, alas, the powerful 
Dutch Reformed Chutches, at its recent well attended biennial meetings 
hoped for co-operation with the continuation committee of the inter- 
racial inter-church conference of 1954, especially in planning a con- 
ference on African literature to be held in Johannesburg in August and 
in the World Council of Churches study of social responsibility in 
areas of social change. The Council has had two important dis- 
cussions with the Prime Minister and the Minister of Native Affairs on 
migratory labour and the place of private schools in Bantu Education. 

The report received refers to the continuing constitutional crisis in 
South Africa. The Senate Act, designed to ensure the two-thirds 
majority required to remove the Coloured voters of the Cape from the 
common roll, has been the subject of various protests and is now being 
challenged in the Courts. The report also refers to the circulation of 
three publications : Wzther South Africa by Professor Keet, Naught for 
your Comfort by Father Huddleston, and the Report of the Tomlinson 
Commission (3,755 pages), which urges the creation of large areas, in- 
corporating the High Commission Territories, as homelands for the 
native people, at an initial cost of £104 million over ten years. The 
repott comments: “ With Huddleston declaring that apartheid is not 
human, Keet that it is not Christian, and the Government that it cannot 
be paid for, it looks as if the Tomlinson Report of Gibbon-like length 
may matk the decline and fall of apartheid.” 

The Rev. Cornelius B. Brink has agreed to serve (with Mr. Maurice 
Webb) as a Commissioner in South Africa. He is Chairman of the 
ad hoc Commission for Race Relations appointed by the Federal 
Council of Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa. The recent 
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report on “ The Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa and the 
Problem of Race Relations ” is an essential document for the study of . 
the racial question. 


UNITED Ktncpom: ‘The International Department of the British 
Council of Churches since June 1955 has directed its attention to a 
number of major questions: Religious Liberty ; Christian Advance 
in Africa; Cyprus and Enosis; Near-East Questions; Mutual Aid 
for Economic and Social Development in Under-developed Countries. 

Religious Liberty: ‘The Department has studied three situations in 
which Roman Catholicism is dominant. Evidence of discrimination 
against Protestant schools and missionary activity as well as individuals 
and churches in Colombia has caused the Department to hope that the 
C.C.L.A. might send its representatives to Bogota for discussions. 

The closing of the Union Theological. Seminary in Madrid on 23 
January 1956, was the cause of wide-spread concern in Great Britain. 
Questions were asked in the House of Commons and there were 
protests in the press. Representations were made to the Foreign 
Office. The British Council of Churches in April 1956 expressed the 
hope that full freedom would be restored to the Seminary. 

Reports of restrictions on Mission schools and teachers and other 
Protestant work in Mozambique have been discussed with the Foreign 
Office and representations have been made by Churches and Missions 
to Portuguese authorities both in Lisbon and Lourengo Marques. 

Consideration and approval have also been given to the U.N. Draft 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, Article 14, Para- 
graph 3 which deals with the right of parents to determine the religious 
education of their children. 

There has also been discussion and correspondence with the C.C.1.A. 
about U.N. Charter Review and proposals for Oral Prayer at meetings 
of the U.N. 

Christian Advance in Africa: “ Aftica—a Time for Christian Ad- 
vance’ being the statement adopted by the Council in April 1955 has 
been printed and widely distributed. The main emphasis of this 
statement was on the need for a fresh outpouring of personal service 
and on support for the plans of missionary Societies to meet more 
adequately the needs of the churches in Africa. | 

Specific attention has been given to means of implementing the 
recommendations for action contained in this statement and the Inter- 
Church Aid Department of the Council which has already raised over 
£40,000 for rehabilitation in Kenya, has launched a larger appeal 
for the continuation of the Kenya work and for Ecumenical projects 
in South Africa. ; | 

Cyprus and Enosis: Developments in Cyprus have been followed 
closely and enquiries made to the Colonial Office concerning specific 
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aspects of the movement for Enosis. Discussions have included the 
question of deportations from Cyprus and broadcasts from Athens 
Radio. Following anti-Greek riots in Constantinople and Smyrna on 
6 September 1955 which resulted in the destruction of churches, 
loss of personal property and injury to members of the Holy Synod 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, the Council sent a message of sym- 
pathy, and financial assistance, assuring fellow Christians of prayer. 
An interpretation of the statement issued by Sir Kenneth Grubb and 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde on 18 Februaty 1955 following their 
visit to Greece and Cyprus was received by the Council in October 
1955. In April 1956 the Council resolved in the following general 
terms : Recognizing the desire of nations freely to determine their own 
Government regretted the failure of the Christian leaders in Cyprus 
to terminate terrorist activities, appealed for the cessation of violence, 
recommended the proposals made by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on 23 February 1956, and reiterated its determination to maintain 
fellowship between churches in Britain and the churches of Cyprus, 
Greece and Turkey. Subsequently member churches adopted resolu- 
tions on Cyprus and Enosis, the general trend of which was to urge 
the drafting of a constitution leading by progressive steps to Cypriot 
self-determination, clarifying of the meaning of “elected majority ” 
and the restoration of order in Cyprus with due regard to the demands 
of international peace and order. 

Middle East Questions: Seven representatives of the British Council 
of Churches and the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
attended the Second Conference on the Problems of Arab Refugees 
from Palestine held at Beirut in May 1956. 

Mutual Aid for Economic and Social Development in Under-developed 
Territories : The Council in October 1955 received a recommendation 
that H.M. Government should increase the U.K. contribution to the 
U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Programme from £800,000 to 
£960,000 for 1956 and in April 1956 regretted that no increase had 
been made. A pamphlet on Freedom from Ignorance, Want and Disease 
has been prepared for publication. 

The Churches and the Hydrogen Bomb—a pamphlet for discussion 
groups was circulated widely during 1955. | 

Attention has also been directed to relations with the churches in the 
U.S.S.R. and China; Refugee Questions; “‘ Christian Concerns for 
the Work of UNESCO”; The West European Church Leaders Con- 
ference, July 1955; Kenya and Mau Mau; Religious Liberty in 
North Nigeria; Japanese War Criminals; Relations with Roman 
Catholics and Jews in Great Britain and the Interchange of Preachers 
with the U.S.A. 

The Rev. E. Philip Eastman, Joint Secretary of the International 
Department for three and a half years, resigned from the staff of the 
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Council on 31 March 1956. Sir Kenneth Grubb, Chairman of the 
International Department for ten years, resigned in April 1956. 
Appreciation was recorded for their services. 


Unrrep States: Throughout the year the Department on Inter- 
national Affairs of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., in co-operation with thirty constituent communions with 
over thirty-five million members, has continued an active programme 
in international affairs. The emphases have included specifically within 
the broad general interests of Christians in international affairs : 
support for the United Nations, atoms for peace, reduction and 
‘regulation of armaments, technical co-operation and economic aid, 
immigration and refugee relief, human rights and the ministry of 
reconciliation. 

Representations wete made at appropriate times on issues of 
Christian concern to government : to the President of the U.S.A., the 
Secretary of State and others in the administrative branch of our 
govetnment, as at the occasions of the Big Four conferences at Geneva ; 
to committees and members of Congress ; and to the U.S.A. delegates 
to the United Nations. Matters of specific concern in such repre- 
sentations included : continuing emphasis on negotiations by govern- 
ments with conflicting interests, technical assistance and economic aid, 
immigration law revision, refugee relief and continuing opposition to 
peace-time conscription or universal military training. 

Some increase in Christian concern in international affairs may be 
seen in two developments during the year: the five-fold increase in 
distribution of World Order Sunday folders, with accompanying 
widespread observance in churches across the country on 23 October, 
and the doubling of subscriptions to the monthly eight-page informal 
publication, A Christian Newsletter on International Affairs, edited by 
Kenneth L. Maxwell, Associate Executive Director of the Department. 

A highlight of the work during the past year was the exchange 
visitation between church leaders in Russia and in the United States. 
This venture was undertaken in response to the appeal of the World 
Council of Churches made at Evanston in 1954 “‘ to the representatives 
of the churches in those countries between which tension exists, to visit 
one another ” in order to improve understanding, to strengthen fellow- 
ship and to promote the reconciliation of the nations. Central in the 
visitation was a seties of earnest conversations on subjects agreed upon 
in advance, including : what the churches of the respective countries 
have done and ate doing to promote the cause of world peace; the 
freedom of the churches to fulfill their mission; the Christian faith 
and other religions ; the Christian faith and modern science ; current 
trends in theological education; Christian literature; relations 
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Much of the initiative and the executive work for this project came 
from the Department of International Affairs. The press and public 
of the U.S.A., as well as church members, have evidenced a keen and 
almost universally favourable interest. In response to this ten-day 
visit to Russia in March, churchmen from Russia are similarly expected 
to visit church leaders in the U.S.A. in June 1956. The report stated 
that while it is still too early to foresee the ultimate results and meaning 
of this whole venture, it can at least be said that a bridge has been 
crossed, conversations between Christians long separated have begun, 
and it is to be hoped that the process may continue, with some con- 
tributions toward understanding and peace. 


C. C0O-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 


The World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and the World Y.W.C.A., which carry on active 
programmes in international affairs, are represented on the C.C.I.A. by 
Commissioners. Consultations with their representatives are held in 
connection with meetings of church agencies as well as meetings of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

The C.C.I.A. is informally related to the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation, an independent commission 
of Christian laymen from eleven European countries, under the chair- 
manship of M. André Philip. The purpose of the group, which in- 
cludes four C.C.I.A. Commissioners, is to help the churches to con- 
sider the specific responsibility of Christians with regard to problems 
of European unity. The C.C.I.A. in co-operation with the World 
Council’s Study Department, has helped to distribute to the churches 
material prepared by this Committee, and helped to facilitate a special 
consultation of Christian leaders in Western Europe in the summer. 
of 1955. 

The C.C.I.A. also is co-operating in the preparation of a broader 
conference of European and American churchmen on “ The Responsi- 
ble Society in National and International Affairs”? to be held in 
Arnoldshain, Germany, 9-14 July 1956. ‘The conference will consider 
contemporary domestic and world problems in the light of principles 
put forward in the Evanston Reports on International Affairs and on 
the Responsible Society. 


D. CoRRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches ate maintained through a 
system of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
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patticularly advantageous in countries where there ate no national or 
regional Commissions on International Affairs. 3 

The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the Com- 
mission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the con- 
stitutent churches and church councils, and special correspondents— 
a total of some 350 carefully selected persons in over 70 countries—pro- 
vides the means of closer co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and the 
constituency of the ecumenical fellowship. Information from the 
C.C.I.A. is communicated by them to the local churches through the 
religious press, conferences and memoranda. ‘These leaders and their 
colleagues in turn send their views on international issues to the 
C.C.I.A. for information and consideration. The experience already 
gained in the operation of this system of contacts indicates its value 
for the future, in helping to knit together the churches in mote effective 
witness to the world of nations and in bringing study and action on 
international affairs to the local congregations. 


IV CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


PRIMARY function of the C.C.I.A. is to “represent the parent 

bodies in relations with international bodies such as the United — 
Nations and related agencies.” This task is a distinctive feature in the 
cufrent work of the churches for world order, justice and peace. 
Relations with the inter-governmental organizations constitute a means 
for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship with 
ptompt and accurate information on international issues of concern to 
the churches, and a means for effective Christian witness when inter- 
national decisions are made. During the past year contacts with the 
inter-governmental bodies have continued to grow. 


A. UNrtED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors and general information, prove most helpful. 
Throughout the first nine years of U.N. history the C.C.1.A. New 
York office maintained an extensive and up-to-date file of U.N. 
documents. Since documentation is now mote readily accessible at 
U.N. Headquarters a more limited system was inaugurated in the 
spring of 1954. Only those documents which bear on the principal 
concetns of the churches are filed and made available for reference by 
church agencies and leaders. 
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B. Unrtep Nations ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.I.A. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide 
constituency through its consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship 
(Category B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 of 
the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the C.C.I.A. 
to be represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by consultants and, in 
accordance with established rules, to submit written statements and to 
offer oral interventions. In addition to such representations the 
C.C.1.A. endeavours to maintain contact as far as possible with various 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Particularly close 
relations have been established with the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights. Active consultative work is also carried on with the Social 
Commission and the Technical Assistance Committee. 

The Commission on the Status of Women of ECOSOC deals with a 
number of matters of active concern to the churches. Consideration 
is given to the advancement of the political, economic, and social rights 
of women, and to specific problems of discrimination. The C.C.L.A. 
was represented at the tenth meeting of the Commission, held in 
Geneva in March 1956, by Dr. Alice Arnold and Dr. Madeleine Barot. 
Problems to be considered at the next meeting include the position of 
working women with family responsibilities, a report on the practice 
of polygamy, the traffic in children, the practice of the “ bride price ”’, 
and the legal rights of the mother in regard to her children. 

Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable the C.C.L.A. to keep in 
touch with other major organs of the U.N. and to submit oral or 
written representations on behalf of its constituency and to serve as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. ‘THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In addition to the consultative relations with FAO and UNESCO, 
described below, informal telations have continued with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the World Health Organization. 
Regular consultations with 1.L.O. have developed, following dis- 
cussions in May 1954 with the I.L.O. Director-General. These deal - 
with such matters as the Commission’s interest in the problem of 
migration, and the possibilities of promoting vocational training in 
certain African Christian communities. Documentation from other 
Specialized Agencies has been received and studied. The co-operative 
activities of the Agencies in the U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme are followed in informal contacts with the Technical 
Assistance Board. 

In regard to concerns in the field of the world health, the C.C.I.A. 
Executive adopted the following resolution at the Davos meeting in 
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1. The C.C.I.A. recognizes the need for expression of Christian concern 
at intergovernmental level with the problems of the health of mankind 
in which moral and spiritual issues are involved, in particular the 
following : 
(2) The Christian approach and attitude to the health of mankind and 
the nature of ecumenical responsibility in this field. 
(6) The particular projects and actions with which the Christian con- 
cern for the health of the whole man should be mobilized. 
(¢) Such consultation between Christian medical groups and- indi- 
viduals as might lead to a mote effective international witness. 


2. That to help clarify and express these purposes the Committee 
directs that the following steps be taken : 

(2) A Christian medical consultative committee, ecumenical in com- 
position, be formed to study this field ; and to advise the C.C.1.A., 
members of the committee to be appointed by the officers of the | 
C.C.I.A. in consultation with Dr. Anderson and the parent bodies. 

(2) A limited number of experienced persons, with the officers of the 
C.C.LA., be asked to consider and to report on the question of 
consultative relations with WHO. 


3. That Dr. Harold Anderson, Medical Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, be invited to serve as Secretary for the Commission 
in its discharge of these tasks. : 
The officers and Dr. Anderson are proceeding in line with this 
resolution. 


D. Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


The C.C.I.A. Observer to FAO, Mr. John H. Reisner, attended the 
FAO Quebec Decennial Meeting, celebrating the Tenth Anniversary 
of the founding of FAO, on 16 October 1945 in Quebec. In addition 
to participating in the two-day programme, he took part in the dedica- 
tion of a plaque in the Chateau Frontenac, commemorating the date 
and place where FAO was officially organized. 

Previous to the’Quebec'. Meeting; the C.C.LA., Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., and the Department of International Affairs of the 
U.S. National Council of Churches, co-operated in giving a luncheon 
in honour of Dr. P. V. Cardon, Director-General of FAO. Dr. John 
H. Davis presided. : 

During the year, Agricultural Missions, Inc., and the Christian 
Rural Fellowship distributed to its entire mailing list of some 7,000 
names two pamphlets describing the work of FAO. Frequent refer- 
ences to the activities of FAO are made in Rural Missions, published 
by Agricultural Missions, Inc. 

Mr. Reisner attended the Seventh Conference of FAO, held in 
Rome, 4 to 25 November 1955. In aconsultation with the New York 
officers of the C.C.I.A., he was asked to raise certain questions of 
policy. This was done at a meeting of the FAO Committee on 
Relations with International Organizations with representatives of 
international non-governmental organizations. 
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(1) With reference to the proposed survey and appraisal of world 
resoutces in agriculture, fisheries, and forestry, the importance of a 
cotresponding survey and appraisal of world needs in these same fields 
was stressed, and assurances were received on this point. 


(2) In connection with co-operation between FAO National Commitees 
and the national affiliates of international non-governmental organiza- 
tions, the question was raised as to progress in implementing an FAO 
resolution taken in 1954. It was reported that no progress had been 
made. 


(3) There was considerable discussion on regularizing the meetings of 
the representatives of the non-governmental organizations with the 
FAO Committee on Relations with these organizations, with the result 
that machinery was suggested to keep the non-governmental organiza- 
tions more closely in touch and to provide, ahead of time, information 
regarding the dates of such meetings. 


The above points were all covered in the Report, made by the Chair- 
man of the FAO Committee on Relations with International Organiza- 
tions, at a plenary session of the Conference. On the whole, the 
relationships between the FAO Committee and the non-governmental 
otganizations are on a very friendly basis. 

At the FAO Conference, it was reported that the world per capita 
agricultural production had regained its pre-war level but that per 
capita production in Asia and Latin, America is still below pre-war, 
so that the countries of low food consumption are no better off. The 
problem of raising consumption levels was given considerable atten- 
tion and governments were called on to examine their policies affecting 
consumption levels and nutritional standards. They stressed the need 
for better means of getting the productions of the land on to the 
family table in greater quantities and at lower prices. They also 
advocated that individual countries take all possible steps toward the 
increase of production per farmer and toward the lowering of con- 
sumet prices through better distribution and marketing techniques. 
The difficult problem of agricultural surpluses was considered at great 
length, with no clear-cut answers. The Conference approved the 
survey and appraisal of world agriculture, fishery and forestry resources, 
in relation to needs, the peaceful uses of atomic energy in agriculture 
and food production, joint activities with other international bodies, 
the provision of more milk and better child nutrition, the initiation 
of an FAO fellowship programme relating to research, and the 
strengthening of FAO’s field organization. 

The Conference also advocated measures to make credit and farm 
capital more easily available in underdeveloped countries. The Con- 
ference urged the early establishment of SUNFED by a vote of thirty- 
eight to none, with twenty abstentions. These latter included many 
of the stronger nations. 

Reports were made on the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme of the United Nations for which FAO will receive something 
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over $8 million in 1956. It was pointed out that the Conference now 
has no opportunity to review the programme and very little control 
over policy. For 1956, the Conference adopted a budget for the 
regular programme of $6,600,000 and one of $6,800,000 for 1957. 


E. Unirep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL | 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


The Consultative relationship of the C.C.I.A. with UNESCO has 
been maintained by attendance at meetings convened under the 
auspices of the latter; by the circulation of UNESCO documents 
and by consultation with the Secretariat. A statement “ Christian 
Concerns in UNESCO ” has also been sent to all C.C.I.A. National 
Commissions. 

The following activities are related to sections of the UNESCO 
programme : 

Education: ‘“’Yhe Teaching of Reading and Writing” by Dr. 
William S. Gray, a UNESCO monograph, has been sent to selected 
correspondents and Christian Literature Councils. The C.C.I.A. had 
previously sent information from these bodies to Dr. William S. Gray 
for his study. 

The interests of the World Council of Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association (WCCESSA) have also been represented 
to the UNESCO Secretariat, particularly in relation to Teaching about 
Race in Schools; the International Centre of Films for Children 
(7 Quai du Commetce, Brussels) set up by UNESCO; and the proposals 
of the UNESCO General Conference, 1954, for an expert committee to 
consider the Protection of Children from the Undesirable Effects of 
Press, Radio, T.V. and Films. UNESCO has been provided with a 
complete set of film appraisals issued by the WCCESSA since 1950. 
Comments have also been submitted upon a filmstrip about funda- 
mental education produced by the UNESCO Mysore Training 
Scheme. A UNESCO tepresentative attended and addressed the 
1955 WCCESSA Conference on Audio Visual Aids. WCCESSA 
users of audio visual aids are constantly reminded of the facilities and 
materials available from UNESCO. 

A representative of the C.C.I.A. attended a Conference of Educa- 
tionalists in London, May 1956 to consider the Teaching of Race 
Relations in Schools. The Conference convened by the Council of 
Christians and Jews followed the UNESCO Meeting of Experts in 
Septembet 1955. 

Arrangements have been made for selected church leaders in 
Central and Latin America to receive regularly UNESCO mono- 
graphs on fundamental education ; Educational Studies and Docu- 
ments; Education abstracts and a quarterty bulletin Fundamental 
Education and Adult Education: 
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The West Pakistan Christian Council Adult Literacy Committee 
has provided information and materials for the use of a UNESCO 
Regional Meeting of Experts on Production of Reading Material for 
New Literates, held at Lahore in June 1956. Arrangements for co- 
operation have also been made between the Editors of the UNESCO 
“Educational Studies and Documents” and the journal Service 
produced by the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 

The C.C.1.A. has been represented on the working party of Non- 
Governmental Organizations having consultative arrangements with 
UNESCO, on “ Education for International Understanding and Co- 
operation ’”’. Professeur J. G. H. Hoffmann tepresenting the C.C.LA. 
is Rapporteur of the sub-group on “ action out of school”. Monsieur 
Etienne Kruger who serves on the working group on Fundamental 
Education, has also assisted the C.C.I.A. in attending meetings of the 
~ UNESCO-NGO Committee. 

Social Sciences: he C.C.I.A. Observer, the Rev. E. Philip Eastman, 
has continued as Chairman of a Working Party of Thirty-five Non- 
Governmental Organizations currently considering “ Social Develop- 
ment in Areas of Rapid Technological Change and Industrialization ”’, 
giving special attention to techniques used by Non-Governmental 
Organizations in the evaluation both of technical assistance projects 
and of fellowships and scholarships awarded by them. or as a result 
of their commendation. Replies to a questionnaire circulated in 
September 1955 were presented in a report to the Fifth Conference 
of International Non-Governmental Organizations in Paris, June 
1956. 

bee hace concerning the World Council of Churches Study on 
“The Common Christian Responsibility towards Areas of Rapid 
Social Change” was sent to each of the Thirty-five Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations. 

Cultural Activities: "The inter-governmental Convention for the 
Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict and 
a Protocol was agreed at the Hague on 14 May 1954. Correspondence 
on this subject with church leaders has continued and also on an 
International Centre for the study of the Preservation and Restoration 
of Cultural Property. . 

The International Association of Theological Libraries was formed 
at a meeting of the International Federation of Library Associations 
in Brussels, 10 September 1955. This was the direct result of a con- 
sultation between reptesentatives of the World Council of Churches 
and the UNESCO Secretariat in Paris in June 1954 when considera- 
tion was also given to the question of an International Theological 
Bibliography, which might be undertaken by the International Associa- 
tion. Subsequently copies of the UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries 
were citculated to a number of theological libraries. 
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The attention of correspondents has been drawn to selected articles 
on religious questions in the Journal of World History issued by the 
International Commission for a History of the Scientific and Cultural 
Development of Mankind. 

UNESCO Conventions which reduce obstacles to the free flow of 
information and ideas between nations are of importance to the 
WCCESSA and were noted at an international consultation on the use 
of Audio Visual Media by the European Churches, convened by the 
World Council of Churches in May 1956. 

Information has been provided for the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Association concerning a UNESCO 
Seminar and programme for the development of library services for 
children in Asia. 

The attention of the International Missionary Council has been 
drawn to the Symposium on the Buddha to be organized by the 
Government of India during the Ninth Session of the General Con- 
ference, New Delhi, November 1956. Correspondence has also been 
exchanged with the Director-General of UNESCO. 

Mass Communications: Natious authorities have been consulted 
concerning the preparation by UNESCO of a short list of com- 
memorative days as a means of promoting international under- 
standing and strengthening cultural bonds. 

Questions and comments have also been addressed to the UNESCO 
Secretariat to clarify the proposals for an annual world cultural, 
science and education week under the auspices of UNESCO and of 
establishing UNESCO awards for science, literature, philosophy and 
education. 

Support has been given in correspondence with Christian agencies 
to the use of the UNESCO Coupon Scheme as a means of removing 
currency barriers to the free flow of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials. This also covers Gift Coupons for approved projects and 
Travel Coupons. 

Publications of UNESCO including the Courier, the Chronicle and 
documents of the Education Clearing House, have been commended 
to the constituents of the Commission. 

The International Expert Meeting on Professional Training for 
Journalism, Paris, April 1956, and its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions were brought to the attention of selected religious periodicals in a 
‘number of countries. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: ‘The C.C.1.A. receives 
information concerning vacancies and draws the attention of suitably 
qualified persons to a number of posts for technical assistance experts. 

Non-Governmental Organizations Committee: In connection with the 
wotk of this committee information has been secured from C.C.I.A. 
National Commissions and Correspondents concerning their telation- 
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ship with National Commissions of UNESCO and the Draft Pro- 
gramme 1957-58. The C.C.I.A. was represented in Working Groups 
on Education, Social Sciences, Cultural Activities and Mass Com- 
munication at a consultation with the UNESCO Secretariat held in 
Paris 6—7 September 1955. The findings of these working parties have 
been distributed to National Commissions and Correspondents of the 
OW GES se 

The C.C.I.A. Observer, who serves as Rapporteur of the Com- 
mittee has also been appointed to serve on a sub-committee for the 
preparation of a ‘‘ Guide for Representatives of International Non- 
Governmental Organizations having Consultative Arrangements with 


UNESCO’. 


F. Over INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


At the functional level close relations are maintained with the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees by the C.C.I.A. Representative 
in Europe as well as by the Department of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees of the W.C.C. and the Lutheran World Federation. 
Similar contacts are maintained by the Executive Secretary with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration which serves a 
specialized function within the framework of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Commission now maintains formal consultative relations with 
two agencies in whose work the churches have long had an active 
interest: the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the 
Inter-Governmental Committee on European Migration (ICEM). 
The relationships facilitate more regular contact with the activities of 
these bodies. | 

Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, attention 
has been devoted to regional developments within the framework of 
the United Nations. Certain aspects of the work of the Council of 
Europe, for example, have been followed, and some attention has been 
devoted to the work of the regional economic commissions under the . 
United Nations. 


G. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


The more formal contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter- 
governmental bodies open the way for significant informal con- 
sultations with many delegates at international meetings. These have 
the dual advantage of manifesting a Christian interest in the problems 
facing government delegates and of contributing further information 
about the views held by Christians throughout the world. The 
standing of the Commission’s membership and of its parent bodies has 
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made access to officials of many governments possible, both on issues 
of general international import and on issues relating peculiarly to the 
life and work of the churches. 


H. Non-GovERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


C.C.L.A. representatives continue to participate in the conferences 
and meetings of various non-governmental organizations. Oppotr- 
tunities are utilized to discuss common problems which may be 
approached from different points of view and with differing motives. 
While the independent character of the C.C.I.A. as an agent of the 
W.C.C. and I.M.C. is safeguarded, it is deemed advantageous “ to 
concert from time to time with other organizations holding similar 


objectives in the advancement of particular ends.” (Aim IX). 


I. C.C.I.A. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The C.C.LA. has been represented at the following conferences and — 
meetings during the period from June 1955 to July 1956: 


1955 
June International Labour Organization Elfan Rees 
Geneva Thirty-Eighth Session 
20-26 June Commemorative Meeting of the  O. Frederick Nolde 


San Francisco 


United Nations 


Richard M. F agley 


8 June—July U.N. Trusteeship Council 

New York Sixteenth Session 

30 June Non-Governmental Organizations Elfan Rees 

Geneva Conference, Sixth Session A. Dominique 

Micheli 

July U.N. Economic and Social Council Richard M. Fagley 

Geneva Twentieth Session Elfan Rees 

4 July Commission de la Population et des Elfan Rees 

Strasbourg Réfugiés : 

17-21 July On the occasion of the Conference of | Kenneth G. Grubb 

Geneva Heads of Governments O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
E. Philip Eastman 
Elfan Rees 

20 July Technical Assistance Committee of Richard M. Fagley 

Geneva Economic and Social Council 

21-24 July Joint ILM.C.-W.C.C. Meeting Kenneth G. Grubb 

Davos O. Frederick Nolde 

31 July— World Council of Churches Kenneth G. Grubb 

2 August Executive Committee O. Frederick Nolde 

Davos Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

2-8 August World Council of Churches Kenneth G. Grubb 

Davos Central Committee O. Frederick Nolde 
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Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


8—20 August 
Geneva 

20 August 
Geneva 


August— 
Novembet 


August 
Canberra 


5 September 
Paris 


6-7 September 
Paris 


8 September 
Paris 


19-23 September 
Paris 


24-25 September 
Jouy-en-Josas 

20 September— 
20 December 
New York 


22 September 
Auckland 

16 October 
Quebec 

25-26 October 
Manchester 

28 October— 

1 November 
Montpellier 
4-25 November 
Rome 

5-14 November 
Geneva 

28 November— 


9 December 
New York 


On the occasion of the Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Conference on the Prevention of 


Crime and the ‘Treatment of 
Offenders 
Consultations and conferences in 


Australia, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, New Zealand, Malaya, Singa- 
pote 

International Affairs Conference of 
the Australian National Commis- 
sion of the CC: LA: 

Working groups of International 
Non - Governmental Organizations 
created by the Fourth Conference 
of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions approved for consultative 
arrangements with UNESCO 

Consultations between UNESCO and 
international non - governmental 
organizations concerning UNESCO’s 
draft programme for 1957-58 

Foutth Meeting of the Committee 
elected by the Fourth Conference 
of International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations approved for 
consultative atrangements with 
UNESCO. 

UNESCO Meeting of Experts on the 
promotion of teaching of race ques- 
tions 

Anglo-French Conference of Post 
Federation and Christian Frontier 

U.N. General Assembly 
Tenth Session 


Meeting of the New Zealand National 
Commission of the C.C.L.A. 

Obsetvance of the Food and Agri- 
cultute Organization Decennial 

Twenty -seventh Meeting of the 

British Council of Churches 

La Neuviéme Assemblée Genérale du 

Protestantisme Frangais 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
HRighth Session 

On the Occasion of the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers 

Technical Assistance Committee of 
the Economic and Social Council 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 


Kenneth G. Grubb 


BE, Philip Eastman 
J. G. H. Hoffmann 
Etienne Kruger 


E. Philip Eastman 
June Eastwood 
Etienne Kruger 


E. Philip Eastman 
Etienne Kruger 


Etienne Kruger 
E, Philip Eastman 


E, Philip Eastman 


O. Frederick Nolde 

Richatd M. Fagley 

Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique 
Micheli 

Kenneth G. Grubb 


John H. Reisner 


E. Philip Eastman 


E, Philip Eastman 


John H. Reisner - 
Kenneth G. Grubb 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
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7 December 
Paris 


8 December 
Paris 


1956 
3-20 January 
New York 


29 January— 

2 Match 
Australia 
New Zealand 
6-11 February 
Gilbulla, Australia 
7 February— 
23 March 
New York 

20 February 
Geneva 

5-29 March 
New York 


12-29 Match 
Geneva 
15—25 March 
London 
Geneva 

3 April— 

4 May 
Geneva 
1o-11 April 
Paris 

17 April— 

4 May 

New York 


18-20 April 
Buck Hill Falls 
12 and 23 April 
Paris 
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Working groups of International 
Non - Governmental Organizations 
created by the Fourth Conference 
of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions approved for consultative 
atrangements with UNESCO. 

Fifth Meeting of the Committee 
elected by the Fourth Conference 
of International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations approved for 
consultative arrangements with 
UNESCO. — 


Eighth Session of Sub-Commission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities 

Consultations and seminars involving 
officials of chutches and govern- 
ments 


World Council of Churches 
Executive Committee 

U.N. Trusteeship Council 
Seventeenth Session 


Inter-Govetnmental Committee on 
European Migration, Fourth Session 

U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
Twelfth Session 


U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, Tenth Session 

Consultations on the Problem of 
Cyprus 

U.N. Economic Commission for 
Europe 
Eleventh Session 

International Committee on the Evan- 
gelization of Spain 

U.N. Economic and Social Council 
Twenty-first Session 


U.S. Conference for World Council 
of Churches 

Working Parties of International 
Non - Governmental Organizations 
created by the Fourth Conference 
of Non-Governmental Organiza- 

~ tions approved for consultative 
arrangements with UNESCO. 


E. Philip Eastman 
J. G. H. Hoffmann 


E. Philip Eastman 
J. G. H. Hoffmann 
Etienne Kruger 


O. Frederick Nolde 
A. Dominique 
Micheli 


O. Frederick Nolde 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Richard M. Fagley 
A. Dominique 
Micheli 


Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 

A. Dominique 
Micheli 

Alice Arnold 

Madeleine Barot 

Kenneth G. Grubb 

O. Frederick Nolde 


Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Gtubb 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
A. Dominique 
Micheli 

O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
E. Philip Eastman 
J. G. H. Hoffmann 


24 April Sixth meeting of the committee elected E. Philip Eastman 
Paris by the Fourth Conference of Inter- J. G. H. Hoffmann 
national Non-Governmental Organi- Etienne Kruger 
zations approved for consultative 
atrangements with UNESCO 
24-25 April Twenty-eighth meeting of the British Kenneth G. Grubb 
- London Council of Churches 
27 April— U.N. Committee on Information from Richard M. Fagley 
25 May Non-Self-Governing Territories 
New York 
8-26 May Ninth General Assembly of the World A. Dominique 
Geneva Health Organization Micheli 
21-25 May W.C.C.-I.M.C. Conference on Arab Kenneth G. Grubb 
Beirut Refugees O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
26 May Consultation with Premier Gamul Kenneth G. Grubb 
Cairo Abdul Nasser on findings of Beirut O. Frederick Nolde 
Conference 
27 May Consultations with Foreign Minister O. Frederick Nolde 
Israel and other Government Officials on Elfan Rees 
findings of Beirut Conference 
28 May—1 June U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees Elfan Rees 
Geneva Executive Committee A. Dominique 
Micheli 
28-29 May Consultations with Foreign Minister O. Frederick Nolde 
Athens and Archbishop of Athens and all 
Greece, and with other government 
and church officials 
29 May—June U.N. Conference on Maintenance Richard M. Fagley 
New York Obligations 
5—8 June Fifth Conference of International | E. Philip Eastmann 
Paris Non-Governmental Organizations ~ J. G. H. Hoffmann 
approved for consultative arrange- Etienne Kruger 
ments with UNESCO J. Jennifer Shaw 
5 June-July General Council, International Labour Elfan Rees 
Geneva Organization A. Dominique 
Micheli 


V PRINCIPAL CONCERNS OF THE C.C.LA. 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


IGNIFICANT conferences have marked the course of recent 
international developments—Bandung, the Tenth Commemora- 
tive Meeting of the United Nations at San Francisco, the Conference 
of Heads of Governments, the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, and the Foreign Ministers Conference. Each was 
addressed to a particular set of problems but each, by its relative 
success ot failure, had its influence on the present international climate. 
While generalization is hazardous, one may safely claim that little 
progress was made toward the solution of specific problems, such as 
the unification of Germany and Korea or the definitive settlement of 
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the situation in the Formosa Straits. Nevertheless, the Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy set the stage for a helpful exchange 
of scientific information and had the psychological advantage of more 
relaxed personal relations. Moreover, the importance of the Austrian 
Peace Treaty, the culmination of protracted negotiations, should not 
be minimized. | 

It is worthy of note, apart from such specific achievements, that for 
the first time in about two decades the world has for more than a year 
been free from inter-state wars. There has also been a general feeling 
that tensions were eased, although this has been evident mainly in tone 
and form of verbal expression. 

As a result of these recent developments and their aftermath, inter- 
national relations are maintained under a somewhat different inter- 
national umbrella. In the non-Soviet world problems which were 
subordinated in the face of a recognized common danger have in some 
instances assumed a more acute form on the assumption that the 
common danger has sufficiently decreased, either because of a different 
attitude or because of the conviction that large-scale war would be 
mutually destructive. It is widely understood that the apparent 
telaxation of world tensions has also brought to the fore previously 
submerged problems in the Soviet area, affecting both domestic and 
inter-state relationships. A new form of non-military compezztion is 
emerging and, while potentially encouraging, it may prove dangerous. 
unless constructive opportunities for co-operation ate utilized by 
nations regardless of blocs or spheres of interest. 


1. Statement on Disarmament and Peaceful Change 


A Statement on Disarmament and Peaceful Change was adopted by the 
C.C.L.A. Executive Committee 28 July 1955 and by the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches, 4 August 1955 at Davos, 
Switzerland. (The full text of the Statement is contained in the 
Appendix to this Annual Report.) It has been sent to the heads of all 
delegations to the Tenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly in- 
cluding many Foreign Ministers, to all delegates as well as to the U.N. 
Secretary-General and selected members of the Secretariat. It has 
also been made available to government officials charged with special- 
ized responsibility in the field of disarmament, and upon request 
additional copies have been provided for analysis by experts. The 
total distribution numbers approximately seven hundred. Numerous 
personal consultations have been held to interpret the purposes of the 
Statement and to illustrate possible applications of its proposals. 


2. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


The C.C.].A. Statement welcomed the previously expressed desire 
of the United Nations “‘ to promote energetically the use of atomic 
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energy to the end that it will serve only the peaceful pursuits of man- 
kind.” The General Assembly resolution adopted at the Tenth 
Session teaflirmed this desire and purpose. 

With respect to the International Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy the C.C.1.A. Statement welcomed its announced pur- 
poses, and found encouragement in the manifest concern and diligent 
participation of highly competent scientists from many nations. The 
General Assembly expressed its satisfaction with the proceedings of 
the Conference which was held at Geneva in August, 1955, and noted 
impressive results in achieving the free flow of.scientific knowledge. 
It recommended that a second conference be held within two or three 
years. It further decided to continue the Advisory Committee (com- 
posed of Brazil, Canada, France, India, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and the United States) in order that it might assist the Secretary- 
General in carrying out the provisions of the resolution. 


The continuation of the Advisory Committee which is internationally 
constituted may serve one of the purposes envisaged in the C.C.LA. 
proposal that an international commission of scientists and technicians 
should be set up by the United Nations. In commenting on this pro- 
posal in the context of disarmament, the Memorandum on the C.C.I.A. 
and the Tenth Session of the General Assembly, distributed in advance to 
all U.N. delegates, stated that at the present time “ there is no known 
way to ensure compliance with any agreement that might be reached 
either to destroy existing nuclear weapons or to refrain from diverting 
nuclear power from peaceful to military uses.”? The second of these 
uncertainties, while bearing on disarmament, falls more logically in the 
area of peaceful uses of atomic energy. In fact, the Preamble of the 
General Assembly resolution on peaceful uses recognizes “ the 
necessity of ensuring that the facilities of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and fissionable material which may be placed at its 
disposal are not used for, or diverted to, other than peaceful purposes.”’ 
Since the Advisory Committee is continued with a view to carrying out 
the provisions of the Assembly resolution it will need to give attention 
to one of the problems which prompted the C.C.I.A. to suggest the 
establishment of an international commission of scientists and tech- 
nicians. It is also highly probable that the international agency when 
it is constituted will be seized of the same or related problems. 

The C.C.1.A. Statement supported the proposal to establish an 
International Atomic Energy Agency and claimed that it should be 
constituted within the framework of the United Nations. The General 
Assembly formally welcomed the announcement of governments 
sponsoring the Agency to convene a conference on the final text of the 
Statute of the Agency. No decision has as yet been reached on the. 
relationship between the Agency, when established, and the United 
Nations. However, some progtess has been made. Instead of leaving 
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the decision on relationship to the Agency after it is established, the 
General Assembly has agreed to request the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the Advisory Committee, to study the question of 
relationship and to transmit the results of the study to the govern- 
ments concerned before the Conference meets. The way is thus open 
to debate and, if possible, to decide this question in connection with 
the drafting of the final Statute. 

In accordance with a resolution of the U.N. General Assembly at its 
Tenth Session, the representatives of twelve governments convened in 
Washington for a Working Level Meeting to prepare a Revised Draft 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. ‘The govern- 
ments represented were Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Portugal, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

On 18 April 1956, the Meeting unanimously approved the Revised 
Draft Statute. Membership shall initially be open to Member States: 
of the United Nations and of any specialized agency, which sign the 
Statute within ninety days after it is open for signature. Thereafter, 
membership shall be open to other states whether or not members of 
the United Nations or of the specialized agencies, which are approved 
by the General Conference upon recommendation of the Board of 
Governots. 

The General Conference shall consist of representatives of all 
members and shall meet in annual session. A Board of Governors— 
composed of members designated by the Board and of members 
elected by the Conference—shall meet at such times as it may deter- 
mine. The staff of the Agency shall be headed by a Director-General. 

The objectives of the Agency, as cited in Article IT, shall be : 

The Agency shall seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribution of 
atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity of the world. It shall 
ensure, so far as it is able, that assistance provided by it or at its request 
ot under its supervision ot control is not used in such a way as to further 
any military purpose. 

The Draft Statute has been dispatched to all member nations of the 
United Nations or its specialized agencies, and will next be considered | 
at a meeting of representatives of these nations to be held at U.N. 
Headquarters in New York in late September 1956. 


3. Disarmament 


Implicit in the C.C.I.A. Statement is the recognition that the diffi- 
culties in devising an adequate system of inspection and control may 
at times appear insuperable. However, the Statement urges un- 
wavering effort until the objective is achieved. ‘The resolution adopted 
by the Tenth Session of the General Assembly revealed the conviction 
“of the need to continue to seek agreement on a comprehensive 
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‘ 


programme of disarmament which will promote international peace 
and security with the least diversion for armament of the world’s 
human and economic tesoutces.”’ Furthermore, the resolution urged 
that States “‘ should continue their endeavours to reach agreement on a 
comprehensive plan in accordance with the goals” previously 
announced by the United Nations. 

Since there is so much uncertainty as to what is scientifically necessary 
ot possible for reliable inspection and control, the C.C.I.A. Statement 
suggested that the United Nations should establish an international 
commission of scientists and technicians. As previously indicated, 
these uncertainties attach particularly to the inability to safeguard 
against the diversion of nuclear power from peaceful to military uses 
and the identification of existing nuclear weapons. The former will 
in all probability be a concern of the Advisory Committee and perhaps 
later of the International Agency. 

With respect to the identification of existing nuclear weapons the 
General Assembly noted “ that special technical difficulties have arisen 
in regard to the detection and control of nuclear weapons material.”’ 
In the course of the debate, as well as in the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference, it was reported that States were separately pursuing intensive 
research for an effective inspection and control system for nuclear 
weapons material as part of a general disarmament programme. The 
Assembly resolution recommends that scientific research in this area 
should be continued by each State, with appropriate consultation 
between governments. The problem which prompted the C.C.LA. 
proposal for an international commission of scientists and technicians 
is thus clearly recognized. While various forms of organization to 
meet the problem are conceivable, it seems too uncertain in face of 
international complications to depend upon “ appropriate consultation 
between governments ”’, and further stimulation as well as co-ordina- 
tion could be provided by an international commission of scientists 
and technicians. 

As to finding a starting point, the C.C.I.A. Statement suggested 
that the implicit Charter commitment not to use atomic or hydrogen 
ot any other weapons for aggressive purposes should be made explicit. | 
Formal statements by individual governments, as well as the proposal 
in the plan submitted jointly by the United Kingdom and France in 
London on 11 June 1954, indicate progress in this direction. However, 
at the moment it is uncertain whether all governments would find this 
acceptable and it will be necessary to see more clearly the system to be 
developed before the feasibility of the starting point can be determined. 

“* As the nations proceed to devise an adequate system,” the C.C.I.A. 
Statement further claims, “‘ they should meanwhile seek ways whereby 
they can co-operate voluntarily and whereby compliance of all parties 
can be tested by day-to-day performance”. Reference was made by 
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way of illustration to the exchange of military information and various 
types of inspection. The General Assembly resolution urges States 
to give priority as initial steps to early agreement on and implementa- 
tion of such confidence-building measures as President Eisenhowet’s 
plan for exchanging military blueprints and mutual aerial inspection, 
and Marshal Bulganin’s plan for establishing control posts at strategic 
centres ; also to take account of the proposals of the Prime Minister 
of France with respect to exchanging information regarding military 
expenditures and budgets, of the Prime Minister of the United King- — 
dom for seeking practical experience in the problems of inspection and 
control, and of the Government of India regarding the suspension of 
experimental explosions of nuclear weapons and an armistice truce. 
None of these proposals is in reality disarmament. They all have the 
advantage of permitting governments to test compliance with treaty 
commitments on a day-to-day basis. 

In accordance with a resolution of the U.N. General Assembly at its 
Tenth Session the Sub-committee of the Disarmament Commission 
met in London early in 1956. While issues received serious con-. 
sideration and concessions were made by both sides, no definitive 
agreements were reached. Major points of difference have to do with 
the relationship between disarmament and settlement of political 
problems, levels to which forces shall be cut, the place of ground 
inspection and of 1 inspection by air, the fixing of stages for progressive 
disatmament, and the time and method for international action on 
nuclear weapons. 


4. Peaceful Change and Peaceful Settlement 


The C.C.I.A. Statement advanced the thesis that both motal and 
political factors must be taken into consideration as well as the mathe- 
- matical and mechanical approach to the reduction of armaments. It 
therefore stressed the two indispensable and complementary processes 
of disarmament and peaceful change and peaceful settlement. With 
respect to peaceful change and peaceful settlement, attention was called 
patticularly to the responsibility upon the international community, 
through the United Nations, to be prepared to cope with situations 
where conflict has arisen and to seek international acceptance of 
measures which will both prevent the enlargement of any conflict and 
to help to rectify such existing injustices as may have given fise to it. 
In brief, this calls for “‘ institutionalizing ’? methods of peaceful settle- 
ment and the Statement sets forth six steps to illustrate what would 
thereby be required. 

When the Statement was adopted it was recognized that the nations 
of the world may not yet be ready for action of this kind and that 
difficulties would doubtless be encountered in winning international 
acceptance for such procedures. This has proved to be the case. | 
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Nevertheless, numerous governments in the course of the General 
Assembly debates alluded pointedly to the need for coping with 
problems before they develop to the point of military action—which is 
peaceful change—and to the urgent need to prevent conflicts when 
they were initiated from enlarging to the point of world danger—_ 
which involves peaceful settlement. The fact that attention is in- 
creasingly given to this complementary area of disarmament is en- 
courtaging and may prove to be the precursor of internationally 
accepted methods for peaceful change and peaceful settlement. 

The C.C.LA. Statement expressed the view that progress in these 
complementary approaches—disarmament and peaceful change—is 
dependent upon the extent to which mutual confidence has been 
attained. At various points in its resolutions the Assembly referred 
to efforts to relax international tensions, to promote mutual con- 
fidence, and to develop co-operation among States. In its resolution 
on disarmament it specifically recognized “ that inspection and control 
of disarmament can best be achieved in an atmosphere which is free 
of fear and suspicion ” 

The C.C.1.A. Statement cautioned against reliance on over- simplified 
formulas which are pressed merely to secure propaganda advantage or 
superficial agreements and which could subsequently expose an unpre- 
pared world to greater danger. It would seem advisable to proceed 

-as rapidly as sound agreements can be reached, but as slowly as may be 
necessaty in order that no State need have cause to fear that its security 
is endangered. While progress in achieving the necessary mutual 
confidence may be disappointingly slow, it should be remembered that 
““evety genuine agreement strengthens confidence and provides the 
basis for more significant agreements.” 


5. Specific Issues 

Officers of the Commission have followed various international 
problems where existing tensions carry the threat of open conflict. 
In most instances C.C.I.A. action has been by way of informal con- 
sultations, within the terms set by resolutions of the Commission or 
of its parent bodies. The following situations will serve to illustrate 
this type of activity. 

The C.C.LA. continues to press for action by peaceful. means to 
reunify countries which are arbitrarily and unnaturally divided, as in 
the case of Germany and Korea. While the Evanston report on 
“Christians in the Struggle for World Community ” specified as a 
condition for living together in a divided world “a willingness not to 
use force as an instrument of policy beyond existing frontiers,”’ it also 
stated that “‘ this would not mean the recognition and freezing of 
present injustices and the unnatural divisions of nations, but it would 
mean tenouncing coercion as a means of securing or redressing them.” 
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Following a resolution by the Executive Committee of the World 
Council of Churches at Geneva in Februaty 1955, the C.C.I.A. has as 
occasion warranted consulted with officials of government on the 

' situation in Formosa. ‘They have given particular attention to the need 
for patience and restraint in seeking a just solution, in cautioning 
against the risks of unilateral action, and the importance of utilizing 
to the fullest extent the facilities of the United Nations, including the 
United Nations Peace Observation Commission. In this connection 
the status and position of Formosa and the mainland of China in the 
framework of the total world situation have received consideration. 

The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at its meeting in Davos, Switzer- 
land, in July 1955, resolved : 

That—without propounding a political solution themselves—the 
Commission should call upon governments—members of the United 
Nations—notably the governments directly concerned and those of the 
U.S.A., the U.K. and France—and also the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to give a much higher political priority to the problem 
of the Near-East in their approach to world tension. 

This action was included in a memorandum on the Tenth Session of 
the U.N. General Assembly, distributed to all delegates, and became 
the basis of informal discussion with appropriate representatives of 
governments. In the course of preparations for the Beirut Conference, 
21-25 May, consultations were held with governments directly and 
indirectly concerned. While a primary purpose of the Conference had 
to do with the Arab refugee problem in face of unresolved political 
issues, effort was also made to promote a better understanding of 
obstacles which stand in the way of effective political solutions. With 
due recognition of the great responsibility upon all governments, 
emphasis was placed upon the importance of constructive acts by 
governments within the area as a means of progress towards a solution. 


B. Human. R1iGHts AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The C.C.I.A. pursues a two-fold line of action in its effort to promote 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It supports the development of international standards and inter- 
national safeguards to defend basic human values. It also seeks to 
assist in bringing domestic constitutions and legislation as well as 
practice into conformity with an accepted international standard, and 
has made its resources available in a number of situations where 
religious liberty was threatened or violated. 


1. Discrimination 


_.. The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
. Protection of Minorities has been conducting two studies on dis- 
_ crimination—one in the field of education and one in the field of 
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employment and occupation. At its Eighth Session in January 1956, 


the Sub-Commission agreed to undertake a study on discrimination © 


in religious rights and practices. Mr. A. Krishnaswami of India was 
appointed as the Special Rapporteur. 


een 


In anticipation of this decision C.C.I.A. officers had explored the ~ 


possibility and advisability of submitting information. The reactions 
from those who were consulted were predominantly negative as to 
C.C.LA. participation, particularly on grounds that the study process 
as envisaged did not sufficiently embrace within it the necessary 
remedial and curative elements. However, since a first stage of the 
study is concerned with broad policy the C.C.I.A. will submit prior to 
30 June 1956 a compilation of statements, resolutions, and declarations 
which have been formally advanced by ecumenical agencies since 1937. 
The extent to which the C.C.I.A. can assume responsibility for the 
submission of more detailed information about situations where dis- 
cfimination is practised will be considered by its Executive Com- 
mittee in July 1956. 


2. International Covenants on Human Rights 


As was generally anticipated, Committee HI at the Tenth Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly was able to cover only an exceedingly 
small part of the draft Covenants in its article-by-article discussion. 

The only change which was voted in the text of the Preambles was to 
replace the word “‘ men”’ by the words “‘ human beings ”’. 

After devoting twenty-six meetings to the consideration of Article 1, 
the following formulation was adopted : 


t. All peoples have the right of self-determination. By virtue of this 
right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development. 

2. The peoples may, for theit own ends, freely dispose of their natural 
wealth and resoutces without prejudice to any obligations arising out 
of international economic co-operation, based upon the principle of 
mutual benefit, and international law. In no case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence. 

3. All the States Parties to the covenant, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of Non-Self-Governing and Trust 
Territories, shall promote the realization of the right of self-determina- 
tion, and shall respect that right, in conformity with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter. 


Article 2 was discussed for five meetings and no vote was taken 
pending the consideration and adoption of articles in Part III. The 
consideration of the Covenants will be continued at the Eleventh 
Session of the General Assembly. 

With due recognition of certain unfavourable conditions in the 
present. world situation and of the need for further elaboration of the 
texts, the C.C.I.A. has generally taken the stand that every effort should 
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be made to complete as rapidly as possible adequate drafts of the Cove- 
nants and measures for effective implementation. As the work on the 
Covenants continues, C.C.1.A. representation will be guided by the 
resolution of its Executive Committee in 1952* and while following 
all aspects of the Covenants will give particular attention to (1) the 
substantive provision for religious liberty and related rights with 
careful scrutiny of permitted limitations ; (2) the right of parents in 
the education of their children ; (3) the import for religious freedom 
of a government’s permission to derogate from its obligations in a 
period of public emergency, and (4) recognition of the right of petition 
by individuals and non-governmental organizations under appropriate 
safeguards, whether in an optional clause in the Covenants or by a 
separate Protocol or Protocols. 


3. Lhe U.N. Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission had made a substantial contribution since its in- 
ception in the preparation of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the draft Covenants. It is in process of determining the 
kind of programme which will most effectively accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it was established. Reference is here made to certain 
of the activities which have now been approved. 

The Commission has recommended that the Economic and Social 
Council should request each Member State of the United Nations and 
of the Specialized Agencies annually to transmit a report describing 
developments and progress in relation to the rights enumerated in the 
Universal Declaration and the right of peoples to self-determination. 

Along the same lines the Commission decided to initiate a series of 
studies dealing with specific rights or groups of rights. The first 
subject to be undertaken has to do with the right for everyone to be 
free from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile. 

With respect to Advisory Services in the field of human rights, the 
Secretary-General was requested to explore during the current year 
the desirability of holding seminars especially with regard to the pre- 
vention of discrimination and protection of minorities. The hope was 
expressed that Non-Governmental Organizations, universities and 
other institutions would co-operate in the programme of Advisory 
Services. 

After consideration of views expressed by organizations in con- 
sultative status with respect to a second N.G.O. Conference on 
Discrimination, the Commission requested the Secretary-General to 
invite Non-Governmental Organizations to state their views on the 


* For the full text of the resolution see the C.C.I.A. Annual Report for 1953- 
1954, PP. 32-34. 
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date, duration, programme, objectives, and method of a further con- 
ference. It is clear that no decision can be taken before 1957 and that 
if a second conference takes place it will not be before 1958. 

A four member committee was appointed to prepare plans for the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary (10 December 1958) of the pro- 
clamation of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Effort will 
be made to secure the co-operation of Member governments and of the 
Specialized Agencies as well as of Non-Governmental Organizations 
_ in consultative status. 


A. Specific Issues 


The assistance of the C.C.1.A. continues to be sought in situations 
where religious liberty has been threatened or violated, involving the 
seizure of church property, the curtailment of freedom in pursuing 
normal church activities, restriction upon travel of missionaries and 
their admission to certain countries, the imprisonment of missionaries, 
and the denial of certain civil rights on grounds of religion. By way 
of illustration reference is made to a limited number of situations. 

During the past year C.C.I.A. officers have been asked to assist, 
whether by direct action or in an advisory capacity, in relation to 
violations of religious freedom in Colombia, Spain, Italy, and Mozam- 
bique. Detailed report is here inadvisable, partly because action on 
various aspects of these problems is in process and partly because the 
very nature of the problems seems to make rapid or definitive solutions 
impossible. Within the limits of available resources the C.C.I.A. lends 
assistance by personal visits of officers, correspondence, and con- 
sultations with leaders of the groups against which discrimination is 
practised as well as with officials of the governments directly concerned 
and of the dominant religious group. 

The Christian Council of Nigeria has consulted the Commission 
about problems of teligious liberty in Moslem areas of the North. 
The precise form of the “ permission to operate” as a missionary has 
been under review. Attention has also been focused upon the need to 
ensure adequate safeguards for religious liberty in the new constitu- 
tion(s) now being drafted. Appropriate representations have been 
made to the British Colonial office. 

Certain aspects of the problem of Mau Mau in Kenya have been 
under review. Churches and missions in Kenya protested in 1953 and 
1954 against what were termed “ illegal and brutal practices ” on the 
part of irresponsible persons whom the authorities had failed to 
restrain or punish. In 1955 the Christian Council of Kenya made an 
official protest to the Governor. In London, representatives of the 
Church Missionary Society met the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


The situation in Kenya was debated in Parliament and subsequently 
the Christian Council in Kenya again approached the government. © 
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_ While appreciation has been expressed for the amnesty for prisoners, 
dissatisfaction is voiced concerning the screening methods used and 
conditions in the detention camps. Churches and missions have 
appealed for persons to assist in rehabilitation, and Inter-Church aid 
funds have made some appointments possible. The need for per- 
sonnel and financial support continues, and the Commission is kept 
informed of developments by Mr. S. A. Morrison, a Commissioner 
who is now Secretary of the Christian Council in Kenya. 

Among the issues which are brought to the attention of the C.C.1.A. 
and its parent bodies are those which in a general or in a particular way 
relate to the problem of proselytism. In addition to the acute mani- 
festations which ate commonly known minor difficulties are en- 
countered in many relationships among the churches. The World 
Council of Churches has set up a Commission on Proselytism and 
Religious Liberty to study this problem. A number of preliminary 
papers have been prepared and will receive initial consideration in 
the course of meetings to be held this summer. The Commission 
keeps in close contact with the C.C.I.A. as well as with the I.M.C. 
concerning those aspects of the problem with which they are specific- 
ally concerned. 


5. Constitutional Developments 


As a means to bring domestic practice into conformity with inter- 
national standards, the C.C.I.A. follows developments in countries 
where new constitutions are being written, as in the case of Indonesia, 
Nigeria, Sudan, Malaya, and Tunisia. 


6. Race Relations in South Africa 


The C.C.1.A. and its parent bodies have adopted resolutions con- 
demning the evils of segregation and discrimination, which have been 
communicated to churches, governments, and the United Nations. 
Searching conversations on the evils of segregation and other dis- 
ctiminatory practices continue to be held within the world-wide 
fellowship of the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. At its last Executive Com- 
mittee meeting the C.C.I.A. had a valuable exchange of views on the 
situation in various countries where such violations of human rights 
reportedly occur, including the situation in South Africa. No formal 
action was deemed advisable but the discussions served to strengthen 
the commitment to encourage remedial and preventive action. — 

C.C.ILA. representatives have sought to keep U.N. delegates in- 
formed about these approaches as the disturbing problem of apartheid 
was under debate. However, in order not to jeopardize action under 
way within the Christian fellowship and to guard against a burden 
upon the United Nations beyond its capacity of fulfilment, it has 
seemed advisable for the C.C.I.A. to reserve its position with respect 
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to the specific U.N. resolutions or political devices for ameliorating 
conditions. 

At its Tenth Session the U.N. General Assembly failed to register a 
two-thirds majority vote on a resolution which would have requested 
the Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa 
to continue its work. Accordingly, the mandate of the Commission 
has not been renewed. Ina resolution which was adopted the General 
Assembly expressed concern at the continuation of the policies of 
apartheid and called attention to the pledge of all Member States to 
promote tespect for human rights and fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race. 


7. Proposal for Oral Prayer at the U.N. 


U.S. Ambassador Lodge in December, 1955, proposed that oral 
prayer, by “a priest of any of the religions which have adherents in 
the United Nations ”’, be substituted for the present practice of silence 
for prayer or meditation at opening and closing sessions of the U.N. 
General Assembly. The present practice has had C.C.I.A. support as 
appropriate to the varied composition of the U.N., consonant with 
the rights of all delegates, and sufficiently dignified to have merit. 
The new proposal was the subject of study and consultation by the 
C.C.I.A. officers, officers of the parent bodies, and officers of national 
commissions. Earlier U.N. debates bearing on the question were 
reviewed and efforts made to identify the issues involved. These 
included the problem of syncretism, the implications of religious 
freedom, and the practical dangers of religious tension. While no 
public stand on the Lodge proposal was taken, or perhaps called for 
in the circumstances, informal indications of concern may have fostered 
a re-thinking of the proposal by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. The 
proposal evidently is not being pressed. If a more formal course of 
action by the C.C.I.A. seems necessary, the preparatory work for such 
a course has been done. 


C. ‘TRUSTEESHIPS AND NOnN-SELF-GOVERNING ‘TERRITORIES 


The welfare and advancement of some 150 million people in depend- 
ent territories form another major concern of the C.C.1.A. in its work 
at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the 
colonial relationship, and the concrete witness provided by Christian 
missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of the C.C.LA. 
is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the “ acceptance by all 
nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of 
dependent peoples including their advance towards self-government 
and the development of their free political institutions.” 
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In response to this mandate, C.C.I.A. representatives have given 
continuing attention to the U.N. Trusteeship Council, which oversees 
the administration of eleven Trust Territories ; the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, which reports on 
data supplied by administering authorities of territories not placed 
under the Trusteeship System; and the Fourth Committee of the 
General Assembly, which reviews the problems in this field. Through 
informal contacts with delegates and secretariat, an effort is made to 
express the broad concerns of the churches without involving the 
Commission in the detailed questions on which Christian as well as 
secular opinion is frequently divided. The C.C.I.A. maintains a 
watching brief in the U.N. debates, in order to inform ecumenical 
leaders of important trends, and to identify any emergent issues which 
provide an opportunity for an effective and constructive Christian 
contribution. 

_ In regard to representations on substantive issues, the C.C.I.A. has 

deemed it advisable to exercise caution. One factor has been the 
frequent interjection of political issues, particularly in the Fourth ~ 
Committee of the U.N. General Assembly, in a manner which tends to 
alienate the governments administering dependent territories rather 
than to enlist their co-operation. Such methods call into question 
and debate the constitutional issue of the nature and extent of U.N. 
responsibility in regard to relations between Administering Members 
and their dependencies. The objective of a voluntary rather than coerced 
acceptance by all nations of their responsibilities for the well-being of 
dependent peoples has been a guiding consideration. ‘This imposes 
certain limits on action at the inter-governmental level, and poses 
correspondingly greater duties at the national level. 


1. Lvrust Territories 


The semi-annual meetings of the Trusteeship Council, which 
reviews the political, economic, and social advancement of Trust 
Territories, are attended by a C.C.I.A. representative. The trusteeship 
issues which are brought before the U.N. General Assembly are also 
followed. Some effort has been made to post I.M.C. and telated 
leadets on the schedules of Visiting Missions to Trust Territories so 
that Christian agencies in the territories may be alerted. Mr. Mason 
Sears, President of the Trusteeship Council, has expressed appreciation 
for the contacts with missionary leaders in Africa, facilitated by the 
C.C.LA., in connection with his visit in the autumn of 1955. 

In addition to the reports on political, economic, educational, and 
social conditions in the Territories, attention has been devoted during 
the past year to the debates on measures taken or contemplated in the 
direction of self-government or independence, the long-standing issue 
of Togoland unification which has been affected by the progress of the 
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adjoining Gold Coast toward independence, and the thorny question 
of the international status of South-West Africa, a former Mandate 
under the League of Nations. The danger that the procedures of the 
Trusteeship System may be misused has been recognized, but the 
reports of Visiting Missions have indicated considerable advance in a 
number of territories. 


2. Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Informal contacts have been maintained with the work of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
debates on related matters in the Fourth Committee. The collation 
and review of reports supplied by administering authorities on educa- 
tional, economic, and social conditions in territories with a combined 
population of 150 million or more undoubtedly serve a valuable 
purpose in underscoring the responsibilities of the authorities and in 
stimulating constructive action. Despite the injection of political 
considerations into the Assembly debates on the problems of NSG'T’s, 
such as the introduction of proposals to urge administering powers to 
submit information on the development of self-governing institutions 
in NSGT’s, the Committee on Information has worked fairly har- 
moniously in bringing together information in the fields committed to 
it. The current study is on educational condtions in the NSGT’s. 

In regard to the broader problems of the NSGT’s, Section IV at 
Evanston warned against new forms of imperialism and the obstacle 
to international co-operation posed by “ the self-sufficient attitude of 
nationalism ” 

The Section stated : 

The exploitation of one people by another, in any form, is evil and 
unjustifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing 
territories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, 
economic, social, and political advancement of dependent peoples, that 
they may be enabled to play their full part in the international com- 
munity... :1n the new context of our age, relations between people 
hitherto “ ‘subject ” and “‘ ruling’ should be one of partnership and 
CcO- operation. 

This expression of ecumenical concern reaffirms the basic approach 
sought by the C.C.LA. 

A particular issue which has occupied the C.C.I.A. during the past 
yeat was a proposal introduced in October 1955 in the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the U.N. General Assembly by the delegates of Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Nicaragua. This draft resolution would 
invite non-governmental organizations in the NSGT’s to submit 
information on their educational, social, and economic work to the 
Committee on Information, and also to comment on information sub- 
mitted by Administering Authorities. Fearing that under existing 
circumstances hasty adoption of this resolution might jeopardize the 
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essential work of churches and missions in the NSGT’s, involving 
them in political conflicts and endangering their good relations with 
the indigenous population and with the colonial governments, the 
Executive Secretary of the C.C.I.A. conferred with the author of the 
resolution, Sr. Rolz-Bennett of Guatemala. The latter agreed, with 
the concurrence of his colleagues, to recommend that action on the 
resolution be deferred, to permit consultations with the major NGO’s 
involved. This action provided time to canvass the situation and to 
study alternative courses of action. 

Subsequent consultations among leaders of the ecumenical move- 
ment and with governmental representatives have clarified the con- 
siderations which need to be taken into account. The C.C.ILA. 
Executive will further consider at its next meeting the line of action to 
be followed. © 

A second issue to require attention was the reported announcement 
by the French Government, during the controversy in the U.N. 
General Assembly’ over Algeria, that information on NSGT’s, as 
required by Article 73e of the U.N. Charter, would no longer be trars- 
mitted. This matter was brought to the attention of church leaders in 
France. On behalf of the Commission on International Affairs of the 
Protestant Federation, Professor Courtin in May, 1956 met with the 
Minister of France Overseas in a valuable exchange of views, which 
helped both to express the concerns of the churches and to clarify the 
situation. The procedure illustrated the values in close co-operation 
between the C.C.I.A. and the national commissions. 


3. Cyprus 

The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs has been 
continuously concerned with the problem of Cyprus since 1954 when 
the Executive Committee debated the question. In consequence of 
the resolution then adopted the Chairman and Director together visited 
both Cyprus and Greece in 1955, and issued a statement which has had 
wide attention. When, therefore, the British Government sent Arch- 
bishop Makarios into exile, the officers of the Commission were bound 
to regard the matter as one of very grave import both for the churches 
and the peoples concerned, and for the stability of the whole area. 
The Chairman and Director conferred by telephone between New 
York and London, and decided that the situation was so urgent as to 
require personal consultations in London and Geneva. 

The position of the C.C.I.A. remains unchanged. The Resolution 
of 1954 and the documents issued by the Chairman and Director after 
their visit to Athens and Cyprus urged, in brief (1) that the United 
Kingdom should formally acknowledge the right of self-determination 
of the people of Cyprus ; and (2) that in face of the total international 
situation, the people of Cyprus should accept a period of progressive 
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self-government leading up to the exercise of the right of self-deter- 
mination. 7 

It is worthy of note that, whereas the C.C.I.A. position was critically 
viewed by both parties when it was announced, the principles to which ° 
it gave expression subsequently commanded a wide measure of accept- 
ance on both sides. 

In the existing situation, the immediate objective of the C.C.I.A. 1s 
to restore as promptly as possible an atmosphere in which negotiations 
between the United Kingdom and Cyprus can be usefully resumed. 
The officers of the Commission are therefore taking steps to pursue 
free and objective discussion with the parties concerned. Further : 


(1) they are examining suggestions for a positive solution which include: 
The drafting of a constitution as the basis for negotiation; the 
restoration of order in Cyprus ; The return of Archbishop Makarios ; 
A due tegatd for the requirements of the international situation. 

(2) they are exp/oring the acceptability of these steps to the representatives 
of the churches in the countries concerned. 

(3) they are utilizing meanwhile the general import of these proposed 
Steps, to raise with governments questions as to possible procedures. 

(4) they are encouraging direct contact between representatives of the 
British Churches and of the Greek Orthodox Churches by an ex- 
change of memoranda and, to whatever extent proves possible, by 
personal consultation. 


D. Economic AND SoctAL DEVELOPMENT 


The C.C.I.A. has regarded the extension of technical assistance to 
the peoples of underdeveloped regions as a challenging issue of social 
justice and a positive peace strategy. The expansion of multilateral 
and bilateral assistance schemes has been urged and welcomed. An 
attempt has been made by the C.C.I.A. staff to keep abreast of signifi- 
cant developments in programmes under the U.S, “ Point Four ”’, the 
Colombo Plan of the British Commonwealth and other regional 
schemes, undertakings by colonial administrations, and programmes 
under private auspices, as well as the Expanded Programme of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 


1. Lhe Basis for the C.C.1_A. Position 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee provided general guidance in 
its “Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes ”’ adopted in 
August 1951. This statement, which has served as the basis for sub- 
sequent consultations and representations at the inter-governmental 
level, set forth seven requirements for international aid in economic 
and social self-development : 

(i) A deep concern and respect for the rights and welfare of the people 
in the underdeveloped regions on the part of assisting agencies and 
of governments. 


(ii) A genuine desire for self-development among those peoples seeking 
and receiving assistance. 
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(iii) A careful selection of technical experts who have moral integrity 
and spiritual insight as well as technical competence. 

(iv) A vigorous effort to train qualified indigenous experts in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

(v) An agreed concentration of effort on those fundamental improve- 
ments in social and economic conditions which affect the broad 
masses of the people and are indispensable to higher stages of 
development. 

(vi) A co-operative attitude on the part of private, governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies working on technical assistance 
-undertakings. 

(vii) A mutual commitment on the part of those assisting and those 
assisted to persevere with patience and understanding in a long- 
range development programme. 


More specific comments to guide consultative relations were made 
by the C.C.I.A. Executive at its meetings in August 1952 and August 
1953. The text of these resolutions is given in the Annual Report 
1953-54. Four of the propositions, however, should be cited here 
since they bear directly upon concerns which have been in the fore- 
front of discussions with representatives of governments and of inter- 
national agencies. One is an observation from the 1952 statement : 


The planning of programmes could benefit from a longer-range 
evaluation, and serious consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of a btoadly tepresentative board of review “to provide an 
independent and objective assessment of existing and projected technical 
assistance programmes as well as of unmet needs ”’. 


The other three are principles stressed in the 1953 statement : 


The better integration of programmes conducted by the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies, and closer co-operation between this 
U.N. Expanded Programme and regional and bilateral schemes, for the 
sake of rendering the maximum amount of efficient service to peoples 
of less developed regions. 

Mote setious efforts by the membet nations of the international 
agencies to provide the financial support requited for the sound and 
steady growth of constructive and co-operative Technical Assistance 
Programmes which are urgently needed as an earnest of the world’s 
concern for social reconstruction. 

Adequate planning for international financial assistance for economic 
and social development particularly when its aim is to help establish con- 
ditions in less developed regions which will enlist expanding capital 
investment, both private and public, both domestic and foreign. 


Additional directives were embodied in the resolution on inter- 
national technical assistance programmes adopted by the C.C.LA. 
Executive in July 1955. ‘The resolution reads as follows : 


The initial trial period of concerted international efforts to extend 
technical assistance to peoples in less developed regions has expressed a 
growing international concern for social justice. ‘The time is now ripe 
for lifting this undertaking to a level more commensurate with the 
urgent needs. As the Section on International Affairs of the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches stated : 
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The response of more developed countries through expanded 
international programmes of technical assistance is one of the brightest 
pages of recent history ; but the effort thus far has been small in com- 
patison with the needs of the less developed countries and the re- 
soutces of those more developed. A progressively sustained effort 
will for a long time be required and involves mutual tesponsi- 
bilities and benefits which challenge all who co-operate in such 
endeavouts. 

In support of this judgement, the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee 
advances the following considerations, with particular reference to the 
U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Programme: 

1. A full picture of the needs of the less developed countries should be 
sought, without the restrictions on requests imposed by the sending of 
target figures to recipient governments. 

2. There should be mote consultation with other agencies operating in 
this area, such as the U.S. International Co-opetation Administration 
and the Colombo Plan, as well as recipient governments, on plans to meet 
more adequately the priority needs and to effect greater co-operation at 
the field level. 

3. In the interest of mote effective assistance, consideration should be 
given to greater concentration of efforts on the more crucial projects, and 
particularly in those densely populated countries where a tapid accelera- 
tion of economic and social development is imperative. 

4. The assistance programmes should be evaluated, not merely in terms 
of the success or failure of individual projects, but also against the back- 
ground of unmet needs. 

5. Preparatory plans for mote substantial programmes of technical and 
financial assistance should be initiated now, so that the international 
agencies will be equipped to undertake such programmes, if continued 
improvement. of the international situation and progress towards dis- 
armament result in larger allocations of national resources to con- 
structive ends. 


2. The U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 


In addition to relations with FAO and UNESCO described below, 
the C.C.I.A. has maintained regular contacts with the U.N. Expanded 
Programme through officers at U.N. headquarters and through the 
Technical Assistance Committee of ECOSOC. The problem of 
adequate financial support for the Programme has been the subject of 
consultations with national commissions in certain countries. Support 
for the better integration of this multilateral undertaking has been 
indicated in various ways. Interest in the organization of sound inter- 
national financial assistance has been manifested without commitment 
to the technical details of different proposals. Concern for a longer- 
range evaluation of UNETAP in relation to other technical assistance 
programmes and to unmet needs has been expressed in informal con- 
cultations with U.N. and governmental representatives. Such dis- 
cussions, undertaken in pursuance of the objectives cited above have 
been carried on by the Executive Secretary, who devotes major 
attention to problems in this area. 

In the U.N. discussions and plans for the future development of 
U.N. work in this field, C.C.1.A. representatives have been mainly 
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concerned to call attention to some of the longer-range considerations, 
stressed in the foregoing statements, which seem in danger of being 
overlooked. Consultations on the “‘ Forward Look” report of the 
Technical Assistance Board and the review undertaken by the Working 
Party of the TAC were directed to these ends. The establishment of 
the International Finance Corporation as a means of financing certain 
development projects was welcomed, and the need for more adequate 
financial assistance was emphasized, without commitment as to specific 
methods, such as the much-debated Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED). The need for a more responsi- 
ble over-all strategy in the multilateral programmes has been a guiding 
consideration. In informal discussions with officers of the United 
Nations, the C.C.I.A. representative has stressed the need for bold and 
imaginative U.N. leadership at a time when international assistance is 
entering a new phase. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


Many elements of the world’s refugee problem continue intractable 
and unsolved. The Commission has continued to represent the con- 
cetn of the Churches for refugees and at the inadequacy of response 
to their needs. 


1. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


In the Tenth General Assembly the Commission gave full support 
to the High Commissionet’s resistance to any form of repatriation 
which was not voluntary and under safeguards. The main pre- 
occupation of the United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund (UNREF) 
Executive Committee has been with the planning and financing of the 
special programme. ‘The Commission is committed to the fullest 
support of this programme, and, in its concern at the uncertain 
response to the High Commissionet’s financial appeal, has addressed 
itself to a dozen national commissions urging representative action 
at the national level. 


2. Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


At the Tenth meeting of its Executive Committee the Commission 
had before it an “‘ Appeal to the Christian Churches of the world to 
call for a permanent constructive solution to the longstanding plight 
of the Palestinian Arab refugees’. After consideration of this appeal 
and other relevant information the Executive Committee resolved : 

(1) that—without propounding a political solution themselves—the 
Commission should call upon governments members of the United 
Nations—notably the governments directly concerned and those of 
the U.S.A., U.K. and France—and also the Secretary-General of the 


United Nations to give a much higher political priority to the pro- 
blem of the Near-East in their approach to world tension ; 
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(2) that the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs : 

(a) should forward to those national commissions on International 
Affaits which may be in a position to take helpful action the text 
of the Appeal to Christian Churches of the World adopted by the 
Near-East Christian Council ; 

(b) should suggest to them that interest and concern be expressed by 
comment on the Appeal in correspondence ; 

(c) should call attention of such national commissions to the possi- 
bility of inviting Arab leaders to visit their countries to promote 
better understanding and co-operation ; 

(3) the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs should 
confer with officers of the International Missionary Council, the 

World Council of Churches and the Joint Committee on the value 

and means of holding further consultations between Atab Christians 

and leaders of the churches in other countries. 

The officers of the Commission have acted on this resolution both 
within and without the United Nations. Extensive consultations have 
been held with the delegates of countries mainly concerned and the 
Commission’s Representative in Europe paid a special survey visit to | 
the Near-East when he was received in audience by the President of 
the Lebanon and had consultations with M. Henry Labouisse and Mr. 
Leslie Carver of United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near-East (UNRWAPNE), Dr. Charles Malik and 
many others. 

Consultations were held with officers of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council and these two 
bodies decided jointly to convene a second Conference on the Problem 
of Arab Refugees from Palestine, in Beirut at the end of May. The 
decisions of this Conference will, inter alia, constitute a renewed 
mandate to this Commission in its efforts to assist in finding a just and 


acceptable solution to this tragic problem. 


3. Lhe Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration (IC EM) 

The close operational co-operation between ICEM and the World 
Council of Churches’ Service to Refugees continues. During the year 
the Council of ICEM gave serious consideration to the Committee’s 
own future. The representatives of the C.C.].A. intervened in the 
debate to stress the need for the Committee’s continuance and that 
“ the whole structure of the work being done by the voluntary agencies 
would break down unless it were built around such a body ”’. 


4. The Council of Europe 

The Council of Europe, on whose Sub-Committee on Surplus 
Population and National Refugees the C.C.I.A. serves as an observer, 
recently adopted the Schneiter proposals for the establishment of a 
special capital fund to help in finding solutions to the problem of 
National Refugees in Europe. Eight governments have so far under- 
taken to contribute to the fund. 
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VI STUDY AND REPORT 


Bea of its primary responsibilities and limited resources, 
C.C.LA. efforts in the field of study have been largely restricted 
to providing background information essential to decisions on inter- 
national policy. This form of restricted research oriented to action is 
part of the day-to-day operations of the Commission. While the need 
for longer-range studies, particularly those which can illumine the 
theological foundations of Christian witness in the world of nations, 
is fully recognized, the C.C.I.A. has not been equipped to undertake 
a systematic study programme in addition to the immediate duties to 
which it is committed. Consequently, such studies of a formal 
character that have been undertaken have been in response to special 
circumstances rather than as part of a plan of research. 

One major study was authorized by the C.C.J.A. Executive at its 
meeting in Davos, Switzerland in July 1955. The Executive agreed 
that, “‘in view of the judgment expressed by the Section on Inter- 
national Affairs of the W.C.C. Second Assembly that Christian study — 
should be devoted to principles essential to a common moral founda- 
tion for international order”, a special study commission on A 
Christian Approach to an International Ethos should be established. 
Professor Werner Kagi of Zurich was asked to serve as Chairman, 
and Dr. Richard M. Fagley as Secretary. 

The formation of the new study commission was announced by the 
officers on 12 April 1956. Members in addition to the Chairman and 
Secretary include Prof. K. H. Bailey and Mr. H. F. E. Whitlam of 
Australia; Prof. B. Moraes of Brazil; Prof. George W. Brown of 
Canada; The Hon. E. G. Wickramanayake of Ceylon; Prof. J. L. 
Hromadka of Czechoslovakia ; Prof. Eric Kaufmann and Prof. Ulrich 
Scheunet of Germany; Prof. K. A. Busia of the Gold Coast; Prof. 
H. S. Alivisatos of Greece; Prof. Chandran Devanesan and Prof. 
V.E. Devadutt of India ; Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon ; Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer and Prof. Gesina H. J. van der Molen of the Netherlands ; 
Mr. Erling Wikborg of Norway; Dr. Ivar Anderson of Sweden ; 
Prof. Emil Brunner and Prof. Max Huber of Switzerland; Dr. Eric 
Fletcher, Sit Randall Philip, Prof. Arnold Toynbee, The Rev. Canon 
Alec Vidler, Prof. Martin Wight and Prof. H. Butterfield of the 
United Kingdom; Prof. Roland Bainton, Mr. Richard L. Davies, 
Mr. Theodore M. Greene, Mr. Ernest Gross, Mrs. Douglas Horton 
and Prof. Arnold Wolfers of the U.S.A.; Mr. H. V. Roberts of the 
Union of South Africa. Sir Kenneth Grubb and Dr. O. F. Nolde are 
membets ex officio. | 

The study commission is expected to develop the inquiry during the 
next two or three years, principally by the circulation of papers and 
criticisms, following agreement on the plan of work. The officers of 
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thee CL Ast establishing the study group, envisaged the following 
factions : , 
1. To attempt to define those ethical principles of more genuine world 
community which are most essential from a Christian view of man and 
society and most relevant to the fundamentals of the international 
situation. 
2. To estimate the degree to which a common ethos underlies the 
Charter of the U.N., the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
the Constitution of UNESCO and similar documents. 
3. To estimate how far the current moral attitudes of peoples do in fact 
embody the necessaty principles of international ethos. 
4. To indicate, so fat as possible, the consequent implications for 
education in general and for Christians in particular. 

The C.C.I.A. is also serving in a consultative capacity in connection 
with three other important studies which bear on the world order 
concerns of the churches. One is the study on Proselytism and Religious 
Liberty being conducted by a special W.C.C. commission, under the 
chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, with Dr. Visser ’t Hooft as 
Secretary. Another is the study of The Common Christian Responsi- 
bility Towards Areas of Rapid Social Change (in Asia, Aftica and Latin 
America) being conducted by the Department on Church and Society 
of the W.C.C. Study Division, Dr. Egbert de Vries, Chairman, and the 
Rey. Paul Abrecht, Secretary. The third is the projected study, under 
the auspices of the W.C.C. Study Division, on Christians and the Pre- 
_ vention of War in an Atomic Age—A Theological Discussion, for which 
Sit Thomas Taylor is ‘serving as Chairman and Dr. Robert Bilheimer 
as secretary. 


VU DOCUMENTATION AND OTHER 
SERVICES 


HE officers of the C.C.].A. in New York, London and Geneva 

make extensive use of United Nations documentation, both in 
the course of representation and as a basis for disseminating informa- 
tion of which church leaders and agencies stand in need. Since 
executive officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either to 
reach a centre of documentation or to spend the time required for 
reseatch on technical subjects, the C.C.LA. has prepared for their 
benefit background memoranda on international issues of major 
concern to the churches. It has also sent several mailings on subjects 
of interest to the constituencies of its parent bodies. The materials 
thus made available are used in a variety of ways: as library source 
material ; in religious and secular journals ; as reference material for 
church conferences and study groups; and as guides to action in 
relations with governments. ‘The mote important mailings and 
distribution of documents during the past year include the following : 
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1955 
15 September 


20 September 


23 September 
18 October 
24 October 


28 October 


31 October 


24 November 


13 December 
16 December 


19 December 


1956 
January 


Januaty 


12 January 
14 Februaty 
16 February 
28 March 


11 April 


30 April 


14 June 
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Letter to certain National Commissions transmitting 
Appeal from Near-East Christian Council. 

Memorandum on selected items on the provisional agenda 
for the Tenth Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, indicating basis for positions to be advanced 
by the C.C.I.A., sent to Heads of U.N. Delegations, 
U.N. Delegates, U.N: Secretariat, C.C.1.A. Com- 
missioners, Secretaries of National Commissions and 
selected correspondents. 

Circulation of minutes and Annexes of Tenth meeting of 
C.C.LA. Executive Committee. 

Circulation to Commissioners of addresses by the Bishop 
of Chichester and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde. 

Inquity to National Commissions concerning U.N. 
Charter Review and Universality of Membership. 

Repott of International Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions’ Consultations with UNESCO Secretariat on 
Draft Programme 1957-58, to correspondents on 
UNESCO questions. 

Mailing to National Commissions concerning the Sixth 
U.N. Technical Assistance Conference. 

Limited distribution of letter and statement on Christian — 
concerns in UNESCO. 

Letter to selected National Commissions concerning the 
U.N. Refugee Emergency Fund. 

Circulation to Commissioners and National Commissions 
of “‘ The Christian Approach to the Malays’. 

Limited distribution to Non-Governmental Organizations 
of the World Council of Churches Brochure on “ ‘The 
Common Christian Responsibility towards Areas of 
Rapid Social Change.*’ 


Circulation to National Commissions of ‘“‘ God wills 
both Justice and Peace” 

Memorandum on the Tenth Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly sent to Commissioners, National 
Commissions, Officets of the W.C.C., and I. M. Ce. Way 
Secretariat. 

Letter to National Commissions on the Current Situation 
in regard to U.N. Charter Review. 

Letter to Commissioners and National Commissions on 
the closing of the Protestant Seminary in Madrid. 

Letter to National Commissions concerning the Lodge 
Proposal for Oral Prayer at the U.N. 

Circulation to Commissioners and National Commissions 
of Report by the C.C.].A. Chairman and Director on 
the Cyprus question. 

Letter of Enquiry to National Commissions and UNESCO 
correspondents concerning co-operation with UNESCO 
National Commissions. 

Circulation to members of ethos study commission and 
others of Background Documentation. 

Letters of invitation to membership of C.C.1.A. Christian 
Medical Consultative Committee. 


June Memorandum on Twelfth Session of U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights sent to Commissioners and Secte- 
taries of National Commissions. 


June Circulation to members of ethos study commission and 
others of relevant articles prepared for The Ecumenical 
Review. 

Annex 


DISARMAMENT AND PEACEFUL CHANGE 


A Statement adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
28 July 1955, and by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, 4 August 1955, at Davos, Switzerland. 


The C.C.1.A. has consistently advanced the thesis that both moral 
and political factors must be taken into consideration as well as the 
mathematical and mechanical approach to the reduction of armaments. 
These factors apply to two indispensable and complementary pro- 
Censese: 

(1) The process whereby all armaments will be progressively 
reduced under adequate international inspection and control ; 
and 

(2) The process of developing and securing international acceptance 
of methods for peaceful settlement and change to rectify existing 
injustices, particularly in situations where military conflict has 
arisen. 

Progress in these complementary approaches is dependent upon 
the extent to which mutual confidence has been attained. Every 
genuine agreement strengthens confidence and provides the basis for 
more significant agreements. Therefore, we are encouraged by the 
willingness of representatives of governments to talk together, and 
we urge that such exchanges be continued in order that mutual trust 
may be further developed and the area of agreement progressively 


expanded. 


Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 

The prospect of the benefits which can come to mankind from the 
discovery of atomic energy is dimmed by the fear that its military use 
may lead to catastrophic destruction. As Christians we consider it 
the responsibility of all men to see to it that this power is used solely 
for positive and constructive purposes. 

We therefore welcome the expressed desire of the United Nations 
General Assembly “‘ to promote energetically the use of atomic energy 
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to the end that it will serve only the peaceful pursuits of mankind... .” 
We support the proposal to establish an International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and believe that it should be constituted within the framework 
of the United Nations. We commend the decision to convene the 
International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to 
study “the development of atomic power and . . . consider other 
technical areas—such as biology, medicine, radiation, protection, and 
fundamental science—in which international co-operation might most 
effectively be accomplished.” We are encouraged by the manifest 
concern and diligent participation of highly competent scientists from 
many nations. | 

The present effort to place the benefits of atomic energy at the 
service of mankind. is little hampered by the necessity of controversial 
provisions for inspection and control. There is thus offered an oppor- 
tunity for nations to work together constructively and to remove some 
of the suspicions which have hitherto divided them. 


Reduction of Armaments 


In face of difficulties that may at times seem insuperable, we urge 
unwavering effort to devise and put into effect, under adequate 
inspection and control, a system for the elimination and prohibition 
of atomic, hydrogen and all other weapons of mass destruction, as 
well as the reduction of all armaments to a minimum. At the same 
time we caution against over-simplified formulas which are pressed 
metely to secure propaganda advantage or superficial agreements. 
Reliance on such formulas could subsequently expose an unprepared 
world to greater danger. 

Two tasks appear especially urgent : 

(1) To devise a system of inspection and control; _ 

(2) To find a starting point for the reduction of armaments. 

Any system of inspection and control must be technically adequate 
and politically workable so as to provide warning for other nations if 
any nation violates its treaty commitment. Since there is so much 
uncertainty as to what is scientifically necessary for reliable inspection 
and control, we suggest that the United Nations establish an inter- 
national commission of scientists and technicians to identify the 
essential scientific requirements for an adequate system. Members of 
the Commission should be selected from a panel named by govern- 
ments, but should serve in their individual capacity. Their findings 
would be indispensable to trustworthy and politically acceptable 
atrangements. They would also provide a basis for testing the 
readiness of governments to co-operate in the elimination and pro- 
hibition of all weapons of mass destruction under trustworthy inter- 
national control, and in the reduction of all other armaments to a 
minimum. 
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_ The starting point for reduction of armaments must be both equitable 
and mutually acceptable. The prospect of finding such a starting point 
for successive stages is becoming progressively brighter. At various 
times since the Disarmament Commission was established in 1951, 
we have called attention to the fact that member governments of the 
United Nations have committed themselves in the Charter to abstain 
from the threat or use of force for aggressive ends, The implicit com- 
mitment not to use atomic or hydrogen or any other weapons for 
aggressive purposes should be made explicit as a possible first step 
toward a trustworthy system to control all weapons of mass destruc- 
Ons 

As the nations proceed to devise an adequate system, they should 
meanwhile seek ways wheteby they can co-operate. voluntarily and 
whereby compliance of all parties can be tested by day-to-day per- 
formance. These could include exchange of military information and 
vatious types of inspection. ‘Tensions could thus be further relaxed, 
the threat of military action eased, and the way paved for the kind of 
inspection and control which will ultimately offer the greatest security 
to all peoples. 


Peaceful change and peaceful settlement 


If any disarmament plan is to be successful, the effort to remove 
the occasion or purported justification for military action must keep 
pace with it. So far as possible, injustices should be prevented from 
arising and, if they do occur, measures should be promptly taken to 
rectify them. ‘This is, in the first instance, the responsibility of national 
governments in all their territory. It is also the responsibility of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and of Regional 
Organizations. 

When situations involving real or alleged injustices create tensions 
ot disputes between nations, every effort should be made to reach 
agreement on necessary changes by peaceful means which include 
accurate analysis, negotiation, arbitration, and the like. Such pre- 
ventive and constructive measures are of highest importance. 

In the past military action has been initiated to remedy real or 
alleged injustices, or to pursue aggressive or subversive ends, and we 
cannot ignore the possibility that similar situations will appear. The 
international community, through the United Nations, should be 
ptepated to cope with any such emergency and should seek inter- 
national acceptance of measures which will both prevent the enlarge- 
ment of any conflict and help to rectify such existing injustices as may 
have given tise to it. 

We suggest for consideration a series of steps which by previous 
special agreement of member governments should be taken when 
conflict breaks out anywhere in the world. Decision on each step 
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should be reached by an agreed majority without the right of veto by 
any Government. We do not here deal with technical details, nor do 
we specify the agency in which authority should be vested. Fully 
aware of difficulties in winning international acceptance for such a 
procedure, our primary purpose is to stimulate governments to develop 
methods which will better assure peaceful settlement in the common 
interest of mankind when international peace is endangered. Toward 
this end existing international institutions must be more effectively 
utilized or new institutions established. 

(1) Upon request by a government in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Charter, decision should be reached whether of 
not to consider a reportedly critical situation. 

(2) If the situation is considered, its critical aspects should be 
determined on the basis of the danger of international involve- 
ment. 

(3) If the conclusion is reached that such danger of international 
involvement exists a cease-fire should promptly be recom- 
mended. 

(4) A unit of the Peace Observation Commission should immedi- 
ately be sent to see to it that the terms of the cease-fire are com- 
plied with. 

(5) An impartial agency should identify causes for the conflict and 
ascertain possible approaches for rectifying existing injustices. 

(6) The findings of such inquiry should be submitted to the govern- 
ment ot governments directly concerned, and, if necessary, 
thereafter to the International Court of Justice for legal decision 
or advisory opinion, and to other appropriate organs of the 
United Nations for recommendation or necessary action. 

We have emphasized the importance of the complementary pro- 
cesses for the reduction of armaments under international inspection 
and control and for the development of internationally accepted 
methods of peaceful settlement or peaceful change to rectify existing 
injustices. Such a two-fold approach will give necessary weight to the 
moral and political factors which ate essential ingredients of peace 
with justice and freedom. 
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